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TO THE RIGHT 


HONORABLE, HIS 

SINGVLAR GOOD LORD, 

Rosexr Earle of Salisbury, Vicount Cn 
borne, Lord Ceci{{Baron of Eſlenden, Principall 


ky a to his Maieſtie, Knight of the moſt 
noble order of the Garter ,&+c. 


By His booke treating of the 
N  Morall vertues, being now 
J& tocome ynder the cenſure 
of the world,doth ſummon 
meotf it ſelf to craue prote- 
/ ion from your Lordſhips 
S honorable fauour, as the 
A. who knowing beſt theirwonh,may 
beſt prote& him from . op injury of any that 
ſhould attempt ro carpethe ſame. And my pri- 

uate obligations for your manitold fauours (a- 
mong which,the great benchte of my libertie, 
and redeeming from a miſerable caprtiuitie e- 
uer fre{h in my remembrance) doth make me 


hope,not onely of your Honors w illingneſle to 
A 3 patronize 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE. 
patronize both my ſelfe and my labour;butalfo 
that you wil be pleaſed therein.to accept of the 
humble and deuoted affe&ion, wherwith moſt 
reuerently I preſent it ynto your Lordſhippe. 
Vouchſate therefore (my moſt honored good 
Lord) to yeeld me the comfort of fo gracious 
an additionto your former fauors and benefits: 
and topiue to allzhe yong Gentlemen of En- 
gland encouragement to embrace willingly 
that good whichthey may receiue by reading 
a booke of ſo good a ſubic, the tule whereof 
bearing in frout your noble name, ſhall giue 
them cauſe tothink it worthy to be paſſed with . 
the approbation of your graue iudgement. 
V Vhich being the moſt deſired frute of my en- 

deuour, [ will acknowledge as none of 


the leaſt of your great graces, 
and cuer reſt 


Tour Lordſhips moſt bounden 
and humbly denoted, 


Loy: Bxysxerr. 


TO THE GENTLE 
and diſcreet Reader. 


78 12ht well ſaith the Wiſe man, that there ts no- 

CES) he thing new vader the Sunne; and further, that 

SSR, there is no end of writing books. For howſoeuer 
ANLENA - = 

AQ Y #7 4 generalitie the ſubject of any knowledge be 

declared;yet the particulars that may be gathe- 

red out of the ſame, be ſo many, as new matter may be produ- 


ced out of the ſame to write thereof agarne : ſo great ts the ca- 


pacitie of mans underſtanding able to attaine further know- © 


ledge then any reading can affoord him. And therefore Ho- 
race alſo affirmeth,that it is hard totreate of any ſubieft that 
hath not bene formerly handled by ſome other. Tet do we ſee 
dayly men ſeeke, partly by new additions, and partly with or- 
naments of ſtile, toout-20 thoſe that haue gone before them: 
which ha py ſome atchiene, but many moe reit farre behind, 
T his hath bred the infinitencſſe of bookes, which hath intro- 
duced the diſtinition of 200d from bad uſed in beſt Common- 
weales, to prohibite ſuch as corrupt manners, and to giue ap- 
probation to the good. For that the ſimpler ſort by the former 
drinke their bane in ſteed of medicine , andin lieu of truth 
(the proper obiett of mans underſtanding) they introduce 
falſhood decked in truths ornaments,to delude the unheedful 
Reader . Whereas on the other ſide,the benefite which we re- 
cerue by the reading of good books being exceeding great they 
deſerne commendation that offer their endeuonrs tothe bene- 
fiting of others with books of better matter Which hath made 
me reſolue to preſent onto thy view this diſcourſe of Moral 
Phileſophie tending to the wel ordering and compoſing of thy 


mind, 
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To the Reader. 
mind, that through the knowledge and exerciſe of the ver- 
eues thertin expreſſed, thou mayſt frame thy ſelfe the better to 
attarne to that further perfettion which the profeſsion of a 
Chriitian requireth, and that enerlaiting felicttre, which,aſ- 
1Hed with Gods grace _ (meuer refuſed to them that humbl 
and ſincerely call for the ſame) thou mayſt aſſuredly purchaſe. 
CAs my meaning herein ts thy good chiefly : fo let thy fauow- 
rable cenſure thankfully acknowledge my labor and good wil, 
which may moue me 10 impart after unto thee another trea- 
ting of the Politike part of Morall Philoſophie, which I haue 
likewiſe prepared to follow this , if 1 ſhall find the fanonrable 
_—_— hereof ſuch as may encourage me thereunto, The 
booke written first for my priuate exerciſe, and meant to be 
 #mparted to tht honorable perſonage_,quinobis hacotia 
tecit, hath long layne by me, as not meaning (he beang gone) 
to communicate the ſame to others . But partly through the 
perſwaſion of friends, and partly by a regard not to burie that 
which might profit many, 1 haue bin drawne to conſent to the 
publiſhing thereof.Gather out of it what good thou canſt:and 
whatſoener thou mayit find therein unperfe(t or defettiue—, 
impute charitably to my.inſufficiencie and weakneſſe 3 and let 
not ſmall faults blemiſh my trauell and deſire to benefite thee. 
But ſay to thy ſelfe with that worthy bright light 
of our age Sir Philip Sidney, Let vs loue men 
torthe good is in them, and not 
hate them for their cuill. 
Farewell, 
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A DISC RSE; 
CONTAINING THE 


ETHICKE PART OF MORALL 


PHILOSOPHIE: FIT TO IN. 
ſtrut a Gentleman in the courſe 
of a yertuous life, 


Pritten to the right Honorable Axtavn late Lord Grey 
of Wilton : By Lod: Bxysxzrtrt, 


2-26 Hen it plealed you (my good 
? /{S Lord) vpon the deceaſe of maiſter 
>) 1ohr Chaloner , her Maieſties Se- 
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T2X cretarie of this State ; which you 
: (Q} then gouernedas Lord Deputie of 
B\Df this Realme, to make choice of me 
» JJ to ſupply that place, and torecom- 
mend me by your honorable letters to that effe&, TI re- 
ceiued avery ſufficient teſtimonie of your good opinion 
and fauourable inclination towards me. Andalbeit your 
intention and defire in that behalfe tooke not effect, 
whether through my vnworthineſle , or by the labour 
and practiſe of others : yet becauſe your teſtimonie was 
to me inſtar multorum Iudicums and becauſethat repulſe 
ſerued you as an occaſion to do me after a greater fauor, 
I haue euermoreithens carieda continual defiretoſhew 


ſelfe thankfull to your Lordſhip . For when at my 
bs 4 B humble 
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2 A Diſcourſe 
humble ſute, you vouchſafed to graunt melibertie with- 
outoffence, to reſiene the office which I had then held 
ſeuen yeares, as Clerke of this Councell, and to with- 
draw my ſelfe from that thankleſle toyle to the quiernes 
of my intermitted ſtudies, I muſt needes confeſle, 
I held my felfe more bound vnto you therefore, then for 
All other the benefits which you had beſtowed vpon me, 
and all the declarations of honorable affetion, whereof 
you had giuen me many teſtimonies before. And there- 
fore being now freed by your Lord(hips meane from 
that trouble and di{quiet of mind, and enioying from 
your ſpeciall fauour the ſweetneſle and contentment of 
my Muſes ; I haue thought it the fitteſt meanes I could 
deuiſe, toſhew my thankfulnes, to offer toyou the firſt 
fruites that they haue yeelded me,as due vnto you, from 
whom onely I acknowledge fo great a good. That they 
will be acceptable vnto you, I make no doubt , were 1t 
but in regard of the true and ſincere affection of the gi- 
uer; who in admiring and reuerencing your vertues, gi- 
ueth place to no manaliue. Howbeit there will be other 
reſpedts alſo (I'doubtnot) to moue your n_ and ac- 


ceptance of the ſame. For it the trauell and induſtrie of 


thoſe men be commendable, who curiouſly ſecke to 
tranſport from farre and forraine countries,cither for the 
health and vſe of the bodie, or forthe pleaſing of the ex- 
terior ſenſes,the ſtrange grafts, plants and Aowers, which 
excell,cither for any medicinable qualitie, or for delight 
ofthe eye, the taſte, orthe ſmell : how much more will 
youeſteeme of myendeuour,and be delighted with my 
tranſlation of theſe choice grafts aud flowers, taken from 
the Greeke artd Latinc Philoſophie, and ingrafted vpon 
theſtocke of our mother Engliſh-tonguezEſpecially be- 
ing ſuch as will not onely promiſe delight and pleaſing 
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tothe ſenſes, but aſſuredly yeeld health and comfort to 
the mind oppreſled and dilcafed ? Neither is it vnlikely 
but that the receiving of ſo vnlooked for apreſent out 
of this barbarous countrie of Ireland, will be ſome occa- 
ſion to hold itthe dearer, asathing rare in ſuch a place, 
where almoſt no trace of learning is to be ſeene,, and 
where the docuinents of Philolophiearerhe more need- 
full, becauſe they are ſo geaſon. Perhaps the want of that 
ſame ſweeter taſt & reliſh,which thoſe Clymes of Athens 
and Rome could giuc vato them, andours here of En- 
eland and Ireland cannot affoord, may make them ſeem 
ynto your Lordſhip atthe firſt ſomewhat harſh and vn- 


pleaſing: But the wholſomneſle of their fruite will eafily 


ſupply the deſire of rhe pl-afingraſte, and ſatisfic you 
rather with that it hath, then miflike you for lacke of that 
it cannot haue. Foralthough our Engliſh tongue haue 
notthat copiouſneſſcand {weetnes that both the Grecke 
and the Latine haueaboue all others : yet is it not there- 
force altogether ſo barrcn or ſo detectiue, but that it is ca- 
pable enough of termes and phraſes meete to expreſle 
all thoſe conceits which may be needfull for the treating 


and the diſcourſing of morall Philoſophie. And the do. 


&rine and conſent of the wiſeſt and beſt learned Philo- 
ſophers being truly ſet downe and declared, though itbe 
not done with that lowing cloquence wherewith Plato 
and Tlie did vtter their learning,hauing thevſe of two 
ſuch noble and flouriſhing languages : yet will not the 
appearing of this faire virgin-ſtranger in her homely 
weeds and attire, beany impediment (I preſume) why 
ſhe ſhould not be as welcomeandas willingly embraced 
as if ſhe had come decked inall her gorgeous ornaments 
and apparel]. For of hernakednes I donot feare ſhe ſhall 


necd to beaſhamed, though of her pompe and garniſh- 
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ments ſhee haue no cauſe to be proud and haughtie. 
That your Lord(hip will not reject her, but courteouſly 
entertaine her, though ſhe be burthe hand-maide of the 
dodrineof Grace,I do the rather aſſure my ſelfe becauſe 
I haue bene an admitted teſtimonie, how often and very 
willingly you werepleaſed to recreate your ſelte with her 
-  companie,at ſuch times as cither the waightie aftaires of 
this your gouernement would ſpare you, or that you 
fond cauſe torefreſh your mind by drawing it from the 
depth of your other ſtudies. For it Idid perſwade my ſelf 
that you wold, as ſooneas you ſaw her,frowne and auert 
your countenance from her, as ſome men of this ourage 
do,and fay.that, where her Ladie and miſtris is,ſhe is nor 
onely needleſſe, but allo perillous ; I would truly haue 
| kepther from your preſence, contenting my ſelte alone 
with her companic, and preſuming that my familiaritie 
with her ſhould neither inucigle me to like the leſle of 
her ſaid Ladie and miſtris, or to vic her otherwiſe then 
 astheſeruant and hand-maide, fit to make her Ladie the 
more reuerenced and the more honored. To your Lord. 
ſhipthereforc I now direher, that vnder your honora- 
ble fauour and patronage ſhe may be denizened : For I 
nothing doubt butthat the example of your courteous 
entertaining of her, will eaſily draw many others to de- 
light in her conuerſation,andto feelethe true taſte of the 
healthfull and delicious fruites which ſhe hath broughr 
with her to furniſh this our Engliſh ſoile & clime withal,” 
Whereby we may with the lefſe labour and coſt hence- 
forth haue them to delight and nouriſh ourminds, fince 
we (ſhall not be conſtrained to fetch them trom Athens 
or from Rome. but may find them growing at home with 
our ſelues, if our owne negligence and ſloth cauſe vs not 
to forcllow the culturation and manuring of the ſame. 


The 
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The courſe which I hold in this treatiſe, is by way of 
dialogue (which I haue choſen as beſt pleaſing my 
minde) to diſcourſe vpon the morall vertues, yet not 
omitting the intellectuall, to the end toframe agentle- 
man fit ter ciuill conuecrſation, and to ſet him in the di- 
rect way thatlcadeth him to his ctuill felicitie. Wherein 
though I haue (I feare me) hazarded my lelfe to be re- 
prehended by ſuch as looke after formalitic in all things: 
yetbecauſe my intention is to giuelight as welt tothe 
meaner learned (whoſe iudgements can be content to 
bulic it ſelferather to learne what they know not,thento 
find faults) as to the learneder critiques that ſpend their 
eyes to finda hairc yponan cgge;I haue the more boldly 
followed mine owne liking : making account, thatif I 
may purchaſe your liking and allowance of ny labour, 
to whoſe ſatisfaction I do moſt recommend ir;I ſhallthe 
Icfſe efteeme the cenſure of any that may hap to carpe or 
miſlike whatſocuer part of the ſame. For as I can be con- 
tent toacknowledge my infirmitie and weaknes, and to 
confeſſe and take ypon me thoſe faults which I may haue 
committed , when they areciuilly and without malice 
diſcoueredand made knowne vnto me: cuen fo ſhall the 
oucr-curious ſearcher of errors or eſcapes, to make them 
faults,very little moleſt me ; being refolued to content 
mine own mind with the good thatT hope wil be found 
inthe work, rather then to diſmay my ſelte or be grieued 
becauſe I cannot do athing in that high degree of excel- 
lencie, that there were no fault to be found by any man 
in the ſame. The occaſion of the diſcourſe grew by the 
viſitation of certaine gentlemen comming to me romy 
little cottage which I had newly built neare vnto Dublin 
at ſuch arime, as rather to preuent ſickneſſe, then for any 
preſent griefe, I had intheſpring of theyearebegunne 
| B 3 a 
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6 | A Diſcourſe 
a courſe to take ſome phylicke during a few dayes. A- 
mong which, Doctor Long Primate of Aramagh,Sir Ro- 
bert Dillon "04 A , M. Dormer the Queens Sollicitor, 
Capt. Chriſtopher Carle, Capt. Thomas Norreis, Capr. 
Warham, S*Leger, Capt. Nicolas Dawtrey,8& M, Edmond 
Spenſer late your Lord(hips Secretary,8& Th.Smith Apo- 
thecary. Theſe coming of their curtclie to paſſe the time 
with mc, andchauncing to meetethere one day, when 
M.Smith the Apothecary was come to viſit meallo, and 
to ynderſtand what ſucceſle thephyſick he hadprepared 
for me did take; Sir Robert Dilion with a (miling counte- 
nanceasked of him to what intent (I being to all their 
iudgements in health and well) he with his drugs ſhould 
make meſick,and force me to keepe the houſe, whereby 
neither I could come to the citie, northey being come 
ro me might haue my company to walke about the 
rounds, to take the pleaſure of ſecing how the workes 
of my hands did proſper , now that the ſeaſon of the 
yeare filling the plants and all other liuing things with 
the naturall humor,which the ſharpe cold of the winter 
had reſtrained and kept within the inwardelt parts, did 
bud and breake forth, to giue proofe and tokens of their 
proſpering. 

To which M. Smith anſwered, that he had miniſtred 
nothing to me but what my ſelf had preſcribed:and that 
it I was ficke therewith, it was mine owne doing and 
not his,who by his trade and profeſſion could not refuſe 
to compoundand miniſter ſuch phyſick as ſhould bere- 
quired at his hands. But to tell you the truth fir (quoth 
he) I could find in my heart to giue hima potion that 
ſhould purge him of his melancholy humor, becauſe he 
hath no ſmall need thereof in my opinion. 


And whereby percciue you any ſuch humor to raigne 
in 
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in him,replied fir Robert D/llon;tor in my iudgment net- 
ther his complexion accuſeth him of any diſpoſition 
thereunto, nor his behauiour and manner of lite giueth 
any token of ſadnefſſe or deſire of folitarineffe , which 
commonly all melancholy men are much giuen vnto: 
whereas he is not onely deſirous of good compa- 
nie, but alwaycs chearctull and pleaſant among his 
friends. 

Yea marry (ſaid M.Smith)thereof hemay thanke you 
andtheſe other gentlemen his friends, that by comming 
often to viſit him do keepe from him thoſe firs which 0- 
therwiſc itis likely enough he would fall into, whether 
that his complexio draw him to it orno, which oft times 
decciueth the moſt cunning Phyſitions , or whether it 
proceed of any accidenta]l cauſe . But (I pray you) for 
proofe of my words, who but one more then halfe mad 
orina frenſte, would ofhis owne accord, not being com- 
_ thereunto, haue giuen ouer ſuchan office as he 

ath reſigned 2 which beſides,that it was of good repu- 
eation and profit,gaue him the means to pleaſure many 
of his friends, and kept him till in the boſome of the 
State , whereby he might intime haue riſen to better 
place, and more abilitie todo himſelfe and his friends 
both pleaſure & good? All which in a melancholy mood 
he hath letſlip, orrather put from him': for which 1, a- 
mong other that loue him,could findin my heart to dif- 
ple him very well. FE 

In troth (quoth fir Robert Dillon turning to me) ma- 
ſter Smith ſeemeth to haue ſpoken more like a Phyſition, 
or rather like a Counſeller,then like an Apothecary: and 
it will behoue you to ſatisfic him wel,leſt weall begin to 
thinke of you as hedoth,and agree with him that it were 
expedient to giue you a doſe of Ellebore, aan > 
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8 A Diſcourſe 
* Phyſicionsſay,hatha peculiar property to purge the me- 
lancholy humour, And therefore you ſhall do very well 
(I think) to declare vnto him,whart reaſons induced you 
to religne that office, wherein I my lelfe can teſtitie with 
how good contentment of all the table you did ſcrue fo 
many yeares . For withall ſome of vs, that hauenotyer 
vnderſtood vpon what founcation this reſolution of 
yours is ſet and grounded, ſhall in like ſort reſt the better 
ſatisficd,if from your ſelfe they ſhall be made capable of 
ſome reaſonable cauſe that might induce youtherunto. 
And henceforth belecue,it hath bin well done, not be- 
cauſe you did it, but becauſe you haue done it with rea- 
ſon andiudgment : whichalthough we beall ſufficiently 
perſwaded you take to be your guides in al your actions, 
yet theſe words of maſter Smiths,and the like diſcourſes, 
which we heare very often among ſome thar loue you 
and wiſh you wel, doth make vs ſometimes halte doubt- 
\ full to allow of thisretiring your ſelfe from the State. 
Becauſe we ſuppoſe that a man of your condition and 
qualities ſhould rather ſecke to be employed, and to ad- 
uance himſelfe in credit and reputation, then to hide his 
talent, and withdraw himſelfe from action, in which the 
chiefe commendation of vertue doth conſiſt. And to ſay 
truly what I thinke, a man of your ſort, bred and trained 
(as1t feemeth you haue bin) inlearning , and thathath 
thereto added the experience and knowledge,which tra- 
uell and obſeruation of many things in forraine coun- 
tries muſt breed in him that hath ſeene many places, and 
the maners,orders,and policies of ſundry nations,ought 
rather to ſecke to employ his ability and ſufficiency in 
the ſeruice of his Prince and country, then apply them 
to his peculiar benefit or contentment, For you that 


were in ſo good a way to raiſe your ſelfe to credite 
and 
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of Cruill life, 7 s 
and better employment, whereunto that office was but 
the firſt ſtep and triall of whatis in you , to forſake ſud. 
denly ſo direct a path,leading you to preferment,andro 
berake your ſelfe to a ſolitary courſe of life, or apriuate 
at theleaſt, ſeemeth a thing not agrecableto that opini6 
which euery man that knoweth you, had conceiued of 
your proofe : and that of you it may be ſaid, Grautor eff 
culpa clara principia deſerentis, quam nonincipientis ; Non 
enim maznaazeredi,ſed perſeuerare difficile. Whatis the 
end of parents in the education of their children,wherin 
they beſtow ſo much care, and ſpend their wealth to 

urchaſe them learning and knowledge; but a deſire to 
make them able tro beemployed, andahope to ſee them 
raiſed tocredit and dignitiein the common-wealth « Or 
who is he that doth not ſtriue by all the meanes he can 
toaduance himſelfe, and to preſle forward ſtill euento 
the higheſt places of authoritie, and fauour vnder his 
Prince,though oftentimes withno ſmall hazardanddan- 
er,if he may once lay hold vpon that locke,which,men 
ay , Occaſion hath growing on her forchead, being 
bald behind ; ſhewing thereby how fooliſh a thing it is 
to let her ſlip afterſhe hath once preſented her ſelfe tobe 
apprehended? Nodoubt but this folly will be laydto 
your charge by many, and not without good apparance 
of reaſon, ſince you hauing had the occaſion offered 
vnto you, as well to enrich your ſelfe,as toriſe in credite 
and reputation, haue neuertheleſſe let her go, after you, 
had faſt hand in her foretop, and abandoned ſogreata 
hope, nay,ſo aſſured a reward propoſed to you for your 
labour and paines, to be ſuſtained ſome while in that 

lace. 

; Sir(quoth I)to haueanſwered M. Smiths impuration, 


I ſuppoſe would haue bin very eafic, ſince the greateſt 
C matter 
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wo . A Diſconrſe 
matter therein was the neglecting of my profit, and the 
abandoningameane to pleaſure my friends.For the fiiſt 
is rathera commendation (though not ſo conceived by 
bim) then any iuſt blame : and the other is no more bur 
apartiall complaint of him and others of his diſpoſition, 
that looke to their owne priuate intereſt, and confider 
onely what they may miſle, by not hauing a fricnd in 
ſuch a place, who might ſtand them in ſtead, and regard 
no whit the contentment or diſcontentment of thcir 
friend, which they are notable to meaſure; as wanting 
the generall rule by which it ought to be meaſurcd | 
according to reaſon ; and ſo conſequently frame 
the meaſure according totheir owne minds : was their 
owne iudgements,cuen as the auncient Greekes were 
wontto ſay ofthe Lesbianrule , which being madeof 
lcad, the work-men would bend. and fit to their worke, 
and not frame their wortke by a right rule. But havin 

added to his obieftion your owne cenſure of me, w hoſe 
judgement and prudence is ſo wel knowne,and ſo much 
by me to be reſpected, I can nolefſe do,then make ſome 
further Apologie for my ſelfe touching that point, and 
open ſo much of my counſell and purpoſe in that bchalf 
as I ſhall thinkeneedfull to giue you and others,that will 
prefer reaſon before their opinions, ſufficient ſatisfaction, 
And firft where you ſay,that my ſeruice in the place was 
acceptable vntoyouall, Lcannot but therein acknow- 
ledge my good hap, rather then impute it toany ſufhci- 
encic in my ſclfe.Neither would I,in regard of that great 
courteſtc and fauour which I recciued therein, hauc wil- 


| lingly done any thing wy I. might. have ſcemed 


vnthankfull , orto haue made ſo {mall eſtimation of ſo 
worthy a fauour, But my not hauing bin brought vp or 


vied to muck writing and long ſtanding, (which of or- 
dinary 
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dinary that office doth requirt)beſides the extraordinary 
occaſions which the ſeruice bringeth forth, to traucll, ro 
ſit vplate, and diſorder the body, had bred ſuch an in- 
creaſe of rheume in me,and of infirmities cauſed therby, 


as I could not without manifeſt and certaine petill of 


ſhortaing my dayes haue continued the exetciſe of that 
place. Whercupon hauing in durifull fortmade knowne 
the cauſe of my delire to reſigne the office to the Lord 
Deputy,who was in likeſort priuy to ſome other juſt oc- 
caſion I had to furtherthat my reſolution; itplcaſed him 
with his accuſtomed prudence and fauour towards me, 
to conſider and to allow of my requeſt, and to grant me 
his honorable conſent to the accompliſhmet of the ſame. 
Neither can this be rightly termed in me aretiring my 
felfe from the State, ora withdrawing from aQtion to 
hide my talent . Forleauing aſide the vncertaintic and 
vaine ifſue for the moſt part of thoſe hopes that com- 
monly draw men on intoambitious heauing & ſhouing 
for dignities and places of credit and commoditie; from 
which tobe freed, little do men know orbelecue what 
gaine itis;as of things that,when they obtaine them not, 
vexcand tormenttheir finds , and when they obtaine 
them,do ſoone glut and weary them. What compariſon 
can a man of reaſon & iudgement make betweene them, 
and that contentednes which a well tempered and a mo. 
derate mind doth feele in a priuatelife, employed to the 
betteringand amending of the principall part, which di- 
ſtinguiſheth him from brute beaſts? Surely for my part 
I confeſl* frankly vnto you, and proteft I ſpeake truly, 
I haue found morequietnesand fatisfaftion in this ſmall 
time thatT haueliuedto my ſclfe, and enioyed the con- 
uerſarion of my bookes, when thecare of my little buil- 


dingand husbandry hath giuen me that ordinary inter- 
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12 A Diſcourſe 
miſſion which it muſt haue, then I d{d before inall the 
time that I ſpent in ſeruice about the State : the toile 
whereof was farre too higha price for the profit I might 
make of my place, and the expectation which was ef 
me of riling to any better. Which neucrtheleſſe, ſuppoſe 
it had bin much greater then cuer I concciued, or then 
you haue ſcemed to make the ſame : ſo free am I from 
ambition or couetiſe (howſocuer M.Smzith would haue 
me to frame my mind thereto) as I am notonly contene 
notto flatter my ſelfe with the ſhew of good, which the 
beſt hopes might haue preſented vnto me ; but reſolued 
alſo to put from me and tread vnder foot whatſocuer de- 
fire or inclination, that cither nature,ill cuſtome,or daily 
example might vrge me vnto,or ſtirre vp within me. It 
is a perillous thing for men of weake braines to ſtand in 
high places, their heads will ſo ſoone be giddie, and all 
cilmbing is ſubieRto falling . Letmen of great ſpirits, 
of high birth, and of excellent vertues, poſleſſe in Gods 
name thoſe dignities and preferments, which the fauour 
of the Prince and their ſufficiencie may purchaſe vnro 
them : for it is they, that (as the Poet ſayth) Poſuere in 
montibus vrbem : and of whom you might iultly ſay, 
Grauior eft culpa &rc. Foras for me, I am one of thoſe of 
whom the ſame Poet ſayd, Habitabant vallibus imis. And 
fo I had rather to do ſtill, then to forſake my ſtudies 
which I haue now begunne to renew againe: hauing ap- 
lied my endeuour tolay hold vpon the foretop, which 
.ady Occaſion hath offered me to that effect : for to any 
other intent,ſhe _ yet did ſo much as onceſhew her | 
ſelfe to me a farre off, much leſſe preſent her ſelfe to me 
ſo neare as I might reach to catch her, or faſten my hand 
in hergoldenlocke. I wiſh my friends therefore rather 


toallow, and giue their conſents tothis my reſolution, 
grounded 
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grounded(as Ithinke)vpon a reaſonable conſideration, 
and an exa@t weighing of mine owneabilitic and diſpo- 
ſition, then to concurre with M. S-#th in opinion, or 
with any others that would lay to my charge folly, or 
lacke of tudgement for theſame. And thatgenerally all 
men would belceue the Italian prouerbe, which fayth, 
that the foole knoweth better whatis good and meet for 
himſelfe, then doth the wiſe man whatis fit for another 
man. NotthatI would tkereby reie&t good counſell and 
friendly aduice , which I know well enough how bene- 
ficiallathing it istoall men in matters of doubtand difh- 
cultie : but my meaning is onely to reſerueto a mans 
. ownevnderſtading theiudgementof ſuch particularand 
priuate determinations, as concernethe contentment or 
diſcontentment of his mind;the circumſtances of which 
perhaps arenot meete to be communicated to others. 
The example whereof Paulus Amilins hath giuen vs,. 
with thatgraueand wiſe anſwer he made vnto his friends 
that wold needs reprehend him for repudiatinghis wife, 
alledging her many goodqualities, asher beautie, her 
modeſtic, her nobilitie, and other ſuch like : when put- 
ting forth his leg, heſhewed them his buskin, and ſayd, 
You ſee this buskin is wel and handſomly made,of good: 
leather, and to your ſeeming fitenough for my foote 
andleg, yet none of you knoweth (Iam ſure) where it 
doth wring me. Euen ſo my ſelfe may haply ſay to my 
whom my former anſwer may notfully ſarisfie , that al- 
though to their ſeeming my ſtate and condition was 
better by holding that office , not onely in reſpeRof the 
benefitand commoditie my ſelfe and my friends might 
reape thereby, butalſo in regard of the expectation of 
preferment8& aduancement that I might haue hadby the 


excrciſe ofthe ſame: yet is it to them vnknowne whato- 
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ther particulars might moue me toconceiue thereof o- 
otherwiſe,and tolike rather of the priuat life I now leade, 
then of all thoſe benefits and commoditics which the 0- 
ther could promiſe vnto me. 

Although the reaſons by you before alledged, might 
well cnough be anſwered,quoth {ir Robert Dillon, yer 
this laſt obietion you haue made to conclude your 
ſpeech withall, is ſuch, as I ſhould hold him vnwiſe that 
would go aboutto remoue you fro your determination. 
For it werea point of ouermuch curioſitie, to ſearch ſo 
farre into your mindand drift in that behalfe. But ſince 
it ſeemeth that your deſire is now bent to the renewing 
of your ſtudies , and to apply yourſelfe tothe bettering 
(as you ſay) of that part which is proper vnto man, 
whichis the mind, or reaſonable power of the ſoule, 
from whence indeed all operations worthy commenda- 
tion doproceed, I pray you let vs heare from you what 
kind of ftudie that is,by which you intend to purchaſe to 
your ſelfe this ſo greata good. For it isnot every ſcience 
that canaffoord the ſame, ſince we ſee oftentimes men 
of great learning in ſundry profeſſions, to beneuerthe- 
fes rude and ignorant in things that concerne their cari- 
age and behauiour: inſfomuch as it hath bin fitly vſed for 
a prouerbe among vs, that the greateſt clerkes are not al- 
wayes the wiſeſt men . And as I for one, am deſirous to 
know your determination and opinion touching that 
point:ſo do I think thatthereſt of theſe gentlemen here, 
wil be willing and gladto ſpend this time which we haue 
all diſpoſed to vitit you and keepe you companie,in hea- 
. ring you diſcourſe vpon ſo good a Theme, by which 
there cannot butariſe ſome good and profit to euery of 
ys.Bccauſe we nothing doubt, but that, as you haue ma- 


turely debated with your ſelte the reaſons that haue in- 
duced 
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duced you to take ypon you this reſolution, ſo you can 
declare the ſame, and make ys partakers with you of {0 
much of your contentment, as the loue and good will 
we beare you,will thereby faſten vpon vs. 

Sir ({aid I) you haueright well alledged and applied 
our common prouerbe , in my opinion : forit is not in- 
deed euery kind ofknowledge and ſtudie thatbertereth 
the mind of man,as dayly experience reachecth vs : ſince 
we ſce many men viethe ſame as an inftrumentto worke 
thcir miſchicfe and wickednes withall themoreartifici- 
ally and the mpre dangerouſly . Forthough nature hath 
engrafted in euery man a feruent defire-of knowledge, 
which diſcouereth it ſ{clfe in children,euen in their intan- 
cie; yet have weall from the corruption of her, a diſpoſi- 
tion likewiſe to abuſe the ſame, and to turne it rather to 
euill than to gaodneſle, if ſpeciall grace, oran excellent 
cducation (which canot be without grace) donotfaſhis 
and ftame the mind tothe right vic thereof, The general 
{ſcope of parents, when they ſet their children tolcarning, 
tendeth only to the enabling ofthem, thereby toattaine 
ſome meanes toliue by the profeſſion either of Law, of 
Phylicke, or of Diuinitie : for of the meaner intentions 
I wil not ſpeake. And roo common an error it is in ſcho- 
lers themſelues, whe they are entred into the Arts,which 
are called [iberal,to ſpend their time in curious ſearching 
of ſubtiltics,fiiuolous,and to no vſe:orels in purchaſing 
ratheran apparance of learning in the ſcience they apply 
their ſtudies vnto, thereby to win the ſhorter ”" topro. 
fit, then the profound and exact knowledge of ſciences 
themſelues;whereof euery one neuertheleſle _ tho- 
roughly attained, would yecld no ſmal helpeand furthe- 


rance to thatbettering ofthe mind, which I haue ſpo- 
gant: But: 


ken of, 
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But who is he thatinthe profeſſion of the Law,ay- 
methatany other marke , then at ſufficiencie to pleade 
well at the barre, todraw him the moreclicnts, orto riſe 
to ſuch dignitics as thereby others climbe vnto : or in 
Phyſick,then to haue areputation of skil,to procure him 
much practiſe to inrich himſelfe: or in Divinitic,then to 
beaccounted a good Preacher , whereby he may get a 
fruitful benefice, or be inueſted with ſome Biſhopricke 
and title of honor 2 Or which of them do we ſee, that 
when he hath hit the marke he ſhotar,and is cometo the 
height that his profeſſion can raiſe him vnto, doth ſhew 
himſelfe ſincere, or incorrupt of mind, or ſo maſter ouer 
his owne paſſions,as either through couctouſnes,or am- 
birtion, orloue, orhatred , he will not forget the dutic 
which he oweth to that place, whereunto he is called, 
and to him that hath giuen him the gift as well of the 
meane as of the thing it ſelfe ? 

To anſwer you therefore directly what kind of ſtudie 
I affe&t or thinke may moſt better my mind, I will ſay 
that it is none of theſe before mentioned : for albeit I ac- 
knowledge the true ſtudy of Diuinitie to include all that 
knowledge,which may any way be required for theper- 
feion of mans life : yet becauſe there isa more ſpeciall 
calling thereunto, then to any other,and ought to be ap- 
plied ina more reuerent maner,andtoafurtherend,then 
that eucry man might preſume to take it in hand , I dare 
not venture to make my ſelfe a profeffor of it. As forthe 
profeſſionofthe Law,I will not in theſe yeares,and with 
this mind , alienated from troubles and buſinefle, giue 
my ſelfe to the ſame, itbeing the principall meane and 
high way to leade me againe intothe labyrinth which I 
deſire moſt to eſchew and voide. To Phylicke I was by 


my fathers choice appointed ; for the Bee omgg” 
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of whoſe wil, as became me indutie and obedience, 4 
che time I ſpent by his direCtionin ſtudie,[employedin 
the knowlegde of the principles thereof : and ſithens,as 
well for the vie thereof to mine ownebehoofe, as for 
the delightfulneſſe , which the diſcouery of the ſecret 0- 
perations and effects of nature worketh (I ſuppoſe) ine- 
uery man as it doth in me, I haue(when timeand leiſure 
would permit) bent my moſt ſtudy and reading to the 
authors of that ſcience ; butintention to profeſle it,or to 
practiſe it, in very deed as yet had Ineuer none.For how 
ſocuer the prouidence of my father,ormine owne indu- 
ſtry had faſhioned me tobe meete to make a Phyſition, 
yet the higher prouidence had otherwiſe determined, 
making me to take another courſe of life, which before 
was neuer ſo much as once thought of by either of vs, 
and made me of a ſcholer to becomea ſeruant.By which 
occaſion being drawne into this countrey, and left my 
ſtudies,I haue ſo many yeares led my lite here inſuch ſort 
asyou haue ſcene. But hauing now withdrawne my ſelfe 
from the toileſome place I held, and gathered my ſelfe 
intoalittle compaſſe,as a ſnaile into his ſhell,my purpoſe 
is (if God ſhall pleaſe to giueme his gracious afliſtance) 
to ſpend my time in reading ſuch bookes,as I ſhall find 
fitteſt to increaſe my knowledge inthe duties ofa Chri- 
ſtian man, and dire me in the right path of vertue, 
without tying my ſelfeto any particularkind, And asI 
haue (God be thanked) ſome ſtore of all ſorts ; ſo ſhall 
I diſpenſe my time accordingly , ſometime in peruſing 
ſuch as may inſtru me moreand more in the true ma- 
ner of ſeruing God; ſometime in reading of hiſtories, 
whichareas mirrours orlooking-glaſſes for euery man 
to ſee the good and euill ations ofall ages, the better to 


ſquare his life to the rule of vertue,by the examples of 0- 
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thers; and ſometimes, and that for the moſt part (as thus 
aduiſed) in the ſtudy of Morall Philoſophic , which fra- 
meth men fitteſt for ciuill conuerſation, teaching them 
orderly what morall verrues are, and particularly what 
is the proper action of euery one, and likewiſe what vice 
is, and how vnſeemly a thing, and how harmefull to a 
good mind theſpot and contagion thereof is . To this 
haue I cuer hada ſpeciall inclination, and a greedy defire 
to inſtruct my ſelfe fully therein ; which hitherto, partly 
through the courſe I held whiles I was a ſcholer (as be- 
foreI ſaid) I could not weldo, and euer fithens my con- 
tinuall buſines and attendance about mine office, haue 
diverted metherefro. And toprofeſle plainly the truth, 
| notany one thing hath ſo much preuailed to make me 

reſolue the giuing ouer that place, as/the longing I had, 
and haue toreturne to the courfe of reading Morall Phi- 
loſophy,which I was cuen then newly entred into, when 
I was calted to beemployedin that office;and the delight 
whereof was ſo great vnto me, for that little which I had 
torcade, and the expectation ſuch,which I had 
conceiued of the yſe thereof (as by which aman learneth 
not onely to know how to carry himſelfe vertuouſly in 
hispriuataQtions, bur alſo to guide and order his family, 
and moreouer, to become meete for the ſeruice of his 
Prince and countrey , when occaſion of employment 
may be offered vnto him) that I was halfe doubtfull 
when I was ſummoned to come and take the place,whe- 
ther I ſhould accept thereof or no. 
Then faid M.Dormer, Yea but itſeemeth to me that 


. . theſe yourwords imply a contradiction , when ſayin 


that you haue ſo carneſtly defired to withdraw your ſelfe 
from the exercife of your office, wherin you had ſo good 


meanes,not only to make ſhew of your owne — 
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and yertue, and todo your Princeand countrey ſeruice, 
and withall to pleaſure many of your friends, you ſeeme 
neuertheles to direct your ſtudies to ſuch an end, as ai- 
methnot onely at the knowledge of vertue, butallo at the 
raCtiſe thereof, whereby a man is made fit andenabled 
for ſuch employments as the Prince or State ſhall lay 
vpon him. For indeed- it is an approoued ſaying among 
Philoſophers , YVirtutis lacs, actio : and you know what 
T ullie (auth, and Plato before him , Now nobis nati ſwmmue, 
partem patria, partem parentes, partem amici ſibt vendicant. 
So as M.Smiths accuſation(foroughtT ſee) may be held 
as yet very reaſonable againſt you, vnles you can alledge 
* vsſomebetter reaſon in your defence then hitherto you 
haue done. . 

In faith (quoth I) if you beall againſt me, I ſhall haue 
much adoe to defend my ſelfe,fince the old prouerbeis, 
that, Ne Hercules quidem contra duos: and how can Ithen 
reſiſt ſo many 2 But I hope that ſome of this companie 
will take my part , though he haue foreſtalled me of the 
two chicfemen, whoſepatronage might beſt haue ſer- 
ued me, hauing gotten you two lawyers to pleade for 
him. Yet becauſe ' ſuppoſe you hauenot bin entertained 
by him forthat purpoſe with any fee, and that youare 
here, notas lawyers oraduocates to maintaine his cauſe, 
but rather as indifferent Iudges, to determine who hath 
the beſt righton his ſide; I hope that ypon better infor- 
mation, you will be drawne — vprightly,and not 
be caried away with apparances, which oftentimes hide 
and caſta cloud ouer thetruth. And toanſwer therefore 
to your obiection, which carieth with it ſome probabi- 
litie,l would eaſily confeſle my ſelfein fault,if this refig- 
ning of my office had bin an abſolute retiring my {ele 


from ation, orthat I had (as they ſay) torſworne any 
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mh for the ſeruice of the State or my Prince. 
But if you pleaſe to conſider how this my reſolution 
hath bin | vpon a deſire to be freed onely from 
a placeof ſuch continuall toile and attendance, as ſuffe- 
red me to haue no time to ſpare, wherein I might almoſt 
breathe,or take any reaſonable recreation;and not toliue 
idle,or ſequeſtred ſo from ation,as Iſhould onely ſpend 
my time 1n reading or contemplation , I doubt not bur 
you wil find my words to agree wel inough withoutany 
contradiction, and my courſe of life well enough fitting 
 amanthatmeanecth notto liue to himſelfe alone. For it ' 
ſuch had bin my purpoſe, I would haue ſought out a 
meeter dwelling then this ſoneare the citic, and I could 
well enough haue deuiſed to haue bin farre from ſuch 
coptrollers as M.Smzth, and tohaucauoided this iudge- 
ment that I am now ſubic vnto,not without hazard of 
my reputation, hauing two ſuch perſons to aſſiſt my ac- 
cuſer,and beare vp his cauſe. You ſee thatIhauenot ſo 
eſtranged my ſells from all employments, but that I can 
becontentto take paine in the increaſing of her Maicfties 
reuenue, by the care I haue of her impoſt : I refuſe nor 
any other ordinary employments,as of trauelling in ſuch 
commiſſions as the Lord Deputie and Councelofttimes 
direct vnto me for the examining of ſundric cauſes: 
neither do I ſo giue my ſelte to bepriuate , butthat you 
and other my friends, who vouchſafe of their courteſte 
ſometimes to viſite me, find me apt enough to keep them 
companie, cither here at home, or clſe abroad : ſo as 
though I defire to know how to do theſe things as per= 
tectly wellasI might, andtothatend frame my ſelfe as 
much to ſtudy as conueniently I can,yetdo I not therin 
contradict the reaſonable and iuſt diſpoſition I haue to 
employ my ſelfc for the ſeruice other Nt” OC- 
on 
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cafion ſerueth: neither doth my endeuour in that behalf 
any way oppoſe it ſelfe tro my deſire, of retiring from a 
painefull employment to a more quiet life, which now 
(I thanke God)I enioy: wherein I may frankly and truly 
proteſt vnto you, T find more {weetnes and contentment 
in one dayesexpence, then I could taſte in ſeuen yeares 
before,whiles I was Clerkeof the Councell. And were it 
but in regard of that ſame contentment, Iknow not what 
man of reaſonable ſenſe and vnderſtanding, would not 
eſtceme the purchaſe thereof at a farre higher rate then 
any office in Ireland whatſocuer. M.Smith therfore may 
well enough put vp his pipes, and hold his peace hence- 
forth, and I hope not onely yee two, but all thereſt of 
this companie will hold him ſufficiently put to filence, 
and begin to allow of thigmy reſglution , < ſee- 
ing it aimeth at ſohigha markeas humane felicitie. 

At which word the Primate ſeemedas it were to ſtart, 
& ſaid, what fir2though we can be content toadmit your 
reaſons againſt M.Smith,and to allow of your reſolutis, 
as hauing choſen (as our Sauiour {aid to Martha of her 
ſiſter) the better part ; yet muſt you not thinke that we 
willlet cuery thing go with you which you ſay : but by 
your leaue, plucke you alittle backe by the ſleeue, when 
welece you preſſe Gino preſumptuouſly , as now in 
my opinion you do, when you ſeeme to ſhoote at ſuch 
a marke as humane telicitie , which is without, not your 
reach oncly,butallmens,whiles they are here in this low 
and muddie world: for Iwis thatis no where to be found 
butaboue the ſtars: mans felicity is placed only in heaue, 
where God of his mercie hath appointed it for him to be 
found, and nothereonearth.I 6 ofhis mercic, becauſe 


albcit he had ordained the ſame forman from before all 
ages; yct our firſt father by his diſobedicnce deprwing: 
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himſelfe and all his poſteritic of all poſſibilitic thereof, 
the ſame was eftſoones by the infinite goodnesand mer- 
cie of God purchaſed to him againeata deare price,cuen 
the precious bloud of his deareſt Son,which he was con- 
tent tro ſhed for the ranſome of mankind , entrapped by 
che divell,and taken captiue, whereby he _ returne 
into his heauenly countrie againe, to enioy that happie 
inheritance prepared there for him. Whoſocuer therivre 
ſhall ſeeke to get his felicitie here in this world , will find 
hinſelfe decciued : and although it be ſaid to ſome pur- 
pole fitly, that he that ſhooteth at a ſtarre,aimeth higher 
then he that ſhooteth atafurbuſh : yet welt ye wot, that 
to ſhoot vpto the ſtares, is but meere follic and vanitie; 
and no leffe do Thold youraiming atſo high a marke to 
be,which is ſo farre out of your reach. 

I crie you mercie,my Lord,quoth I, if I haue ſtepped 
into your marches before I wereaware « ButI may the 
better be excuſed, becauſe I hadno intention or purpoſe 
ſotodo;butſimply,andafterthecomon maner of ſpeech 
haue vſed the general word in ſtead of the particular. For 
thoughT ſaid I aimed at the high marke of humane feli- 
citie, yet for ſo little as I hane read in Morall Philoſo- 
phy,I haue learned that P/azohath made mention of two 
diſtin& felicities of man (and others beſides him)the one 
a contemplatiue felicitie (which ſome men haply draw 
neare ynto, but cannot perfely attaine in this life) the 
other an active or practicke felicitie, conſiſting in vertu- 
ous actions, and reducing of a mans paſſions vnder the 
rule of reaſon. Which praQticke felicitie may not onely 
beatchieued here on earth by mans endeuour, aſſiſted 
with Gods grace and fquour:bur isalſo a greathelpeand 
meane for ſuch as obtaine the ſame, to bring them after 


this life vnto the other in heaygn. Of this latter, the rules 
whereof 
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whereof are to be taken from you Church-men and Di- 
uines; I meantnot when I ſaid, laymed ſo high , atthe 
leſtwiſe my purpoſe was not properly to ſay,thatT ſhot 
atthat marke by my Rudic, for then I ſhould haue con- 
tradited my former words,whenl proteſted Idurſtnort 
preſume tothe ſtudie of Diuinitic, which(I well vnder- 
ſtood)required a particular calling. But onely my mea- 
ning was to get be that I had relolued 
by the ſtudy of Morall Philolophie to compaſle,lo farre 
forth as my endeuours could preuaile, thathumanepra- 
Qicke felicitic , which ofall men in all ages hath bene {o 
highly eſtecmed,and forthedireing of men wherunto, 
fo many great learned Philoſophers haue taken ſo great 
trauell and paines to findoutthe ready way vntoit, and 
by their writings to make the ſame knowne to others: 
whereby not onely particular perſons might in this life 
attaine toliue happily, butalſo purchaſe the fame happi- 
nes to their families, yea to whole Cities and Common- 
wealths. This felicitie(I think)cuery wel diſpoſed man is 
to labor for inthis litez & the better he is borne, the more 
ought hero bend his ſtudy to learne by what meanes the 
ſame is to be attained : and by working accordingly, to 
prepare himſelfe to be fit and capable of that other when 
focuer he ſhall be called out of this world, knowing how 
aſſured promiſes therofare giuen to them that in this life 
livevertuouſly; and how certain he may be,that the fur- 
ther that good which his vertuous actions ſhall extend to 
the benefite of others in this life, the greater ſhall be his 


rewardin the life tocome,where that felicitic is prepared 
forthem, that by the treading downe of their paſſions 
and ſenſual appetites,ſhal endeuour toreduce their ſoule 
to that pureneſſe and cleannes whichis required in them 
to whom that cuerlaſting bliſle and felicitie is O 

he 
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For my part, thething which I moſt earneſtly deſire, is 
to learne the ſhorteſt way to compaſle the ſame : and 
happpie ſhould I thinke my ſelfe if I could find any man 
whoſe knowledgeand learning might helpe me to dire 
my ſtudy to that end; becauſe I know right well how 
hard it is for a man by his owne labour to ſearch out the 
ready way to vnderſtand thoſe precepts, which haue bin 
ſet downe in thelearned writings of Philoſophers that 
haue treated of that matter, eſpecially in the Greeke and 
Latine tongues, in which it hath bin ſubſtantially hand- 
led. For although I cannot truly pretend jgnorance in 
_ theLatine, in which the workes of Plato and Ariſtotle are 
to be read: yerT confeſſe that I donot find thart facilitie 
inthe conceiuing of their writings,as I could wiſh , oras 
the greedinefle of my deſire to apprehend might ouer- 
take. For Plato hath couched his ſenſe thereof ſo difper- 
ſedly in his dialogues, asIthinke he muſt beaman of 
great learning and exact iudgement that ſhall pickethem 
out,and ſcuerthem from the other parts of Philoſophie, 
which he indeed moſt diuinely diſcourſeth vpon . And 
Ariſtotle is notto me ſocleare nor {o cafily vnderſtood 
without deepe ſtudy, as my meane capacitic would re- 
quire ; ſpecially without the interpretation of ſome bet» 
ter ſcholer then my ſelfe. And herein do I greatly enuic 
the happineſſe of the Italians, who haue in their mother- 
tongue late writers, that haue with a ſingular cafie me- 
thod , taughtall that which P/aro or rife haue con- 
fuſedly or obſcurcly left written. Of which,ſomeT haue 
begun toreade with no ſmall delight,as Alexander Picco- 
lomini,Gio. Baptiſta Giraldi, and Guazzo, all three hauing 
written vpon the Erhick part of Morall Philoſopie both 
exatly and perſpicuouſly . And would God that ſome 


of our countrimen wold ſhew themſclues ſo wel affected 
to 
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to the good of their countrie ( whereof one principall l 

and moſt important part conliſteth in the inſtructing of | 

men to vertue) as to {et downe in Engliſh the precepts | 
of thoſe parts of Morall Philoſophy, whereby onr youth 
might wichout ſpending of lomuchrime,as the learning 
of thoſe other languages require, ſpeedily enter into the 
right courſeof vertuous lite. In the meane while I muſt 
ſtruggle with thoſe bookes which I vnderſtand,and con= | 
tent my ſelfe to plod vpon them,in hope that God(who 
knoweth the ſincerenefle of my defire) will be pleaſed 
to open my vnderſtanding, ſo as I may reape that profit 
of my reading, which trauell for . Yet is thereagentle- 
man in this company, whom Ihaue had oftena purpoſe 
ro intreate,thatas his leiſure might ſcrue him, he would 
vouchſafe ro ſpend ſometime with me to inſtruct me 
in ſome hard points which I cannot of my ſelfe vnder- 
ſtand:knowing him to be not onely perfect in the Greek 
tongue, but alſo very well read in Philoſophic,both mo- 
rall and naturall. Neucrtheles ſuch is my baſhfulnes, as 
I never yet durſt open my mouth to diſcloſe this my de- 
fire vato him, though I haue not wanted ſome hartning 
thereunto from himſelfe, For of his loue and kindnes to 
me,he encouraged melong fithens tofollow the reading 
of the Grecke tongue, and offered me his helpe to make 
me vnderſtand it. But now that ſo good an oportunitic 
is offered vnto me, to ſatisfic in ans ſort my defires 
I thinke I ſhould commit a great fault, not tomy ſelfe a- 
lone, but to all this company, ifT ſhould not enter my 
requeſt thus farre,as to moue him ro ſpend this time 
which we haue now deſtined to familiar diſcourſe and 
conuerſation , in declaring vnto vs the great benefires 
which men obtaine by the knowledge of Morall Philo- 


ſophie, and in making vs toknow whatthe ſame is, _ 
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be the parts thereof, whereby vertuesare to be diſtingui- 
ſhed from vices:and finally that he will be pleaſed torun 
ouer in ſuch order as he ſhall thinkegood, ſuch and fo 
many principles and rules thereof, as ſhall ſerue not only 
for my better inſtruis, butalſo for the contentmet and 
fatisfation of youal. For I nothing doubr,but that cuery 
oneof you will be glad to heare ſo profitablea diſcoutle, 
and thinke the time very wel ſpent,wherin ſo excellent a 
knowledge ſhal be rcuealed vnto you, from which cuery 
onemay beaſlured to gather ſomefruitas wel as my ſelt. 
Therfore (aid I)turning my ſelfe to M. Spenſer, It is you 
fir, to whom it pertaincth to ſhew your ſelfe courtcous 
now yntovs all, and to make vs all beholding vnto you 
forthe pleaſure and profit which we ſhall gather from 
your ſpeeches,if you ſhall vouchlafe to open vnto vs the 
poodly cabinet, in which this excellent treaſure of ver- 
rues lieth locked vp from the vulgar ſort. And thereof in 
the behalfe of all, as for my ſelfe,I do moſt earneſtly in- 
treate you notto fay vs nay. Vnto which words of mine 
euery manapplauding moſt with like words of requeſt, 
and the reſt with geſture and countenances expreſſing 
as much, M.Sperſer anfweredin this maner. 

Though it may ſeeme hard for meto refuſe therequeſt 
made by youall, whom, euery one alone, I ſhould for 
many reſpects be willing to gratifie: yetas the caſe ſtan- 
deth, I doubt not but with the conſent ofthe moſt part 
of you, I ſhall be excufed at thistime ofthis taske which 
would be laid vpon me. ForſureI am,thar it is not vn= 
knowne vntoyou,thatT haucalready vndertaken a work 
teding to the ſame effect, which is in herozcal wverſe,vnder 
thetitle ofa Faerie 2ueene,to repreſentall themoral ver- 
tues,aſhgning to cucry vertue, a Knight to be the patron 


and defender of the {lame : in whoſe actions and feates 
of. 
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of armes and chiualry , the operations of that yertue, 
whereof he is the protctor,are to be expreſſed, and the 
vices & vnruly appetites that oppoſe themſclues againſt 
the ſame,to be beate downe & oucrcome. Which work, 
as I haue already well entred into, if God ſhall pleaſe to 
ſpare me life that I may finiſh it accordin : tomy mind, 
your wiſh (M. 5ryſkett) will be in ſomeſort accompli- 
ſhed, though perhaps not fo cffecually as you could de- 
ſire. And theſame may very well ſcrue for my excuſe, if 
ar this time I craue to be forborne in this your requeſt, 
ſince any diſcourſe,that I might make thus on the ſudden 
in ſucha ſubieR,would be bur f1mple, andlittle toyour 
ſatisfactions, For it would require good aduiſementand 

remeditation forany man to vndertake the declaration 
of theſe points that you haue propoſed, containing in 
effe@ the Ethicke part of Morall Philoſophie . Whereof 
ſince I haue taken in hand to diſcourſeart large in my po- 
eme before ſpoken, I hope the expectation of that work 
may ſerue to free me at this time from ſpeaking in that 
matter , notwithſtanding yourmotion andall your in- 
treaties, But I will tell you, how Ithinke by himſclte he 
may very well excuſe my ſpeech, and yet fatisfie all you 
inthis matter. I haue ſeene (as he knoweth) a tranſlation 
made by himſelfe out of the ralian tongue,ofa dialogue 
comprehendingall the Etrhick part of Moral Philoſophy, 
written by one of thoſe three he formerly mentioned, 
and thatis by Girald;vnder thetitle of a dialogue of civil 
life. If it pleaſe himto bring vs forth that tranſlation tobe 
here read among vs, or otherwiſe todeliuer to vs, as his 
memory may ſerue him,the contents of the ſame;heſhal 
(I warrant you)ſatisfie you allat the ful,and himſelfe wil 
hauc no cauſe but to thinke the time well ſpent in re- 
uiewing his labors,eſpecially inthe OY of {0 ai 
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his friends, who may thereby reape much profit, and 
the tranſlation happily farethe better by ſome mending 
it may recciuc inthe peruſing, asall writings elſe may do 
by the oft& examinatis of the ſame. Neither let it trouble 
him,that Iſo turne ouer to him againe the taske he wold 
haue put me to:forit falleth out fit forhim to verifie the 
rincipall part ofall this Apologie, euen now made for 
imſclfe;becauſe thereby it willappeare that he hath not 
withdrawne himſelf from ſeruice of the State, toliue idle 
or wholy priuateto himſelfe, but hath ſpent ſometime 
in doing that which may greatly benefitothers, and hath 
. ferued notalittleto the bettering of his owne mind, and 
increafing of his pas, 2A he for modeſty pre- 
tend much ignorance, and pleade want in wealth, much 
like ſome rich beggars, who either of cuſtom,or for coue. 
touſnes,go to begge of others thoſe things whercof they 

haueno want at home. | 
With this anſwer of M. Spenſers,it ſeemed thatall the 
company were wel ſatisfied: forafter fome few ſpeeches, 
whereby they had ſhewed an extreme longing after his 
worke of the Faerie Ducene, whereof ſome parcels had 
bin by ſome of thern ſeene , they all began to preſſe me 
to produce my tranſlation mentioned by M. Spenſer, 
that it might be peruſed among them , or elſe that I 
ſhould { as neare as I could ) deliuer vnto them the 
contents of the ſame, ſuppoſing that my memory 
would not much faileme inathing ſo ſtudied,and adui- 
ſedly ſet downe in writing, asa tranſlation muſt be, And 
albeit] alledged formine excuſe, thatT had done it bur 
for mineexerciſe in both languages, not with purpoſe to 
hauec itſcene,nor fo aduiſedly,as had bin needtul rocome 
vnder their cenſures : yet would they haue no nay, but 
without protracting time in excuſes, I muſt needs fulfill 
their 
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their defires 3 and ſo with a councons force they made 
meriſe from where I fate to go fetch my papers. Which 
being brought before them 1 ſaid: Loe,here you may ſee 
by the manner of theſe looſe ſheetes, how farre I megane 
this labour of mine ſhould come tolight : and the con- 
fuſed lying of them,and the blots andinterlinings which 

ou ſee, may giue you well enough to vnderſtand, how 
hard athing it is to haue itread before you, 5,you pre- 
tended . Beſides that, it is ofſuch a bulke and volume, 
as you may calily vnderſtand, it cannot in a ſhort time, 
berunneouer. And therefore ſince you haue focafily 
acquited M. Sperſer of that charge which youall wh me 
ſeemed fo deſirous to impoſe vpon him: you may do wel 
in like courteous manner to diſcharge me of the like bur. 
then that you would lay vpon me. - 5rftairh; 
Then fad ſir Robert Dzllon, though it appeare indeed 
vnto vs,that the loſe and diſorderly placing of the papers 
with theinterlinings , do make it vnfit to be read as we 
deſired , and that the often interrupring of the ſenſe to 
find out and match the places, would takeaway the beſt 
artof thedelight which the ſubic might yeeld vs: yet 
cauſe we know that you, bauing tranflated the whole, 
may eaſily with your memory ſupply the detects of the 
papers; I for my part do thinke, and ſo ſuppoſe dothe 
reſt here preſent, that it is no ſufficient reaſon to free you 
from ſo profitable a labour,as this, whereby you may ac-. 
quaint vs with thoſe worthy conceits in our owne lan- 
guage, which you haue in the Italian found to be fo de- 
lightfull, and fitto be communicated by your trauell to 
others. Therfore if you ſhal not think it good to reade it 
vnto vs as itis ſet downe in the tranſlation preciſely ; at 
the leaſt yet this we will vrge you vnto, that you will be 


contenttodeliuer vnto vs the general points of the ſame, 
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marſhalling them in their order , though in the circum- 
ſtances of the dialogue and perſons you follow not cx- 
ay the forme of the author, and our diſpenſation in 
that caſe ſhall ſerue to deliuer you from the blame, thac 
otherwiſe as an-interpreter you might be ſubiect vnto. 
For being done to vs,and at our requeſt, weſhall be your 
warrants , notwithſtanding any law or cuſtome to the 
contrary. Be you onely willing to gratifie vs, and forthe 
reſt feare you no danger; fince we fit not here as in the 
courts,to examine whether there be as well due forme, 
as ſufhcient matter in bills 8 pleadings thatare brought 
before vs: butare here to paſſe the time with you in ho- 
neſt and vertuous conuerſation . And the drift of our 
ſpeeches hauing growne to this iſſue, that we ſhould 

end this ſhort ſpace which we may betogether, in the 

iſcourſing vpen the Ethick part of Morall Philoſophic, 
and you hauing the ſubic ſo ready athand , in Gods 
name we pray you,delay vs not by lofing time in friuo- 
lous excuſes, but __ toopen to vs this treaſure, which 
you would fo faine hide from our eyes. 

Here they began all to ſecond his ſpeeches,and ſo im- 

rtunatly to intreate me toaccompliſh their defire,that 

ing no furtherable to ſay them nay: I anſwered. 

Since ſuch is your will , I canno longer reſiſt you: 
onely thus much I mult proteſt vnto you , that you are 
guiltic,notonely of whatſocuer fault or error I ſhal com- 
mitagainſt the lawes of an interpreter,butalſo of breach 
of thelaw of hoſpitalitie,in ouerruling me in mine owne 
houſe. And as forthis I may iuſtly complaine of violece, 
yet perhaps find no redreſſe, ſo ifany ſhal find fault with 
me for not obſeruing the preciſe rules ot.a tranſlator ,ler 
him impute the ſame not to me, but ynto you , hauing 
ſome compaſſion vpon me, that beſides being conſtrai- 
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ned toproduce that which I purpoſed to haue kept to 
my felfe, Fam alſo forced to doit,nort according to mine 
owne choice,but in ſuch ſort as it hath pleaſed youto c6- 
pell me, Well then,to gaineas much time as may be,I wil 
omit the introduction of the author to his dialogue, as a 
thing depending vpon former matter and occaſton , by 
which the perſons introduced by him arc fitted: for his 
purpoſe, & ſuppoſing this preſent companie to be as ape 
to conceiue the reaſons by him-ſet downe, & to make as 
pertinent obieions as they.did, I will begin cuen there 
where he,following the courſe of moſt others that haue 
writte vpon that ſubic&,maketh entry into his diſcourſe, 
But with this prouiſo, that, becauſc this day will not ſerue 
vs torunne ouer the whole, you wil be content,that,as he 
hath deuided his whole work into three dialagues,lo we 
may meete here three ſeuerall dayes,to giuecuery ſeueral 
dialogue of his one day to explane the ſame: for ſo much 
(I think)may well be performed euery day. To which 
they allagreeing, I tooke my looſe papers tn hand , and 
began in this manner following. I muſt now preſuppoſe 
that ye, whoI eſteeme to be as thoſe gentlemen introdu- 
ced by this author, haue likewiſe moucd the ſame queſti- 
on, which they did,to wit, what maner of life agenilemi 
15 to vndertake and propoſe to-himſelfe,to attaine to that 
end in this world, which among wiſemen hath bene,and 
5 accounted the beſt; beginning fro the day of his birth, 
andſo guiding him therein vntill he be meet to purchaſe 
the fame end. Andlikewiſe where any occaſion of doubt 
or queſtion, for the better vnderſtanding may happen in 
the diſcourſe, that ſome one of you deliring to bereſo]- 
ved therein, wil demaund ſuch queſtions as ſhal beneed- 
full. Wherein you ſhall find this author plenrifully to ſa. 


tsfic your expectations, not tying himſelfe abſolutely 
to 
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_ tofollowneither Plato nor Ariſtotle, but gathering from 


both, and from other excellent writers beftdes, fo much 
as may yceld you the greatcr and fuller ſatisfaction. Giue 
eare therefore vnto his words. 
Tr end in all things thatmen doin this world, is the 
firſt that is col1dered,though afterwards it be the laſt 
to beputinexecution. Andas,when it is brought toper- 
fection,it beareth the name of effe&, ſo is itthe cauſe that 
moucthall otherto bring it tocffe& . And therefore to 
treate of that end, which is now the motion inducing vs 
to diſcourſe hereupon, we mult come to the firſt princi- 
ples which may be the cauſes to bring a man to this end. 
In which reſpe& it were needfull for me firſt to ſpeake 
of the generation of man, finceasall ſeeds bring forth 
their fruit like to themſclues;ſo falleth it out for the molt 
partin men : for ſuch as arc the father and the mother, 
ſuch are moſt commonly the children. I ſhould likewiſe 
declare, how he that wil bea commendable father,ought 
to hauca ſpeciall care,not ofhimſclfe onely (for him we 
wil ſuppoſe to be a man endewed with allthe ornaments 


/ required fora wel compoſed body and mind) but of the 


mother alſo. Foralbeit ſhe recetue the ſeed of generation 
from the man , yet howſocuerit be, thechildren when 
they be once concciued,take their nouriſhment from the 


 mother.and in her wombe,vntill the time of their birth: 


whereby we ſee the children very often to retaine the vi- 
ces of the mother. Alſo that in regard hereof,cuery man 
that intenderh to take a wife,ought to be very caretull in 
the choice of her ; ſo that ſhe may not be baſe of paren- 
rage, vitious, wanton, deformed, lame, or otherwiſe im- 
perfector defective: but well borne, vertuous,chaſte, of 
talland comely perſonage, and well ſpoken ; tothe end 


that of father and mother, by kind gentle, vertuous, o- 
eſt, 
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deft, and comely of ſhape and proportion ,|lik* children 
may betwcene them be brought forth. For tro wiſe men 
hath proceeded thar warning to men, that ſuch wiucs 
they thould chute as they withedto haue their children, 
And « Ar:hidamus King of Sparta, was condemned by 
his citizens to pay a fine, for hauing taken to wife a wo- 
man of very low ſtature; becaule (laidthcy) ſhe is like to 
bring vs forth no kings, but dandiprats. Thercby decla- 
ring how they accounted no {mall part ofthe muteſtic of 
aking,to confiſt in the comely preſence and ſtature of his 
body; and not without cauſe , Forit is written,that the 
goodly ſhew andapparance of a man, is the firſt thing 
worthy ſoucraigntie. But becauſe in the requeſt madeto 
me,Iam required to begin onely athis birth, I thinke it 
ſhall ſuffice,if I declare vnto you in what maner he ought 
to be nouriſhed, and broughrvp, and inſtructed, ill he 
come to ſuch ripe yeares and iudgement as he may rule 
himſelte, and be his owne guide to direct all his aftions 
to that ſamecnd , which in all humane things is the laſt 
and beſt. Neuertheles before I begin therewith, I would 
haue you to vnderſtand, that the firſt gift which the fa- 
ther beſtoweth on the ſon after he is borne, is his name, 
by which heis all hi; life rime to be called. Which name, 
is to be wiſhed, may be decentand fit,ſo as it may ſeeme 
the life of theThild is marked with aſigne or pronoſti- 
cation of good hap, and of being framed to the courſe 
of vertue: forſomeare of opinion, thatthe name often- 
times preſageth the qualitiesand conditions of the child. 
And therefore they arenot to be commended that name 
their children by thenamcs of brute beaſts , as in ſome 
countries is vſed; where the names of Leo, of Orſo, of A- 
ſtore, of Pardo, of Cane, and (uch like are in vie: as if their 


deſire were that their children ſhould reſemble thoſe 
F wild 
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* wildandbruite beaſts intheir conditions. Let men ther- 


fore in Gods namebe intitled with names meet for men, 
and ſuch as may ſignifie or carry with them dignitie, or 
rather holinefle andreligion,and leauc to bruite beaſts 
their owne poſſeſſion. 

Then, ſaid fir Robert Dillon , before you proceed any 
further, I pray you let vs vnderſtand whether that point 
becleare or no, of the nouriſhing all manner ofchildren. 
For among Lycurgw his lawes, there was one, whereby 
it was ordained, that ſuch children as were borne vnper- 
fetinany partof their bodics, crooked , mi{-thapen, 
of ill aſpect, ſhould not onely, not be foſtered vp, but 
alſo be throwne downe from the top of a high rocke, as 
creatures condemned by God and nature in their con- 
ception ; and ſo marked by them , to the end that men 
might know, that ſuch(if they werethrough ignorance 


. bred & nouriſhed) werelikely: to bring harme and ruine 
to the houſes and common-wealths wherin they ſhould 


live. Ler vs therfore heare yourauthors opinion concer- 
ning thatlaw, 

There is no doubt (faid I) but that ſuch was the opi- 
nion of Lyc«arz#5 and {uch his law,though cruell and vn- 
juſt. Neuertheles though the felicitie of man bea perte- 
ction ofall the good gifts of body and mind, and he that 
is ſo borne,cannot indeed be properly termed happie in 
the higheſt degree of worldly happines : yet much more 
prudently haue thoſe wiſe men determined, who fay, 
that the imperfections of mens bodies which are borne 
withthem, are not tobe imputed to them as hurtful or 
ſhametull,becauſeit is not in their power to auoidthem. 
And who is he that can be ſo hard hearted as to ſlay an 
infant ſo cruelly, onely becauſe nature hath ſhaped him 


vnpertectin any ot his lims? The mindofany good _ 


3 
abhorreth to thinke ſuch a thing, much more to put it N 
execution. 

Indeed{replied fir Robert Dillon) pittic ought alwaics 
to be before the eyes ofal men,asa thing natural tothery, 
and without which they are vnworthy the name of hu- 
manitie : yet muſt not this pittie extend ſo farre forany 
particular compaſſion, as thereby toconfound the vn1- 
uerſall order of things . The pittie which Hecuba had of 
Paris (as Pocts haue taught vs) was the cauſe that Troy 
was burnt , and Priamm with all his worthy family de- 
ſtroyed: which things (ſay they) had neuer happened,if 

, contrary to the directis of the Gods (who by her dreame 

forewarncd her of thoſe cuils) ſhe had not ſaued him. 

Ifthen it were true, as Lycurews affirmed, that the markes 

or tokens,ſo brought into the world by children from 

their mothers wombe,ſhould foretell ſuch to belikely to 

bring ruine or calamitie to ther cities or countries; were 

it not better that he that is ſo borne, ſhould rather die in 

his cradle, then be nouriſhed to become the ouerthrow 

and defolation ofa whole people? We know that by the 

opinion of the wiſeſt, it is expedient rather one ſhould 

| die to ſauc a multitude, then by ſparing his lifeanumber 
ſhould periſh, 

That opinion (ſayd TI) is not vaworthy wiſe men, but 
it is deepely to be confidercd, and their meaning to be 
looked into, for ſo ſhall we find no ſuch ſenſe therein, as 
you inferre : for thoſe men ſpake not of children newly 
borne, who are notable,cither by ſpeech or deed,togiue 
any ſigne ortoken , whereby it may be gathered, that 
they will proue either good or cuill; but of ſuch,as being 
commonly heads and ring-leaders of factious and ſedi- 

N tious people, do make themſelues authors ofthe deſtru- 


Qtion of noble families and whole citics : ſuch as were 
F 2 both 
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both the Gracchiin Rome, and ſundry others in Greece, 
And ſoitisto beapplied, to wit, thatſuch a man ſhall ra- 
ther die, then forthe ſauing of his life,a whole citie or 
people ſhould goto wracke, Or otherwiſe, when in time 
of warrc, by the ioyningof two armies in battell, a great 
multitude were likly to be {laine, it werefarre better that 
one, or two, or moe, in ccrtainc number on each fide 
ſhould fight and hazard their liues in ſtead of the reſt, 
then their whole powersto meet, and venterthe ſlaugh- 
ter of the moſt part of them . As inthebeginning of the 
State of Rome, the Horaty and the Curraty did to keepe 
from hazard of battell both people, which were ready ar- 
medand prepared to fight together. Inlike manner may 
that ſaying beapplicd, in caſea whole citie bein danger 
of delolation, & that the death of one man may redeeme 
the ſame. As by Curtizs the ſame citie of Rome was pre- 
ſcrued: who with fogreatcourage threw himſclfe armed 
on horſ{cbacke into that peſtilent pit which infected the 
whole citie, to theend that by his death he might ſaue 
the people from that mortalitic and infeftion . And the 
ſamecfic (but farre moreexcellently) did our Sauiour 
likewiſe work,who to redeeme mankind from the bands 
of hell, tooke vpon him all our ſinnes,through which we 
were become thrals to Satan; and for our ſaluation yecl- 
ded himſelfe willingly to a moſt bitter death . But as in 
ſuch caſes it is to be allow 2d, that one ſhould die for the 
people : ſo is itmuch more to bediſcommended then I 
can declare, thatan infant newly borne ſhould be killed, 
though by detect of nature, want of ſced,or any ſtraine 
or miſchance of the mother, orthrough abundance of ill 
humors, or any other ſtrangeaccident, it be borne im- 
erfc Rt, or marked as is ſard. 
Wc<II,faid fir Robert D;lſap,ii 15 ttize indeed that the Jaw 
of 
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of Lycurzus was too cruell and vniuſt, But Plato in his 
books deRepub, deuiſed a more mild and reaſonable way: 
for he allowed not that ſuch children ſhould be killed,as 
holding it inhumane, yetheordained that they ſhould 
be brought vp in ſomeplace appointed out of the citic, 
and that they ſhould be debarred all poſſibilitic of bca- 
ring any rule or magiſtracie in the Common-wealth.For 
itſeemed, he thought that throughthe intempcrance and 
diſordinateliuing of the parents, children came to be in- 

endredno leffe deformed and corrupt in mind then in 
body:and therein the exceſle of drinking wine to be a 
principall cauſe, In which reſpect he forbadas wel tothe 
man astothe woman the vſe of wine at ſuch times as 
they were diſpoſed to attend the generation of chil- 
dren, 

Plato((aid I)muſt not be left vnanfiwered, neither wil I 
ſpare toſay(by his l-aue)that his law,though itbe milder 
then the other, was neuerthemoreallowable for the cau- 
ſes aboue ſpecified. For it is not alwayes true, that the im- 
perfections of the body arelikewiſe inthe mind : orthat 
a faire body hath cuermorea faire mind coupled vnto it, 
Haue we not ſcene men of miſ-ſhapen bodies that hauc 
had diuine minds, and others of goodly perſonages that 
hauebin very furies of hell? as P/ato himſelfe conſtrai- 
ned by the force of truth anddayly experience could 
not but confeſſe . The good or bad ſhape of the body 
therefore, muſt be norule for vs to bring vp, or not to 
bring vp our children, though it be tobe eſteemed a 
oreat grace to be borne with ſeemely and wel proportio- 
ned members:and thatit is a ſpecill point of happincſle 
to hauea faire mind harbored inacomely body, becauſe 
both together beare with them a naturall grace , pleaſing 


and gratefull to the eyes of men, conſtraining ina ſort 
Se the 
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the loue of all thatbehold them: whichthing Yir2-l wel 
vnderſtanding, when he ſpake of Eurialus,faid, 
Gratior & pulchroveniens in corpore virtus, 
Adinuuat,efc. 
For although vertue of it ſelfe be louely and to be highly 
eſteemed, yet when ſheis accompanied with the beauty 
of the bodie,ſheis more amiable(whatſocuer Serrcathe 
Stoicke, more ſeucre then need, pleaſe ro ſay) and with 
more aftc&tion embraced of all them that fee her, 
Whichthing appeared in ws Africanus, when he met 
with 4ſadrubal his enemy in the pre(ence of king Sphax-: 
. forasſooneas the ſubtill African had beheld the comely 
preſence and gratefull countenance of £:7p0, he forth- 
with conceiued that, which afterward fell our, to wit, 
that Scipio would draw Siphax to ioyne with the Ro- 
manes,againſt the Carthaginians. But for all this we are 
notinany wiſe to eſteeme aperſon in body mil-ſhapen 
or deformed, lefle worthy to be nouriſhed, or tobe ad- 
mitted to magiſtracie, if he be vertuous, then the other 
that is of gratefull preſence , For though Ar:ffozlethinke 
thedeformitie of the body to be an impediment to the 
perfect felicitic of man, in reſpet of exteriour things; 
yet hedetermineth,that it is no hindrance to the courſe 
of vertue. To conclude therfore this point, though chil- 
dren be borne weake,crooked, miſ-ſhapen, or deformed 
of body, thcy arenot therefore to be expoſed, but as wel 
to be brought vp andinſtructed as theother , that they 
may grow and increaſe in vertue, and become worthy 
of thoſe dignities which are diſpenſed in their common- 
weales. And, methinketh, Socrates that wiſe man ſpake 
very well to his {cholers,and to this purpoſe,whcn head- 
uiſed them, thatthey ſhould often bchold themſclues in 
looking-glaſles : tothe cnd (ſaid he) that if you lee _ 
aces 
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faces and bodies comely and beautifull, ye may endeuor 
toſct forth and grace the gitts of nature the better,by ad- 
toyning vertues thereunto:and it ye perceiue your clues 
to be deformed andil-tauoured, you may ſeeke to ſupply 
the defects of nature, with the ornaments of vertue, 
thereby making your ſelues no leſle grateful and amiable 
then they that haue beautiful bodies. For itis rather good 
to ſee a man of body imperfect and diſproportioned en- 
ducd with vertues, then a goodly body tobenoughtelſe 
buta gay veſlcll filled with vice and wickednes. Children 


are to be bred, ſuch asnature giueththem vnto vs,and we 


are to haue patience to abide their proof,and to ſee what 


 theiractions will be : and if theirs that be of deformed 


body,do prone good and vertuous, they are fo much the 
more to be commended, as they ſeemed lefle apt there- 
unto by their birth. And on the contrary fide, they that 
being beautifull ofbody,are lewd and vitious,deſeruc to 
be driuen from the conuerſation of ctuil men;ycachaſed 
out of the world,as vnthankful acknowledgers of ſo great 
a gift beſtowed vpon them, and ks vnworthy to liue a- 
mong men. Theſe how faire ſocuer (be they childrenor 
men) that cary one thing in their rongue, and another in 
their heart, be they that deſerue to be hunted out ofall ci- 
uill ſocietie, that are ingrate for benefites receiued z who 
hurt, orſeeke to hurt them that haue done them good, 
and hate them, onely becauſe they cannot but know 
themſelues to bebound vnto them. Theſe be they that 
in very truth are crooked , mi{-ſhapen and monſtrous, 
and might well be condemned to be buried quicke : not 
ſimple innocent babes, who, hauing no election, can 
yeeld no tokens either of good oreuill ; againſt whom 
to pronounce ſentence of death before they haue offen- 


ded, is great injuſtice and exceeding crucltie. groan 
oc) 
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(loe) is the ſentence ofthis author touching the doube 
propoſed , wherein (if you reſt ſatisfied ) I will pro- 
ceede. 

All the companiec aſlented to the ſame : and then Ma- 
[ter Dormer ſaid; Now then(Ipray you)letvs heare you 
declare whatthis end is , whereot you were diſcourling 
when this doubt was propoſed, and withall we muſt ex- 
pect that you ſhall ſhew vs and ſet vs in the way wherein 
we areto trauel for theattaining thereof, and giue vs pre- 
cepts whereby that perfetion may be purchaſed, vnto 
whichall men dcfirous to become happie in this lite, di- 
re their ations and their endeuours. 

Of this expectation (quoth I) you need not feare to 
be fruſtrated, for here ſhall you haueenough(T aſſiemy 
ſelfe) to fulfill your deſire : and therewith, peruſing my 
papers, I thus followed . Theend of man in this life, is 
happineſle orfelicitic : andan end iris called (as before 
was ſaid) becauſeall vertuous ations are directed there- 
unto, and becauſe for it chiefly man laboureth and tra- 
uclleth in this world. But forthat this felicitic is found to 
be of two kinds, wherot ones called ciuill, andthe other 
contemplatiue : you ſhall vndcrſtand that the ciuill fc li- 
citicisnothingelſethen a perfe&t operation of the mind, 


{ proceeding of excellent vertue ina pertectlife ; and is at- 


chicued by the temper of reaſon, ruling the diſordinate 
aftects ſtirred vp in vs by the vnreaſonable parts of the 
mind, ( as when the time ſhall ſerue will be declared) 
and guiding vs by the meane of vertue to happy life. 
The other which is called contemplation,or contempla- 
tine teliciric, is likewiſe an operation of the mind, but of 
that partthereof which is called intcllectiue, ſo that thoſe 
parts which are void of rea(5,haue no intermedling with 
the ſame: for he which gitueth himlelte to follow _— c- 
citic, 
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licitie, ſuppreſlerh all tus paſſions, and abandoning all 
earthly cares, bendeth his ſtudies and his thoughts who« 
ly vnto heauenly things ; and kindled andinflaned with 
diuineloue,laboureth co enioy that vnſpeakable beauty, 
which hath bin the cauſe ſo to inflame him, andto raiſe 
his thoughts to ſo high a pitch . Bur foraſmuch as our 
purpoſe is now to intreate onely of the humaneprecepts 
and inſtructions, and of that higheſt good, which in this 
vale ofmiſery,may be obtained: ye ſhall vaderſtand thar 
the end whereunto man ought to direct all his ations, 
is properly that ciuill felicitic betore mentioned; which 
is,an inward reward for morall vertues, and wherein for- 
rune can chalenge no part or intereſtar all. And this end 
is ſo peculiar toreaſon, that not onely vnreaſonable crea- 
tures can be no partakers thereof, but yong childrenalſo 
are excluded from the ſame. For albcit they be naturall 
capable of reaſon , yet haue they no vie of her, throug 
the imperfection of their yong age, becauſe this end be- 
ing to be atrained by pertect operations ina perfect life, 
neither of which , the child, nor the yong man is able ro = 
performe, it followerh that neither of them can be ac- 
counted happie. And by theſame reaſon it commeth to 
paſſe,thatthough man bethe ſubicct of felicitie, yet net- 
ther the child nor the yong man may be ſaid properly to 
be the ſubiec therof, but in power and poſlibilitic only: 
yer the yong manapprocheth nearer thereunto then the 
child, And thus much may ſuffice for a beginning, 
to ſarisfie the firſt part of your'demaund. 

Then ſaid Captaine Car/eil, ſeeing you haue propoſed 
tovsthis end, which is the marke(as it were) whereatall 
ciuill actions doleuel as attheir higheſt or chiefeſt good, 
we will now beattentiue to heare the relt, and how you 


will preſcribe a manto order his life, ſo as from his child- 
G hood, 
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hood, and fo forward from age to age, he may direct his 
thoughts and ſtudies to the compaſling of this good, or 


ſummum bonum, as Philoſophers do termeit. 


That (hal youalſo vnderſtand,quoth I, but then muſt 
the diſcourſe thereof be drawne from a deeper conſide- 
ration. Thoſe men that haue eſtabliſhed lawes for people 
to be ruled by, ought to haue framed ſome among the 
reſt for the foundation of mans life, by which atrue and 
certaine forme of life mightbe conceiued, and ſuch,as 
beginning tolcade him trom his childhood, might haue 
ferued him for a guide, vntill he had attained tothoſe ri- 
pcr yeares, wherein he _ rather haue bin able to in- 
ſtruc others,then need to be himſelfeinſtruced.For the 
foundation of honeſt and vertuous liuing, beginneth e- 
uen in childhood: ncither ſhal he euer be good yong mi, 
that in his childhood is naught; nora wicked yong man 
lightly proue good when heis old . For,ſuch as are the 
principles and beginnings of things,ſuch are the procee- 
dings. Whereupon the wiſcſt men of the world, haue e- 
uer thought,that the way to haue cities and common- 
wealths Prviſhed with vertuous and ctuil men,confiſted 
in the bringing vp of childre commendably. Butamong 
all thelawes of our time , there is no one that treateth of 
any ſuch matter . There are orders and lawes both vni- 
uerſall and particular, how todctermine cauſes of con- 
trouerlie, to end ſtrifes and debates, and how topuniſh 
malefactors : but there is no part inthe whole body of 
thelaw, that ſetterh downe any order in a thing of fo 
great importance . Yet Plato held it of ſuch moment, 
as knowing that the well bringing vp of children, was the 
ſpring or wel-head of honeſt life: he thought it not ſufh- 
cient,that the fathers onely ſhould take care of nurturing 
their children, but appointed beltdes publike magiſtrates 
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inthe common-wealth, who ſhould attend that matrer, 
as a thing moſt neceſlary. For though man be tramed by 
nature mild and gentle, yet if he be not from the begin- 
ning diligently inſtructed and taughr, he becemeth of 
humane and benigne that he was, more fierce and cruell 
then the moſt wild and ſauage beaſt of the field. Wheras 
if he be conueniently brought vp,and directed toa com- 
mendable courſe of life: of benigne and humane that he 
is , he becometh through vertue ina ſort divine . And 
tothe end the cauſe may be the better knowne, why ſo 
great diligence is needful and requiſite, you muſt vnder- 
ſtand, thatalthough our ſoule be bur one in ſubſtance, 
and propcrly our true forme, yet hath it not one onely 
part, power, or facultic, or vertue (as we may call it) but 
diuers, appointed for diuers and ſundry offices . For we 
being participant of the nature ofall things liuing, and 
thoſe being deuided into three kinds it is neceſſary that 
man ſhold haue ſome part of euery of thoſe three. There 
isthen one baſe and inferiour kind of life of Ieffe cſtima- 
tion then thereſt, and that is the life of trees and plants, 
and of all ſuch things as haue roote intheearth , which 
ſpring,grow, bloome,and bring forth fruite: which fruit 
Ariſtotle ſayth,cometh from them in ſtead ofexcrement, 
together with their ſeed. And theſe treesand plants, and 
ſuchlike growing things, haue onely life, deuoid of fee- 
ling (though Pythagoras thought otherwiſe) or of any 
knowledge : but by the benefite of nature onely, they 
ſpring,they grow, and bring forth fruite and ſeed for the 
vic of man, and for the maintaining of their kind. There 
is another kind of life, leſſe impertect then that, which is 
the ſame that perfect liuing creatures haue (for of that 
life, which is in manera meane between thelifc of plants 


andthis of ſenſible creatures, we need notnow to ſpeake; 
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orif it were, we ſhould reſemble it to thar which Phy- 
ſitions call Embrio, and is the creature vnperte& in the 
wombe,whiles itis betweene the forme of ſeed, and of 
the kind whence it cometh ) which life of perfetliving 
creatures, hath in it by nature power to teele, and to 
moue from place to place. For we ſee they ſtir and fecle, 
and haue power to deſire thoſe things that are meete for 
the maintaining of theirlife and of their nature. And by 
natural inclination,and for the increaſe and continuance 
of their kinds, they couet the ioyning of their bodies, to 
yeeld vnto nature that, which of nature they haue recet- 
ued, thatis, to ingender the like vnto themſclues. But 
this power of the ſoule, cannot vie that force and vertue 
which naturally it hath, ifit hauc notwithall that former 
part which is proper(as is ſaid)to plants,8 is called vege- 
tative (you muſt gine me leaue to vienew words of Arr, 
fuch as are proper to exprefle new conceits.though they 
be yet ſtrange, and not denizened in our language) be- 
cauſc it giueth life and increaſe to growing things , and 
withoutit the power of tecling dorh vtterly faile . Next 
after this, cometh that excellent and diuine part of the 
foule,which bringeth with it thelight of reaſon , con- 
taining in it the powers, faculties, or vertues of the other 
ewo. Forit haththat life which proccedeth from plants; 
it hath ſenſe or fecling,& motion fs place toplfce, pro- 
perto the ſecond kind;and it hath belides that other parr, 
wherby it knoweth, vaderſtadeth,diſcourleth,coſulteth, 
chuſeth, and giueth it ſelfe ro operation, and to contem- 
plate things naturall and divine : and this part is proper 
only to man. Andas by the two other facultics before 


- mentioned, weare like to plants and to bruite beaſts : ſo 


by this laſt, we do participate of the diuine nature of God 


hiunſfelfe  Wheretore £1rifotle aid, that man was crea- 
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ted vpright, for no other cauſe, then for that his ſub. 
ſtance was diuine , whoſe nature and office is toknow 
and vnderſtand . And truly this gitt is giuen vnto vs by 
the maker and gouernour of all things,becauſe we might 
know our {clues to be of a nature moſt perfe&t among 
earthly things,and not farre interiour ro the diuine. And 
that we haue receiued ſo fingular a gift from Almightie 
God for no other cauſe, bur onely tothe end we might 
percetue how all other things that grow and live on 
carth arecorruptible, and doreſfolue into their firſt prin- 
ciples or beginnings, and ceaſe any more to be, as Gems 
as the ſoule of life departeth from them : but that our 
minds are immortal and incorruptible, whereby wemay 
relt aſſured of an eternall life . Since then theſe three ta- 
culries of rhefoule are in vs,it iscleare,that as the plants, 
among things that beare lite, are the moſt impertec; ſo 
that partof the ſoulc is moſt vnperfe which is proper 
to their kind : but it is ſoneceflary to all other kinds, as 
without it thereis nolite, and with it the reſt of the fa- 
cultics that are ioyned therewith, though they be wor- 
thier, decay and fall. And this neceſſitie of nature, that 
without it ſhe giueth no life, maketh the ſame to be moſt 
baſe and ignoble.For among natural things,thoſe,which 
areſo neceſſary, as without them nothing can be done, 
arcalwaies held and reputed the moſt vnworthy. Which 
thing we may ſec in that we call Materia prima : which 
though itbe in nature before the forme, yet becauſe of 
the neceſlitic thereof, it is eſteemed of no nobilitic in 
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compariſon of the forme . And euen fo likewife among <._ 
the ſenſes, that of feeling is held the baſeſt, becauſe no 
perfe&t liuing creature can be without it, nor yet the reſt 
of the ſenſes, vnlefſe that be preſent. And therelore Are- 


ſro ſaid, that the other ſenſes were giuen to man, that 
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thereby he might liue the better; but the ſenſe of feeling 
was giuen him, becauſe withoutit he could neither be, 
norliue. Now for ſo much as life may be without ſenſe, 
becauſe the ſen/zr:ne ſoule is notof ſuch neceſſitic as is the 
vegetatine, therefore is that of more nobilitic then this 
ſomewhar,yetinfcriour to the zntellefFiue, which can no 
more be without the ſen{itzue, then the ſenſitive without 
the vegetatine . And becauſe the rntellectiue ſoule is not 
of neceſlitic ſeruing toany other tacultie or power, ther- 
fore is ſheas Lady,Miſtris,and Queene ouerall other the 
powers, faculties,or vertues of the ſoul; ſoas there is none 
proper vnto man, but that whereby he may be either 
good or bad, happie or vnhappie : and the ſame is ir, 
whereby we vnderſtand and make choice rather of one 
courſe of life then of another. This great gift hath God 
beſtowed vponvs, to ſhew his great grace and goodnes, 
and for this purpoſe, that,as he hath inuited vs through 
vertue of our ynderſtanding to the knowledge of truth, 
and by this knowledge to become like vnto himlelfe ; {o 
weſhould bend all our ſtudy and endeuours thereunto, 
as the end and ſcope of ourlife in this world.Of which, 
the occaſion of this our preſent ſpeech did firſt ariſe. 
| HereI pawſing a while, as to take breath, and wirthall 
toorder ſome of the papers,the Lord Primate ſpake,ſay- 
ing : Hauing treated thus farre of the powers, faculties, 
vertues, or parts of the ſoule, I thinke it not umpertinent 
to moue a queſtion, whether they be in man ſeparate, 
and in ſeuerall places ; or whether they be vnited all to- 
gether, and ſeated in one place? 
Tiis queſtion (quoth I)is very pertinent to this place, 
and by the author herercſolued as a doubt, notlightly 
or ealte to be anſwered. Firſt, for thatthere haue not wan- 


ted ſome,who would needs haue that theſethree og 
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of the ſoule,were three diſtinct ſoules, and not ioyned in 
one ſoule,appointed for ſeucrall offices. But becauſe thar 
opinis hath bin eſteemed but vaine, itneedeth not ro be 
inſiſted vpon; but briefly that I declare, what Ari/orle 
and Plato, with their followers, haue held. The firſt, with 
his ſcholers , afirme the reaſonable ſoule to be in ſub- 
ſtance indiuifible:and albeit they aflignevnto her diuers 
vertues,yet will they not haue them to be indeed ſeueral 
and diuers,butthat the diucrfitie ſhould proceed & con- 
fiſt only in the maner of vnderſtanding them:ſuppoſing 
them to be in the ſoule after ſuch a ſort, as in the lincof 
a circle, the inner part which is hollow or embowed,and 
the outward which is bended. Which two parts,though 
we vnderſtand them diuerſly, yetarethey but one line, 
and not ſeuerall. Neither do they afſigne vnto her diuers 
places : but ſay that ſhe is all and whole inallour body, 
and in cuery part of the ſame, andapt there to exerciſe 
all her functions, if the parts were apt to receiue them, 
But becauſe eucry part is not diſpoſed to receiue them, 
therefore ſhe maketh ſhew of them onely in ſuch as are 
made fit inſtruments to cxccute her powers and facul- 
ties. So giueth ſhe vertue tothecye toſce, tothe care 
to heare, and to thereſt of the members thatare the in- 
ſtruments of our ſenſes. But P/atoand his ſe, haue giu@ 
to euery power or facultic of the ſoule, a peculiar ſeate in 
mans body:forthough they held the ſoul to be but one, 
endued with ſeueral vertues or powers; yet they affirmed 
that cuery one ofthoſe hada ſeuecrall ſeate appointed in 
mans body . To the vegetative (from which , as from a 
fountaine, they ſaid,the concupiſcible appetite doth flow) 
they appointed the Liuer for her place. To the ſenſtine, 
whence cometh (fay they) the feruent paſſion of anger, 


they gaue the Heart, But the reaſonable ſoule(as _ 
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the moſt diuine thing vndcr heauen, they aſſigned to 
hold herſeate,like a Queene ina royal chaite,cuen in the 
head: vnto which opinion,all the Greek authors of Phy- 
ſicke haue leaned , and ſpecially Galen the excellcn: in- 
terpreter of Hippocrates , who hath not onely attributed 
three ſcuerall {cates to the three {cuerall faculties of the 
ſoulec,in reſpect of their operations; but hath alſo ſhewed 
with what order thoſe members are framed,that muſt be 
the receptacles of thoſe facultics. For he ſheweth how 
the firſt member,thatraketh forme after the conception, 
istheliuer, from whence ſpring all che veines , that like 
ſmall brookes,carry bloud ouer all the body. And in this 
member doth he place the living or novriſhing ſoule, 
which wehaue termed vegetative,affirming itto be moſt 
approching to nature. Next vnto this, heplaceth the 
heart, wherein all the vitall ſpirits are forged, and receiue 
their ſtrength: for the generation whereof, the liver ſen- 
dcerh bloud thither, where it is refined, and made more 
pureand ſubtill; and from thence by thearterics (which 
all ſpring from the heart) the ſame ſpirits are ſpread tho- 
roughout the whole body . And theſe two principall 
members, are the ſeates of the two principall appetites, 
the iraſcible and the concupiſcible; ofthat the heart, of this 
the liver. And becauſe all this while the creature hath 
ycrtnoneed (as being vnperfect) of ſenſe or motion, ir 
is buſted aboutnothing but receiuing of nouriſhment. 
Somewhat further off from the heart , beginneth the 
braine togrow, and fromit do all the ſenſes low; and 
then ( loc) beginneth the child to take forme and 
ſhape of a perfe>t creature, the face, the hands, and the 
feet being then faſhioned, with the other parts of the 
body,apt for feeling and voluntary mouing : and from 


thence be deriued the finewes, the bands or ligamen , 
an 


and muſcles are framed , by which the motions of the 
members are diſpoſed. This paits the ſcate ofthe rcaſo. 
nable ſoule , by vertue and power of which, we vnder- 
ſtand,we will,we diſcourſe, weknow,we chuſe,we con- 
template and do all thoſe operations which appertaine 
vnto reaſon. And as nature hath placed the brainea good 
diſtance off from the other two principall members ; ſo 
hath ſhe frameda cartilage, orthin rynd, orskin to ſeuer 
the heart from the liuer and other inward bowels,as with 
a fence orhedge betweenethem andthe other baſer parts 
that are lefſe pure. For the heart is purer, and ſo is that 
bloud which conueycth the ſpirits from it throughout 
the body,then theliuerzor the bloud which is ingendred 
in theſame. And in this reſpect was Ari/torle tuſtly re- 
prehended by Galen, in that he gaue to the heart alone, 
that which appertaincd toall three the principall mem- 
bers aforeſaid. For though he aſſigned diuers vertues or 
owers to the ſoule, yet he placed themall in the heart 
alone; from which he ſaid (contrary to that which com- 
mon ſenſe and experience teacheth) that all the veines, 
arteries and ſinewes of the body were deriued . But bc- 
cauſe we ſhould go too farre aſtray from our purpoſe, if 
I ſhould diſcourſe particularly all that which may be ſaid 
in this matter, I will ceturne (if you ſo thinke good) 
to our former purpoſe, which T left to fatisfie your de- 
maund. 
Thus much (ſaid the Lord Primate) hath not alittle 
opcned the vnderſtanding of this matter, and therefore 
you may proceed , vnlefſe any other of the OY 


haueany other doubt to propoſe. But they all being (1- 
lent, and ſeeming attentiue to heare further, I ſaid; Now 


thatyou haue vnderſtood what thepowers and faculties 


of the ſoulcarc,it followeth to be declared, how the = 
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of mis life haue ftmilitude with the ſame. As the ſoule of 
life therfore,called vegetative, isthe foundatis of the reſt, 
and conſequently of the baſeſt:ſo is the age of childhood 
the foundatis of the other ages,and therivee the leaſt no- 
ble,for the neceſſity which it caricth with it. And becauſe 
vpo it,the other ages are built,there ought the greater di- 
ligence tobe vicd about the ſame, to make it paſſe on to- 
wards the other more noble then it ſelf: ſo as we may rea- 
fonably cocciueahope, that fro a wel-guided childhood 
the child may enter into acomendable youth,and thence 
paſſe to a moreriper age, bythe directio of vertue.Buthiſt 
yemuſt vnderſtid,that Ariſtotle wil in no wiſe yeeld,that 
chis inferior ſoule ſhould be capable of reaſon and ther- 
fore placeth in the ſenſible foule, both the concuprſcible 

and the zraſc:ble appetites. And contrartwiſe, Plato (as 
before is ſaid) diſtinguiſheth theſe two affects, into both 
theſe faculties of the ſoule, giuing to the firſt the concu- 
p:{cible, and the zraſcible ro the other. And becauſe Plato 
his opinion hath generally bin better allowed then Ari- 
ſotles,[ will ſpeake thereof according as P/ato hath deter- 
mined . This baſer ſoule then, being that, whereby we 
be nouriſhed, we grow, we ſuſtaine life, and receiue our 
body and being;about whoſe maintaining and increaſe, 
ſhe vſeth continually,whether we wake o>fleep,withour 
any endeuour of our owne, hervertue and operation (if 
food and nouriſhment failenot)is in her ful force,chiefly 
in childhood: and as ſoone as the child is borne, ſtirreth 
vp the deſire of food, to the end that by little andlittle 
it might gather ſtrength of bady, to become apt for the 
vic ofthe ſoule, whole organ or inſtrument it is, for the 
accomylithing of the more noble operations meet for 
man.And becauſethe milk of the mother,or of the nurſe, 
is the firſt fit food for the infant; itwere tobe wiſhed, 
that 
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that it ſhould receiue theſame rather from the mother, 
then from any ſtrange woman : for, in reaſon, the ſame 
ſhould be more kindly and natural for the babe then any 
other. In conſideration whercof,the inſtructors of ciuill 
life, haue determinedand taught, that it is the tathers of- 
fice to teach and inſtru the child, butthe mothers to 
nouriſh it. For wiſe men ſay, that Nature hath giuen to 
women their breſts, not ſo much for defence of the hart, 
as becauſe they ſhould nouriſh their children : and thae 
ſhe hath giue them two paps,to the end that they might 
nouriſh rwo,ifby chance they ſhold be deliuered of two 
at once. And truly it cannot be,but that would much in- 
creaſe? both the loue ef the mother to the child, and like- * 
wiſe that of the child to the mother. Neuertheles,if it fal 
out (as oftentimes it doth) that themother cannot giue 
ſucke to her child, or for other conſiderations ſhe giue it 
forth to be nurſed to another woman; yet 1s there ſpecial 
regard to be had, in getting ſuch a nurſe as may be of 
good complexion, and of a louing nature, and honeſt 
conditions, that with milke it mayalſo ſuck adiſpoſition 
toa vertuous and commendablelife. 

By your licence ({aid M. Dormer) let me aske you a 

ueſtion, whether you thinke that the mind taketh any 
qualitic fromthe nutriment of the body: for ifthemind 
be diuine, me ſeemeth it is againſt reaſon, that it ſhould 
not be of greater power,then to recciue corruption from 
the nutriment of the body. 

You ſay very well, quothT, and here ſhall you bere- 
ſolued of that doubt. Tharthemind is adiuinething, 
cannot be denied. And if the vertue of themind (which 
is reaſon) could be freed from the company of thoſe 0- 
ther two faculties of the ſoule, void of reaſon, in reſpet 


of themſclues,it would doubtlefſe remaine ſtill in perte- 
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&ion of one nature, and not receiue any vice from that 
nutriment, which yceldeth matter to the baſeſt facultic 
of the ſoule to maintaine and increaſe the body , but e- 
uvermore practiſe her proper operations and vertuec : but 
becauſcit hapneth too often, partly by the ill qualitie of 
the nutrimenr, and partly for want of care in the educa- 
tion, that the part whercin the vegetative power licth 
getteth ouermuch ſtrength , andallured by the delights 
of the ſcn(ible part, giucth it ſelfe wholy to tollow the 
pleaſures of the ſenſes , the mind being oppreſſed, can- 
not performe the offices and funRtions pertaining there- 
unto. And forthis cauſe Plato affirmed, that vahealthfull 
* bodies make the minds weake. And the body can neuer 
be ſound or hcalthfull, when it is giuen to follow that ba- 
ſer partof the foule, and theluſts and ſenlualities of the 
fame,whereby it forceth the mind preuailing againſt rea- 
fon. Not but that the mind is neuertheles diuine, but be- 
cauſe the body being the neceflary inſtrument of the 
mind, when itis wreſted and drawne toan ill habit, the 
mind cannot vſe it as it would, and the light of reaſon is 
darkned & hindred,not through any detect of the mind, 
but onely in reſpect of the inſtrument that is become re- 
bellious . Eucn as ifa candle ſhould be put intoa cloſe 
veſſell, thar thelight thereof could not appeare : for the 
not yeelding of I;ght,ſhould not procced from the defect 
of the candle, but of the veſlell that incloſed the ſame. 
Tothe end therefore that the child recetuenotany vici- 
ous habit by the qualitie of his firſt food and nouriſh- 
ment; wiſe men hauc aduifcd, that the nurſe tobe cho- 
ſen fora child, ſhould not be baſe or of vile condition, 
ehat the child might be the apter to be brought vp to ver- 


rue: thatſhe benot of ſtrange nation, leſt ſhe ſhould giue* 


ix ſtrange or vnſcemely manners, vnfit or difagrecable 
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to the cuſtomes and conditions of the houſe or citic 
whercin itisborne, and wherein itistoliue : and laſtly, 
that ſhe be of goodand commendable behauiour,to the 
end that with the milk it may ſuck good conditions,and 
an honeſt diſpoſition tovertuous life. And becauſe the 
nurſe may be kept in houle, or ſuffered to carry the child 
to her owne dwelling place; of the two,it is to be wiſhed 
that the parents ſhould rather keepe her in their owne | 
houſe, tothe end that euen from his infancy it mighe 
learne to know the father and mother,andthe reſt of the 
family, and take by little and little the faſhions and man- 
ners of the houſe, For the minds of children, whiles th 
be yongzare like tothe yong tender {lips of trees, which 
a man may bend and ſtraighten as heliſt ; and are faſhio- 
ned to ſuch cuſtomes and conditions as may beſt be. 
ſeeme them, For looke what behaviour they firſt learne, 
the ſame they retaine and keepe a long while after. 
Wherefore Phocilides ſaid right well : 

Whales yet in tender yeares the child goth grow, 
Teach him betimes conditions generous. 

Great is the care then that fathers ought to vie in fra- 
ming the manners and diſpoſition of their children, 
when they be yong and tender in their owne houſes, 
andare yet intheir nurſes laps. Hauing regard not to vic 
them cither oucr-curſtly, or ouer-fondly : for as the firſt 
ouer-aweth them, maketh them dull and baſe, and vile 
minded, by taking away the generofitic of their minds; 
the other bringeth them to be wantons and waiward, 
fo as they will neuer be ſtill, but euer crying and wraw- 
ling for they wote not what, For _ yet but new in 
the world, and not acquainted with thoſe things , the 
images whereof are preſented tothem by the ſenſes of 
hearing and ſeeing ; they eaſily giue themiclues to way- 
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wardnesand crying, when they ſee any ſtrange fight or 
images, or heare a tearfull ſound ornoiſe, therather b 
reaſon of the melancholy humor, which they bring wit 
them from the mothers womb, (reaſon hauing yet little 
orno force inthem, and their judgments being too weak 
to diſtinguiſh good from euill, or what is hurrfull,from 
what may do them good: )notthat naturally they be ſo, 
for that tenderage is rather ſanguineandacriall; but tho- 
rough the remnant of that bloud,from which they recei- 
ued their nutriment intheir mothers belly : vnto which 
eheir crying,the vſuall remedy is the mouing them from 
place to place,the rocking of them in their cradles,8 the 
dandling ofthem;for ſuch motions do diuert them from 
thoſe fearfull impreſſions, and make them the leſle way- 
wardand combecrſome, quieting the inward paſſions of 
the mind. Beſides that, ſuch ſtirring of them, wakeneth 
and kindleth in them that naturall heate which helpeth 
the digeſtion of humors inthem, and maketh them apt 
to be wellnouryhed and ſtrengthened againſtthoſeout- 
ward feares, which cauſe'their waywardnes and crying. 
Hereunto may be added the finging of their nurſes, 
whereby they commonly till  wat..ce A it,as taught by 
nature onely: which ſome men thinke cometh to paſſe, 
by reaſon that the ſoule is(as they ſay)compoſed of har- 
mony, and therefore is delighted with that which is pro- 
perand naturall to it ſelfe, Others (haply of better iudge- 
ment) ſay,that children are ſtilled by the finging of their 
nurſes, becauſe one contrary expelleth and driueth away 
another, when it is the ſtronger : ſoas the nurſes ſinging 
being lowder then the childs crying, therefore it preuai- 
leth. But the moſt effeuall reaſon 1s, that the wegeratine 
power or facultie being of moſt force inthatage, and it 


taking pleaſure inthings delightfull, andabhotring _ 
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that are diſpleaſant and noiſome;when with crying it fin- 
deth it Ri annoyed; it doth more willingly admit the 
nurſes ſinging, and becometh calmeand ſtill by hearing 
the numbers and ſweetnes of the voice delighting them. 
Thus then are children drawne from waywardnes to be 
ſtil, from crying to mirth, and become thereby the more 
lively and fuller of ſpirir,and ſtirred vp toa better kind of 
life, growing by little and little apt to vnderſtand,and to 
ſpeake as nature may permit the. In which time ſpecially, 
preat diligence is to be vied, that they neither heare any 
diſhoneſt or vnſcemely ſpeeches , vnfit for a generous 
mind to concciue, nor ſce any fights that be ſhame- 
full or vndecent to behold. For theſe two ſenſes, of all - 
the reſt,are of moſt importance in this life ; for that the 
images of things are repreſented to themind by the cies, 
and by the eares do the conceits and wordsenterintothe 
fame. And of theſe two ſenſes, do the eares ſo much the 
more helpe vs towards the learning ofa ciuill life, as the 
ſentences of wiſc men paſſe thereby into our vnderſtan- 
ding. And whereas the things which welearne by the 
_ are but dumbe words of CES the 
liuely voices,by which welearne good diſciplines,& the 
true maner of well liuing. And therefore Xerxes ſaid,that 
the mind had hisdwelling in the cares, which were de- 
lighted with the hearing of good words, andgricucd at 
the hearing of vnſcemely . Andthe auncient wiſe men 
conſidering the great profit which the eares yeelded to. 
wards the attaining of knowledge, accounted them as 
conſecratedto Prudence and to Wiledomg. In which 
reſpealſo, when they met their children , they kifled 
them on the eareas if they meant to make much of that 
part chiefly, by which they hoped their children wereto 
learne wiledome . And tus th5 cauſe ought ——_ 
. ave 
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hauethe care of bringing vp children to be very circum- 
ſpe, neuer to pronounce any word before them, but 
ſach as are modeſt, and may tend to the inſtruction of a 
ood life . For though itſeemenot, that yong children 
marke ſuch things; yet what they heare and ſee, doth ſe- 
cretly enter into their tender minds, _ and there take in- 
ſenſible rootes: which,when men think leaſt of any ſuch 
matter, bringeth foorth fruite agreeable to the ſeed was 
ſowne. And of ill ſeed,the fruite cannot but alſo be euill. 
Let fathers then take great heed to the modeſty of ſpeech 
and honeſt behauiour of all his family, and ſpecially of 
chenurſes, in whoſe boſoms their children are cuer held, 
andin whole faces their eyes are alwayes fixed , becauſe 
they note and obſerue moſt what they do or ſay,hauing 
leſſe regard toothars. And thus, vnderſtanding, increa- 
{ing in the child with yeares, as ſoone as he is cometo be 
capable of any precept, beforeall other things it is expe- 
dient that care be had to make him conceive a know- 
ledge of that ſimple, pure and omnipotent nature, the 
moſt high and cuerliuing God, and that theſame beſo 
imprinted in his heart, as he may learne God to be the 
Creator of all.things , the giuer of life, and maintainer 
therof, the diſpoſer of all gitts & graces,and the only dif- 
penſer ofal goodnes:ſo as he may be made to vnderſtad, 
that he recetues al goodnes fro hisdiuine Mateſty.Ther- 
fore they that giue vnto him any thing, how ſmal ſoeuer 
a trifle it be,ora toy, ſhall do well to offer it vnto him, as 
athing ſent vnto hun, or made for him by God, by little 
and little to acquaint his mind, and to faſhion it to the 
knowledge of God, and of his diuine power and good- 
nes. Forby this meanes ſhall therebe a ſure and firme 
foundation layd, whereupon a ſtrong and neuer-failing 


frame of good manners arid godly inſtructions may be 
built: 
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built: and without this foundation, all other care will be 
ſpentbut in vaine. For he thatis void of religion,and of 
that feare of God, which is in effect burtaduereuerence 
vnto his Maieſty,can neuer in all the whole courſe ofhis 
life, do any thing worthy prayſe or commendation. 
Whereas on the other fide, he that hath this holy feare 
fixed in his mind, will alwayes abſtaine from doing an 
thing vnfitting or diſhoneſt , or that may offend G 
and bring him to his wrath and indignation. And ifper- 
haps through the frailtie of our nature apt to offend, b 
reaſon of the ſpot of ſinne, wherein we are bad, 
throgh the diſobedience of our firſt father Adamyhe hap- 

en to fall ſomtime into any fin, he is forthwith ſtrucken 
with that ſame religious feare and reuerence, and being 
aſhamed of himſelf, ſeeketh ro make reconciliation ther- 
fore; tothe end he may not dwell inthe wrath and dif. 
pleaſure of Almighty God, from whom he acknowled- 

'gerh as well his life and being, as whatſoeuer good be- 

ſides he hath in this morrall life. To theattaining of this 
religion, will the example of the father greatly further 

the child, ifto him heſhew himſelfe ſuch,as he wiſheth 
he ſhould become. For though the children of Socrates 

(as it is written)proued not capable of good diſcipline, 

though the father werea patterne or fountaine of honeſt. 

and vertuous life, yet are we toaſſure our ſclues, thatthe 
example of the fathers lite is the true and perfect mirror 
for the child to faſhion himſclte by, that he may attaine 

a commendable courſe of life. For if the dumbeand ſenſ- 
lefſe images of excellent men, which the auncicnt Ro- 
manes held in their houſes,were ſufficient to ſtirre vp in 
young men, when they beheld them, a defire to follow 
their ſtzps, and toreſemble thoſe noble perſonages of 
their aunceſtors,whoſereſemblances they beheld, ende- 

I uouring 
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uouring themſelues not co degenerate from the vertues 
and the nobilitic of their parents : how much more, may 
wethinke, that it wil moue the child to ſee in his fathers 
lively face, and in hisactions vertue imprinted,and daily 
repreſented. 1 know right well, that ſometimes the con- 
rrary is ſcene, through the inconſtancy of humane things: 
but if we conſider what happeneth for the moſt part, we 
ſhall find that good examples commonly are cauſes of 
good, and bad examples cauſesof euill. Since the child 
therfore is chiefly tolearne of the father his forme of lite, 
it is the fathers part to be to him in hts tender yeares a 
lively patterne of vertue,as we haue ſaid, wherby he may 
(asit were) ingraft into his childs mind that good and 
commendable kind of life, which may bring him by ver- 
tuous ations to honour andeftimation. But becauſcit 
cometh oftener to paſſe then were requiſite, that the fa- 
ther being buſted abour other matters concerning the 
order of his houſe and family, or cl{e in the managing of 
the affaires of the common. wealth, he cannot attend the 
bringing vp of his child with that carethat he ought, ther- 
fore muſt he provide for his education, foas the ſame be 
not neglected, For as the true images of vertue arecalily 
imprinted in the minds of childre whilcs they be tender: 
fo do they quickly weare out and vaniſhat they be notre- 
freſhed and reuiued by the diſcretion and induſtry of 
ſome mcet perſon appointed for that purpoſe, and their 
contraries as ſoone ingraued in their places. The father 
therefore ought inany wiſe to make choiſe of ſomeſuch 
man, to whom he may commit the charge and inſtru- 
Eion of his child, when heis paſt theage of three yeares, 
as may be mect rogiue him good cxample of life, and 
ſeaſon him with ſuch dotine,as he may not degenerate 


er decline from that yertuous courſe of life which he 
hath 
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hath endeuored to putinto the babes mind,cuen whiles 
he was yet in his nurſes armes, and vnder thecharge of 
women. For if in thoſe firſt dayes ot infancy, when yet 
he had almoſt no vnderſtanding, ſo great care was to be 
taken (as we haue ſaid) tolay a good foundation, how 
much more diligence is there now to be vſed, when he 
beginneth to haue ſome knowledge and iudgement, 
thatthe building may riſe anſwerable tothe ſame. Wile 
men haue wilely faid , that nature is the beſt miſtris we 
can haue : and the cuſtome of vertuous behauiour and 
wholſome doctrine being taken in tender yeares, is con- 
uerted not onely into an habite, buteuen into nature. 
Whereforelet s father atthoſe yeares giuehis child in 
charge to ſome vertuous and godly man to be trained 
and inſtruted , who muſt be neither too mild nor too 
ſeuere; bur ſuch, as may in ſomethings agree with the 
manner of thenurſes bringing vp, to the end he may 
pen'y rurne to other manners and behautour then he 

ad learned when he was moſt among women. Forto 
takea child from the breſt, and from his nurſcs boſome, 
and to put him ſuddenly vnder the hard gouerament of 

a curſt maſter, would be too violenta change, and force 
that tedernature overmuch. But it he that ſhal then haue 
the ruling of him , ſhall diſcreetly win him with mildnes 
from being fond afterthenutſe, and bylittle and little 

draw him to a more firme kind of behauiour,in ſuch ſort 

as he ſcarſe perceiue that he hath forſaken his nurſes 
lap:the child wil quickly delight to be with him as much 
as with his nurſe, yea or with his father or mother : and 
pratling or childi{hly crauing, now one thing, then ano- 
therof him,there wil ſoone ſpring in his mind adcfire of 
knowledge: which deſire,though indeed it be naturall 8 
bome with vs,yct hath itneed to " holpe and ſtirred vp 
2 to 
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tocome forth and put it ſelfein ation forelſe will it ie 
hidden and couered with the vaworthicſt part of the 
ſoule.like to the fire which is couered with aſhes : which 
though it haue naturally vertue togiue light and heate, 
yet vnleſle that impediment be taken away,it wil donei- 
ther of both, nor be apt to worke his naturall effect. And 
therefore(as before is ſaid)he which ſhall rake the charge 
of the child afterthe nurſe, muſt be very diſcreet to win 
him to his diſcipline withour bitternes or ſtripes, which 
dorather dull and harden the childs mind , then worke 
any goodeffet. And theſcruile feare which the oucr- 
ſharpe and vnaduiſed viage or beating of the child brin- 

eth him vnto, (not fit for a generous mind) maketh 

imto hate thething he ſhould learne , before he can 
come to know it, much lefle to loue it. Itisalſoathing 
very profitable for his better inſtructing, that there be 0- 
thers of like yeares in his company to learne with him; 
for ſo will there ariſe a certaine emulation among them, 
through which, euery of them will ſtrive to ſtep before 
his fellow : beſides that the conuerſation of ſuch asare 
like in ageand qualitie,wel bred and brought vp, isa very 
fit occaſion to make them all wel mannered and of good 
behauiour , thoſe yong yeares being (as before is yd) 
apt for the ſimplicitie thereof, to take whatſoeuer forme 
is gwen vnto them. And for this cauſe was CMerides 
King of the Mgyptians greatly commended among the 
auncient wiſe men, for that as ſoone as his ſonne $7ſoftres 
was borne, he cauſed all the children that were borne in 
the citie that ſame day, to be gathered together, and 
broaght vp with his faid ſon, where they were inſtructed 
inall choſe diſciplines and noblearts, that in thoſe dayes 
were in eſtimation, and meet to dire to a commenda- 
blelife « And thatthe mannerof good education is to 
pro- 
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proceed by degrees, itappeared by the order which the 
Kings of Perſia held inthe bringing vp of thoſe who 
were to ſucceed them in their Empire, Bur becauſe our 
diſcourſe rendeth not to the inſtructing of Princes chil- 
dren, but onely of ſuch gentlemen of meaner qualitie as 
may be fit inſtruments for the ſeruice of their common- 
, ealth or country : it will be beſt to paſſe that ouer in (i- 
ence. 

Whiles inthis place I was pawſing a while, as to take 
ſome breath , Captaine Car/cil ſayd in this fort : I hope 
yourauthor giueth not ouer ſo this matter, For howſo- 
euer his purpoſe was to diſcourſe of theciuill life of pri- 
uate men, yet the declaring of the order which was held 
in the inſtructing and rraining vp of the children of thoſe 
Princes, cannot but be as well profitable as delighttull. 
Therefore let vs (I pray you) heare whar is ſayd by him 
touching the ſame. 

That ſhal I willingly do,faidT, for thatthe like requeſt 
was made to him by oneof that company ; and thus he 
proceedeth, ſaying, that though it might ſuffice roreter 
them to what Xenophon in his Ciropedia hath left written 
ofthatſubieR, hauing learnedly and diligently vnder the 
perſon of Cirws, framedan zdea or perfect parterne of an 
excellent Prince: yethe meaning to follow Plato and 4- 
riſtotle in his treatiſe, will therefore report what he hath 
gathered out of Plato to that purpoſe,and adde therunto 
briefly as much out of Ar:ffotle as may ſerue forthe bet- 
ter vnderſtanding of the reſt. You ſhall vnderſtand then 
that the cuſtome among theſe kings,was togiue the child 
who was to ſucceed in the kingdome,ſooneafter he was 
borne, into the hands of thoſe Eunuchs that were eſtee- 
med of beſt life in the court: whoſe care was chiefly to fa- 


ſhion his body withall dili rey it might be ſtrai ght 
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and moſt comely of ſhape and proportion, becauſe the 
fi: ſt ching char is offred to the ſight 1n a King, is the grace 
and comelineſle of his perſon, which maketh him to be 
rcucrenced of his people, and beloued of his Peeres. His 
infancy being paſt, he wasgiuen in charge to others, that 
exerciſed him in handling his weapons , horſe-manſhip, 
and feates of armes; and likewiſe in hunting,as a meet ex- 
erciſe to frame him fit for military diſcipline. And this 
thefather did, becauſe he was perſwaded thatthe know- 
ledgeof warre was one of the ſureſt foundations for the 
vpholding ofaState orkingdome. When he was come 
to theage of 14. yeares, then was hedecliuered ouer to 
foure other excellent perſonages , who were called the 
royall ſchoole-maſters, the one moſt wiſe and prudent, 
the other moſt iuſt, another moſt temperate, and the laſt 
moſt valiant. The firſt inſtructed him to know and ho- 
nour God, andtaught him the knowledge of things di- 
uine andeternall, and withall, ſuch asappertaine to the 
life of a good Prince: by which he becamelearned, as 
wel-inthings contemplatiue,as in things concerning the 
actions neceflaty and conuenient for aKing . For they 
exerciled him dayly in the vnderſtanding of ſciences, 
and in the knowledge of good and vertuous behauiour, 
as two maſt neceffary things to humane life, and which 
ſhouldleadehim the ready way tohis feliciticand happi- 
nes inthis world;makin him to know,that nothing was 
more miſcrablein man then ignorance, and how by the 
gecncrall conſent of the moſt wiſe men,hethatis ignorant 
15cſteemed an ill man. To which purpoſe it is ſaid by Ci- 
&ero;that there is no greatereuill can befall aman then to 
be ignorant. And Plato (fromwhomthe other drew his 
ſentence) ſayth, that all ignorant perſons were in that re- 
ſpec allo miſerable . For Temperance: being the rule 


and 
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and meaſure of Vertue, vpon which dependeth mans 
felicitic, the opinion of this diuinePhiloſopber was,that 
he that was ignorant could not know temperance, and 
conſequently muſt be to ſeeke in the way of vertue : the 
defect whereof eſtrangetha man from God, cuen as the 
hauing of this fingular vertue of temperance(wherof we 
ſhall ſpeake hereafter moreat large)doth draw him neare 
vnto his Maicſty, to his great comfort and fatisfaction, 
Ignorance therfore being a mortall infirmitie vnto mans 
mind,and ſucha one as ſuffereth him not toenioy his fe- 
licitie, to which (as to the marke propoſed) heleuelleth 
all his actions: it is written that they of Mzzilene intending 
ſeuerely to puniſh certaine of their confederates , who 
being armed with them inthe field;had forſaken them, 
made a decrec againſt them, that from thenceforth they 
ſhould not ſer their children to fchoole to learne arts or 
ſciences. This firſt ſchoole-maſter teaching him thus, Re- 
ligion and the feare of God, and training him in the mi- 
ners and behauiour appertaining toa King , did ſolong 
hold him vnder his gouernance,tiſl it appeared he had ta- 
ken welland perfectly that diſcipline. Then theſecond 
maſter taking him in charge, taught him that which in 
conſequence next followeth to Ah. tHe is,thatthere 
is nothing morefitting fora King then truth and veriricy 
that ſpeciall care was to be taken ſo tocmbrace the fame, 
as he ſhould neuer have one thing im his mouth, and an- 
other in his heart,as wicked and decerttul men haue,who 
areborneforthe deſtruction of vertue,andof honeſt and 
wel.diſpoſcd perſons: and that thoſe, who were to be ta- 
xed therewith, were not only deceiuers, but worthy the 
name of traitors. In regard wherof(as Philoſtrates writes) 

among the Indians, if any man bearing magiſtracy,were 

detected of alice , he was preſently depriued of his magt- 
ſtracy, 
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ſtracy, and diſabled for cueraftcr to beare any. And this 
did they, becauſe they conceived (and that rightly) that 
he which reſpected not truth in matters of moment, de- 
ſtroyed as much,as in him lay,the ſocietic and ciuill con- 
ucrlation of men, {inceno man can truſt or beware of a 
lyer. Therfore (as Plutarch reporteth) Epenetwsafhrmed, 
that all iniuries and wickednes procceded from a lyer. 
This ſchoole-maſter gaue him to vnderſtand, thatas the 
natureof God is pure and ſimple, neuer deceiuing vs, 
whether weſleepe or wake: fo, ſeeing there was no dig- 
nitieynder God fo great as the Kings, he ought firſt, and 
aboue all things, to conforme himſelte and his actions 
vnto that high and etcrnall truth, the feare & knowledge 
of whom, had bin formerly taught him. And asit ſeemed 
to them, that by truth heattained a reſemblance of God 
himſelfe:ſo did they think that by Iying,a man was wor- 
thy to looſe the title of a man. Which thing haply he 
meant, who deuiſed Par to be the ſon of Mercury,the in- 
nenter of ſpeech,as Poets haue fained ; ſignifying by the 
ſhape of Paz, vnder which is comprehended as well the 
falſe ſpeaker as the true, that the vpper part ofhis body 
bearing humane ſhape, betokeneth truth(then the which 
nothing is more proper toa man of vertue) but by the 
lower parts being crooked,and of ſhape like a goate, falſe 
andvntrue ſpeaking was ſignified: inferring that man by 
ſpeaking vntruth, becometh monſtrous, and ofa reaſo- 
nable creature falleth to bea bruite beaſt : whence alſo 
proceeded thatamong thePerſians, alie was reputed a 


 moſthainous offence, And we ſee that euen now among 


vs, it is reputed ſo greata ſhame to be accounted alyer, 
that any other iniury 1s cancelled by giving the lie; and 
he that reccjueth it, ſtandeth ſo charged in his honor and 
reputation,that he cannot disburden himſclfe ofthatim- 
putation, 
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putation , but by ſtriking ofhim thathath fo giuenit, or 
by chalenging himthe combat:+ 

Capraine Norrei hearing thus much ſpoken of truth, 
and of the lic, interrupting me, ſaid; God grant your au- 
thor follow this theamea while, that we ſoldiers may al- 
ſo haue ſome inſtruction from him. For this matter of the 
lie giuing and raking , is growne of late among vs tobe 
confuſed and dangerous, ſoasa man can hardly tell, how 
to carry himſelfe in ſo many occaſions, andſundry caſes, 
as wb happen in companies, wherein perhaps the au- 
thoritic and reaſons of ſuch a man may yecld vs no ſmall 
light, 

"Your wiſh therin (quoth I)ſhal notbefruſtrate,for the 
matteris by him handledatlarge:butlet vs heare whatbe 
the points that you would ſpecially bereſolued in; for it 
is not vnlikely but that they will tump with the queſtion 
propoſed by one of thoſe perſons ſuppoſed in his dia- 
logue. | 
j "a ſir(ſaid he) I would gladlyknow, ſince he hath 
ſpoken of truth and vntruth and declared how the iniury 
receiued by taking the lie, cannot be cancelled, butby 
ſtriking or chalenging thepartie who gaue it, whether 
this kind of chalenging ad fighting man toman,vnder 
the name of Deellum,which is vied now adayes among 
ſouldiers and men of honour, and by long cuſtome au- 
thorized,to — a man ofan iniury recciued, or for 
want of proofes in ſundry cauſes, be ancient orno? whe- 


 theritconcerne honoror no? and whether it appertaine 
to ciuill life, and that felicitie which we are diſcourſing 


n or no? 

You haue(ſaid I)moued your queſtion very right,and 
to the purpoſe; which toanſwer at full, would require a: 
long ſpeech : ſo deepe rootes like an ill weed , haue the 
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opinions of men taken concerning the ſame in this our 
age; which to cut downe*orroote vp, many {ithes and 
howes would ſcarce ſuffice. Bur as briefly as may be,you 
ſhall be fatisfied in part, and he will make it appeare ynto 
you,thatthe reaſons whichare ſet downe in defence of 
this fooliſh cuſtome and wicked act;are falſe and abſurd. 
And firſt of all you ſhall heare him fay,that this maner of 
combatting, heck through the corruption of the world 
hath taken ſtrength, and is permitted of ſome Princes, is 
nothing auncicnt atall. .For in hiſtones it is not robe 
found, that for rcucnge of iniury, for want of proofes, 
for points ofhonour, or for any ſuch like cauſes, this wic- 
ked and vnlawfull kinde of fight, was euer graunted 
or allowed in auncient time, For when any difference or 
controuerſte fell out among men of honor, which mighr 
concerne their credit and reputation for matter of valor, 
they neuer tried the quarrell by combat betweene them- 
ſclues, but ſtroue to "os which of them was moſt wor- 
thy honor, by making their valour well knowne in fight 
againſt their common enemies, as in Ceſars Commen- 
earies we hauea notable example. Andthe {ingular fights 
or combats,that are mentioned in the Greeke or Latine 
hiſtories,or fained by the PoeWhappened cuermoxre be- 


eweene enemics of contrary nations,or otherwiſe in time: 


of publike warre , though perhaps the quarre} might be 
priuat berweene fome of the chicfe men of both camps, 
25 betweeneT #rnx: and Anas, Paris and Menelarns.T wy- 
## labourtng thar Ancas might not haue Lau: to his 
wiſe : and CHenelaws (eeking to recouer his wife whom 
Paris had taken from him . Orelfe they fonght for the 
publike quarrell,one to one,or more innumber on each 
fide, for preuenting of greater bloodſhed, as did the Ho- 
x&5 and the Curiaty betore Rome. Or by the PO 
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pict — the Greeks , and thoſe called Circenſes a- 
mong the Romanes, whether they were celebrated in 
honour of their Gods, orat the funerals of their dead, or 
for other cauſes. In which games or ſpectacles were 

duced certaine men, named by the Romanes Gladiats- 
res, and by the Greeks cAonemachi, to fight together, 


the firſtinuention wherof,appeareth to haue come from 


the people of Mantjrea . But other priuate combats for 
cauſes aboue mentioned, was neuer ſo much as heard of 
among them, much lefle receiued or allowed intheir 
common-weales, which were well ordered and maintai- 
ned by honeſt and vertuous lawes. The name of Daellam 
was giuen by the Latins, not to ſingular fight betweene 
manand man, but to the generall warre betweenerwo 
nations or States, as may be ſeene by Plautus, Horace, Li- 
#/c, and other authors. And as for them that fay, the 
name of Duellum was vnproperly applicd to an vniuerſal 
warre,they are not to be heard or belceued, becauſe they 
that ſo vſed it, were the fathers ofthe Latine tongue,who 
knew better the proprietic of the words of their owne 
language, then theſe tellowes now do. But rather th 

are to be blamed for wreſting that auncient name to ſo 


wicked afight, which they rightly gaue to the generall 


warreallowed by the lawes,and by all ciuil and politike 
conſtitutions. 

The Primate, who had bin attentiueto this ſpeech, ſaid, 
as concerning the Latins,it is true that hath bin alledged: 
burir ſeemeth, the Greeks knew very well this combar, 
as may be gathered by the word Monomachia,which fig- 
nifierh the fight of aneman againſt another. And I re. 


member Plato in his dialogue intituled Zaches, maketh 
mention of this ſameſingular fight, which ſheweth, that 
Ks iu 
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ef ſome publike games , as choſe called Pizhy and Olim- 
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in his dayes thecombat of body to body was knowne 
and vicd. | 
- - Twothings(faid I)the anthor bath faid, the one, that 
this ſort of battcll or fight which is now in vſc,andcalled 
Duellum, was notknowne totheancient Greeks nor Ro- 
manes in their wekordered Common-weales, and that 
therefore they gauenoſuchnamevnto the fame : the o- 
ther, thattheRomanesgaue that name of Duc/lamto the 
publike warre betweene two people or nations, being 
enemics. Butthat the Greeks gauenotthename of Mo. 
#>mechiatothoſcfingularfights which were vſed 
them,that hath he not ſaid. But though the name of Mo- . 
zomachiawere vied among them, yet was it not meant of 
thiskind of combat which we ſpeake, but ofthat oncly 
which was ſometimes vied in their publike games and 
orelſe might fall out ſometimes accidentally 
intheir warres. And that ſame place of Plato which you 
haucalledged, doth ſufficiently declareit. For if my me- 
mory faile me nor, he ſaith there, tharwhen the generall 
barecll ceaſcrth, and thatit is requifiteenher to fight with 
them thatrchi(t, orto repulſe rhofethar would affault, in 
fuchacafe the Monemachia ,or fight of man toman was 
meetto end all ſtrife. Which word of Monemachia, ne- 
uertheles I remember y6tro be vied by ©Ariftorle in any 
place of all his works,from whom neuertheles thefe men 
that defend this folly, ſeeme to fetch their arguments, as 
hereafter T ſhall declare. But by this you may perceiue 
that the vie of Monomachia, was a fight betweene two 
men intheir publike games and ſhewes, not for priuate 
quarrell or hatred, nor for want of proofes, or for points 
of honour. And further | will fay, that in well ordered 
;martiall diſcipline, and warres lawfully enterpriſed, 
 afterthe fury of the bartell was ceafcd, it was notlawfull 
| to 
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tokill or hurt the publike enemy. Which —_— cleer- 


ly ſet foorth by Xewophon in the perſon of Chriſantes, 
whoalchough he had caſt downe his enemy, and faſtned 
hold in the haire of his head,ready to haue ſtricken it of 
et hearing the trumpet ſound the retreit, forbare to 
ſtrike him,but let him go : holding itnot fit to offend his 
enemy afterthetime of fight was paſt, fignified by the 
retreit ſounding. This ſort of fight was likewiſe ſuffered 
againſt publike enemics by the Romanes when their 
ſtate louriſhed. For wereade1n their hiftories of ſundry 
that hauc.in the warres fought hand to hand with their 
. encmics;but yet could not the Romaneſouldier,tho 
| he were prouokedby his enemy to ſingular battell, 6ghe 
with him without the licence of his General or Captain. 
And this was ſo religiouſly obſerued among them in 
that Common-weale (which was the patterne of all 0- 
thers) that the father ſpared not to condemne and {lay 
his owne ſonne,who had gotten a notable victory in his 
abſence, becauſe he had without his fathers licence at- 
tempted to fight with theenemy. True it 15, that for con- 
tention of valor,we reade that Alexander granted a com- 
bat betweene Do/ippws and his aduerſary, both being his 
ſouldiers andin his campe,, though the one were a Ma- 
cedonian, andthe otheran Athenian ; which Dzoſeppus 
* ynarmed, having onely a clubbe for weapon,ouercame 
the Macedonian armed with ſpeareand {word,and other 
armour on his body. Burt this was not for quarrell of in- 
zury received, for reuenge or want of proofes. Neither 
from this one example, is any concluſion to be drawne, 
that for ſtrife of valour the combat ſhould be granted. 
For the notadmitting it afterwards in wel-ordered con:- 
monweales,nor by any other generall that we canreade, 


aboue once,doth plainly ſhew that it was rather a toy of 
K3 Alex- 
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Alexandershead,then grounded vpon any reaſon : who 
among ſo many vertuesas hehad, wanted not other dil- 
ordered motions , which ſtained his nobleſt and moſt 
glorious ations , as that of the death of Ca/5thenes and 
ſome others.By this then you may vnderſtand thatams 
the Greeks our maner of combat was vnknown,8: thai 
was not that which they cal Monomachia.But this wicked 
and deteſtable cuſtom of the combat ſprong firſt among 
the Longobards, a barbarous people; 8& much more bar- 
barous is the thing it ſelfe growne,by the abuſe therof in 
our daies. Forthough they in ſome caſes grated the com- 
bat, yer ſuffered they not their champions to fight with 
weapons of ſteele or iron, butonly with ſtaues & targets, 
vnles it were in caſes of treaſon. But now vp6 cuery qua- 
xell they come to fight with ſwords 8& daggers,and other 
like ſharp weapons, and with minds cruclly bent to mur- 
der and miſchicfe likemoſt wild and fauage beaſts. And 
thus much concerning the firſt queſtion may ſerue, 
{ince time wil not permit to treate of euery one at large. 
Yea but, [ think,faid captain Carlerlthat ifthe combat 
belawfull in caſes of treaſon or injury to the Prince, the 
Ame reaſon ſhould make it lawfull alſo for other cauſes, 
Not ſo,faid I, for treaſons oroffences againſt the Prin- 
ces perſons, offend the publike State, which repoſeth 
vpon the perſon of the Prince, and therefore the injuries 
of priuate men are notto be compared vnto them. And 
as touching the ſecond point, whether it concerne honor 
 orno : my author ſaith, that he that taketh ſo vniuſt a 
courſe to reuenge his priuate wrong, is ſo farre from get- 
ting honor thereby, as he rather looſerh whatſoever ho- 
nor or reputati he had before; the combat beinga thing 
odious and offenſtue vnto God, For it is ſaid, that he re- 
ſerueth reuenge vnto himlelfe; which,they that by com- 
bat 
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bat feeke to wreake themſelues,take vpon them to do by 
their owne power and ſtrength, againſtall lawes diuine, 
naturall and pofitiue, in contempt of magi , Con- 
trary tothe orders and conſtitutions of all wel-founded 
Common-weales:and finally contrary to all equity,and 
all ciuilland honeſt conuerſation. Howbeit I know there 
want not ſome, who with their confuſed arguments go 
abour to make men belecue, that ſo great an iniuſtice 
ſhould becquitie:not knowing, or faining not toknow, 
that equitic 15the tempering or mitigating the rigor of 
the law, which otherwiſe (like a tyrant) condemneth 
without mercy; being farre from fauouring the rigor of 
ſo vnreaſonable and ſo ſharpe a conflict, then the which, 
none can beimagined more furious orcontrary to the 
nature of man. Yet forſooth to equitic do theſe maintai- 
ners of the combat ſeeke to draw this crueltie; arguing 
that of two cuils, it is the lefler, and that the leſſer eui 
is to be reputed in liew of a good, ifnot truly, yet re- 
ſpeciuely. Which argument isno way to beadmitred, 
fince that (God be thanked) without this leffer euill,fo 
many good Common-weales haue euer bin ruled, and 
at this day are ruled with good and politike goucrne- 
ment; and the ſame neuer permitted, but where men 
forſake to follow reaſon, and like mad and deſperatepeo- 
ple are tranſported by rage and fury. For what common- 
wealth, either auncient or moderne, well framed vpon 
honeſt and godly lawes, hath cuer admitted this leſfer e- 
vill: And yer, Iwis, in all places and in all ages hauc iniu- 
rious words and deeds paſt betweene men. Nay, the 


ſame hathenermore bin forbidden vrterly,and the inqui- * 


ric and puniſhment of the wrong-doers bin referued to 
the magiſtrates. Neither doth their allegation of being 
included within the kind of warre generall, ferue totheir 
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purpoſe. For the combat is not contained vnder warre, 
as the particular vnder the vniuerlall : for thoſe things 
that are contained vnderany vniuerſall, are of theſame 
nature that the vniuerſal is:as we ſee man hath the nature 
of the liuing creature, vnder which heis contained,cuen 
as is the bruite beaſt ; but the combat is cleane contrary 
of nature tothe vniuerſall warre,as ſhall be declared. Fuſt 
great Lords and Princes who make warre , haue no ma- 
giſtrates ouer them to decide by iuſtice, and toend their 
controuerſies, as priuate men haue. Beſides that, when 
warre is moued againſtany Prince, the State and Com- 
mon-weale is offended, publike orders are peruerted, 
honeſty put in danger, the way layd open toall iniury to 
the offence of Almightic God, and finally,wharſocuer is 
goodor honeſt in citie or country , brought into con- 
tufion . And man being borne for the behoofe of his 
country, his Prince,his kinred and friends,and for the de- 
fence of religion, publike honeſty and of vertue; it is the 
dutic of cuery man of vertue and honor, to oppoſe him- 
ſelfe againſt the fury of the enemy forthe defence of all 
thoſe things aboue ſpecified. Furthermore,the vniuerſal 
watre is owed by the lawes of all thoſe who haue bin 
founders of famous Common-weales , to take away (c- 
ditions.and reduce Tuchas were rebellious to obedience, 
and to maintaine temperance and order among all ſub- 
ies. And God himſelfe is called the God of hoaſts, but 
not the God of combats: for they are none of his works, 
but of the diuell himſelfe. Wherenpon it is alſo ſayd in 
che Scripture, thatthe ſtrength of warre con(iſteth not 
in the multitude of fouldiers, bur that it commeth from 
heauen. And. Auguſtine ſayth, that warre is not vniuſt, 
vnleſle it be raiſed with purpoſe to vſurpe or to ſpoyle: 
and S._Ambroſe inlike ſence affirmeth,that the __ - 
k olc 
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thoſe men that defend their countrey from barbarous 
people, is full of iuſtice.By all which may clearly be ſcene 
how farre they are aſtray, that would bring this kind of 
combat to be comprehended vnderthe kind of warre y- 
niuerſall. Andif in all ages,ciuill warres haue bin odious 
and accountedcrucll, what praiſe or commendation can 
be juſtly giuen to two gentlemen of one citic or country 
that fight together with purpoſe to kill one another ? 
whereas then the circumſtances abouc mentioned make 
the vniuerſall warre iuſtand lawfull : this wicked kind of 
priuate fight or combat,is voyde of themall, and cannot 
therefore be but moſt vniuſt and vnlawfull . With like 
wrong do they alſo labour to make it ſeeme commenda- 
ble, affirming that men thereby ſhew their valour and 
fortitude, For valour or fortitude bcing a principall ver- 


- rue, how can it haue place in ſo vniuſt and ſo vnnaturall 


an action, proceeding onely from anger, rage, fury, and 
raſhnes? Finally, theſe men that will needs haue 4r:ſtorle 
to be their warrant, might (if they liſt)ſee that he in his 
Erhikes, where he directeth man vnto vertue, and to ci- 
uill felicitic, putteth not among thoſe whom he calleth 
fortes,or men of valour, ſuch men as are delighted in re- 
uenge, but giucth them the title of warlike or beliicoſs, 
And in the ſame bookes he ſayth, that whoſocuer doth 
any thing contrary to the lavwes, is to be accounted vn- 
juſt, And (Ipray you) what can be more directly con- 
trary to the lawes then this kind of combat or priuate 
fight? And if by taking iuſtice from the world, all vertue 
muſt needs decay, becauſe ſhe is the preſeruerand defen- 
der of vertue ; how can this ſo excellent a vertue of for- 
titude be in them, that deſpiſing the lawes and the magi- 
ſtrates,and negleRing all religion,and good of their cun- 


erey and vveale publike, do practiſe this wicked combar, 
L More- 
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Moreouer, they perceiue not, that Ar/fotle in his Ethikes 
(from whence the rules of ciuilllite are to be drawne, 
and not from his Rhetorikes, out of which theſe men 
fetch their doutie arguments, becauſe elſewhere they can 
find none for their purpoſe) ſaith, that to fight for cauſe 
of honour, is noactof fortitude. Whereupon enſueth, 
that ſuch as come to the combat vpon points of honour, 
as men do now adayes forthe moſt part, make not any 
ſhew of their fortitude, but onely of their ſtrength and 
abilitic of body, and of their courage : whereas true for. 
titude, is to vic theſe gifts well and honeſtly, according 
toreaſon. And what honeſtic or reaſon can there be in 
this ſo miſchieuous and wickeda fight?which neuerthe- 
les theſe men ſo farreallow and commend, as they are 
not aſhamed to ſay (moucd ſurely by ſome diuclliſh fpi- 
rit) that a man for cauſe of honour may arme himlſclte 
againſt his country, the reſpect whereof is and cuer was 
ſo holy; ycacuEagainſt his father, and with curſed hands 
violate his perſon, vnto whom(nextafter God)he muſt 
acknowledge his life and being, and what clfe ſocuer he 
hath in this world, This cannot be buta moſt peſtiferous 
opinion, anda fpeech hardly to be belecued could come 
out ofthediuels owne mouth of hell;who though he be 
theauthor ofall cuill, yet ſcarce thinke I that he durſt fa- 
ther ſoabhominable a conceit or ſentence . But it is a 
world to {ce how folemnly men wil become ſtarke mad, 
when they once vndertake to defend a mad cauſe. For to 
make their frantike fancie to ſeeme reaſonable, they vtter 
fuch abſurdities asarenot only deteſtable ro me, but euE 
bruite beaſts alſo abhorre. For among beaſts,many there 
are, that by naturall inſtin&, not onely feare and reſpect 
their begetters, but doalfo nouriſh them diligently when 
they are waxcnold, and notable to purchale foode for 
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themſclues, repaying thankfully the nouriture which 
themſelues receiued whiles they were yong, as 1t is cer- 
tainly knowne the Storke doth, But here to colour their 
aſſertions, they ſay, that ſoought children to do to their 
parents, and citizens to their country, ſo long as the one 
ccaſcth not to bea father, and the country forgetteth not 
her citizens:a ſaying noleſle fooliſh then the other. For 
when can that come to palles what lay of nature,or 
what ciuill conſtitution hath taught vs this leflon 2 or 
outof what ſchoole of Philoſophie haue they learned it? 
what iniurics cana father ora mans country do vnto him 
that may make him not to' acknowledge his countrey, 
which ought to be deerer vnto him then his life, orto 


caſt off the reuerence due to his farher: Good God what 


els is this but to inuite men,and as it wereto ſtir them vp 
to parricide, a thing odious euen to be mentioned, Ir is 
no maruel therfore,if ſuch as attribute ſo much to points 
of honor, & wil needs defend the combat in that reſpec, 
fall by Gods ſufferance (as men blinded of the light of 
naturall reaſon)into ſuch abſurd opinions,fit for ſenſlefle 
men: which opinions,in very truth,arenoleſle tobe con- 
demned then wicked hereſies , and the authors of them 
worthy ſharpe puniſhment to be inflicted vpon them 
by ſuch as haue authoritie in thatbehalte . And this do 
they therather deferue , becauſe they ſecke to maske and 
diſguiſethegood and commendable opinions of the beſt 
Philoſophers, and to wreſt them in fauour of their dam- 
nable and wicked doctrine. But I ſhould digreſle too far 
if I ſhould fay all I could ro confute this impictie, and 
theſe wicked writings and cruell opinions:and therefore 
returning to our purpole of honour, whereof we were 
ſpeaking, you may vnderſtand by that which I haueal- 


ready ſayd,that honour there is none to be gotten by the 
Ls no 
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combat , yet becauſe among other things they ſay the 
combat hath bin deuiſed for cauſe of honour, I muſt let 
you know that in trueand ſound Philoſophie, they that 
reſpe&t honour as the end of theiractions, are not onely 
vnworthy to be accounted vertuous men, but deferue 
blameandreproch . But hereof Iſhall haue occaſion to 
ſpeake more amply ina fitter place. Onely this I wilnow 
adde that noaCtionsare commendable but thoſe thatare 
honeſt, and where honeſtie is not, there can be no ho- 
nour. And honeſtie intruth there is none(as before hath 
bin ſaid)inſucha fight contrary to all vertue , odious to 
all lawes , to all good magiſtrates, and to God himſelfe; 
though the folly of the fauourers of this diuclliſh deuice 
ſceke moſt wrongfully to draw the ſumme of all vertues 
to this injuſtice. Furthermore, either the offences done 
to men,may be auouched b:fore Princesand magiſtrates 
m iudgement, as no wrongs, but lawfullacts, or not. If 
they may be fo auouched and proued, then a thouſand 
combats cannot take them away : neither is there any 
cauſe of combat if fo wicked a cuſtome were allowable, 
Ifnot,then he that hath done the intury, is already diſho- 
neſt and diſhonored ; andthe victorie ouer ſuch a man, 


in faith what honour can it purchaſe ? Plato the diuine. 


Philoſopher,and 4riftozlc his difciple afterhim, conſide- 
ring the nature of iniury,and finding that it caried with 
it alwayes vice and reproch, affirmed that it was better to 
receiuean iniury then to do it . And Plato concludeth, 
that he that doth injury , cannot attaine to happineſſe: 
both which ſayings arc moſt agreeable to Chriſtian re- 
ligion'. CAr//totle affirmeth , that the magnanimous or 
great minded man, vtterly deſpiſeth all iniuries, for that 
an ill man cannot by any iniury he can do vnto him, ble- 
mi(h thoſe vertues wherewith he muſt be adorned to be 
truly 


a 
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truly magnanimous. With theſe worthy men therefore 
I conclude, that iniuries are to be contemned andlighe 
{ct by, ſpecially of magnanimeus men. For, as Seneca 
ſaith, a magnanimous man will neuer thinke thata vici- 
ous man hath done him iritury, though his meaning 
were todo it; but referre the puniſhment of his ill inten- 
tion to the magiſtrate, and the reuenge to God. And 
whoſocuer doth otherwile, entring into this reuengetull 
humour of the combat, he doth not onely not purchaſe 
any honor to himſelte thereby,but heapeth on his owne 
head Gods wrath and indignation , and ſhame of the 
world inthe iudgement of wiſe men , who know what 
is honeſt,and whatnot, what things deſeruepraiſe,and 
what blame, and how, when,and wherefore a man of 
vertue ought to venture his life. For he that thinketh by 
the combat to right himſelfe, taketh vpon him the office 
of God,and of the magiſtrate, as if himſelte were ſupe- 
riour tothem both, and were able of himſelfe (as foue- 
zaigne Lord)todoiuſtice: which thing how dangerous 
itis ina wel-ordered Common-weale all lawes,and rea- 
ſonir ſelfe doth plainly teach vs. 

But yet theſe goodly defenders of this abuſe ſay, that 
a man, both by order of nature , and by the opinion of 
Philoſophers , may well repulſe an iniury by his owne 
vertue, and notby law. And I ay (as before) that if the 
iniury be done yntoa man of magnanimitie ; the way to 
ſhakc it off, is ro deſpiſe it, becauſe the excellencie of his 
vertue is greater then any iniury that can be done vnto 
him : and if tbe done to him that is not come to that 
degree of vertue as to be magnanimous , he may per- 
chance at the inſtant repulſethe ſame,or reuenge himſelf 
in hot bloud without any grcatreproch . Buttoreſcrue 


a malice or hatred any long time, wy therupon tocome 
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to thecombat with areuengefull mind , as bruite beaſts 
do; will alwayes be efteemed of wiſe men, a vicious aCti- 
on, and contrary toalllawes and ciuill order. And they 
cthatarc ofſuch reuengefull minds, are termed by Ariſto- 
tle bitter and ſharpe men, asif he would ſay without rea- 
ſon. In which reſpect heiudgeth them to be (as hereafter 
ſhal be ſhewed)men vnworthy of ciuil conucrſatis. And 
by him it iseſteemed the part or office of a vertuous ci- 
uill man , and a point of magnanimitic to pardon and 
forgiue offences and iniuries. For Plato and his follow- 
ers were euer of opinion, that magnanimitie was giuen 
to man,not becauſe he ſhould diſpoſe himſelfeto hatred, 
fury, reuenge and wrath, butto honeſtie and vertue. 
Wherefore Senecaalfo ſaid, that it was a kind of reuenge 
to forgiue. And the temple of the Graces (according to 
Ariſlotles opinion) was placed in the midlt of the citie 
of Athens, becauſe all men might thereby vnderſtand, 
that they were to render good for good, not ill forill. 
For as by the firſt, cities are the better preſerued and 
maintained : ſo by the other, they are deſtroyed and 
broughttoruine. Yet ifthe magnanimous man. would 
wiſh him chaſtiſed that hath offended him , he will not 
vouchſafe himſelfe to file his hands vpon ſo baſe and vi- 
ciqus a perſon as thoſe be (by Platoand Ariſtotles iudge- 
ment) who are iniurious to others; but ſuffereth the ma- 
eiſtrates according to the order of law to reuenge his 
cauſe by thepuniſhment of the offender, according to 
his deſert, to the end the vertue of the one, and the vice 
ofthe other may be manifeſted, and the one chaſtiſed, 
and the other honored thereby . And what moreglort- 
ous reuenge cana man deftre , or what morenotable te- 
ſimonie of his yertue, then to haue him corrected, and 
reſt infamous by the puniſhment which lai ſhall inflict 
vpon 
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vpon him who hath done him iniury ? Or whatelſe do 
theſe furious minded men ſecke in fine by their combat? 
But yetthey alledge further(as wiling to maintaine their 
wrong opinions with ſome ſhew of reaſon)that combats 
arcſought only in caſcs of injuries, not detcrminable by 
law . Which anſwer is as inconſiderate as the reſt , For 
what kindof inturies can grow betweene man and man, 
whereunto the authoritie of the Prince and of the Ma- 
giſtrates doth not extend © who indeed are not to regard 
the obſtinacie of the parties , but to puniſh them by im- 
priſonment, and ſuch other meanes as law doth allow 


and permit; to bridle the infolencie and diſobedience of 


ſuch as will not obey and beameinable. For if in ciuill 
actions that courſe be held\,, wherefore ſhould not the 
ſame rigor be the rather vſed in this ſo vnlawfull and 
beaſtly a debate? Neither is there any reaſon in thatthey 
ſpeake of publike and priuate iniuries, ſince the caſes are 
farre vnlike, For publike injuries come from lawfull enc- 
mies, ſuch as offend or offer wrong to States or Citics: 
but they thatare priuatly iniuried intheirperſon, cannot 
call them their lawfull enemies that fo haue done them 
iniury : rather they themſclues are to be eſteemed law- 
full enemies to their countrey, whiles in following theix 
rageand furious appetite ofreuenge, they oppoſe them- 
{clues againſt the publike and ciuillgouernement, and 
deſerue inthat reſpeto be ſeuerely puniſhed by the ma- 
eiſtrate, as men thateſteeme more their priuateiniuſtice 
then publike juſtice. And thus much for the ſecond part 
of your queſtion. Now touching the laſt point, whether 
it appertaine to ciuill felicitie orno : you may eaſily ga- 
ther by that which is already ſaid, that there can be no- 
thing more contrary to good diſcipline ina wek-ordered 


commonyeale,then this wicked and vniuſtkind of fight, 
which 
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which deſtroyeth, ſo farre foorth as it beareth ſway, all 
ciuill ſocietic. Forit breedeth the contempt of God and 
his commandements, of Religion, of lawes, conſtituti- 
ons and ciuill gouernement, of Princes, of magiſtrates, 
and finally of countrey, parents, friends and kinred : to 
all which men are bound by reaſon naturall and ciuill, 
and for defence of them to ſpend theirliues in maner a- 
foreſaid : but not at their owne appetite, inſtigated by 
rageand furie to be prodigall thereof, or for reuenge of 
priuate quarrels or injuries. Will you ſee how abſurd 
and ſenſlefſe a thing theſe men maintaine, that ſet vp 
and magnifie this glorious combat ? then take but this 
one inſtance. They ſay,in good ſooth, thatit two gentle- 
men, ſubic&to theſelfe and ſamelawes, ſtirred by this 
furious conccit, haue chalenged the one the other to the 
combar, and that their ſoucraigne Lord or Prince forbid 
' them toproceed therein, that they are not to obey him, 
bur to ſeeke toaccompliſh their chalenge elſewhere our 
of his iuriſdiction . And can any reaſonable man, or a 
ood ſubic& endure to heare ſuchapropoſition main- 
tained without ſtomacke or diſpleaſure? That whicha- 


mong the Painims and Gentiles was not lawful without 4 
ſpeciall licence of the ſuperiours to beattempted againſt _ .. 


a publike enemie, armed to theruine of their State and 
Common-weale : will theſe tolly politicians haue now 
tobe lawfull among Chriſtians in deſpite of their natu- 
rall and lawful Lords and Princes,vpon whom the foun- 
dation of well pollicicd States is layd, and in the obedi- 
ence towards whom, ciuill felicitic it ſelfe doth rcſt 2 
But weneede not to maruell, if fuch men contemne hu- 
mane Jawes and ordinances,when they ſtickenot to dif- 
obey God himſclte; ynto whom they knowing mani- 


feſtly this kind of fight to be odious and diſplcaling; 
| yet 
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yet are they not aſhamed by publike writings to main- 
raine it,and thereby to draw fouldiers and men of valour 
into their errror of a wiltull madnefle and miſchicuous 
mind. Itis amore mockery, anda thing worthy to be 
laughedat, toſce how bulily ſuch fellowes build vpon 
a falſe foundation, as it their building were like to tend. 
Forlcauing and forſaking the patterne and truerules of 
vertuous bchautour, ot policie and ſtates, and ot good 
lawes written by that excellent Philoſopher 4r://orle, 
they take hold (torſooth) of ſome fragments or parcels 
of his Rhetorikes to worke ypon:as though from thence 
men were to take the precepts of ciuill conucrſation or 
politike gouernement, whence onely the rules and me- 
thod of well ſpcakingare to be taken,and not of ciuill fe- 
licitie. Out of his Rhetorikes they haueculled outname- 
ly this place, wherche faith, that God helpeth thoſe thar 
are wronged, not vnderſtanding, or ſeeming not to vn- 
derſtand, that Ariſtotle in that place ſpeaketh of ciuill 
iudgements or criminall ; and not of battels or combats, 
ſuchas this that heneuer knew, ne yet euer heard ſpoken 
of : and if he had, would haueſought to haue driven it 
out of the frantike fancie ogall men . Ir is not to be de- 
nied, butthat in good and godly iudgements managed 
by men defirous to maintaine juſtice, God is alwayes 
at hand to help and vphold the right,and to tread downe 
and ouerthrow the wrong. For by him haue iudgements 
bin appointed and ordained, and magiſtrates to rule and 
oucrlee them, notonly for the common bencht of men, 
bur alſo forthe defence of truth and righteouſncſle, and 
for the puniſhment of vntruth and wickednefſe. More- 
oucr itis tobe vnderſtood, that onely ſuch places in Ari- 

otlesRhetorikes are to beapproouedand allowed in ci- 


uil or politikelife,as are by him confirmed in his Ethikes 
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and Rhetorikes : as that itis lawfull fora man to repulſe 
an iniury, and to dciend himſclfe, and ſuch other like. 
For, as himſelteafhrincth, the drift of his booke of Rhe- 
rorikes, is to inſtruct a man how to frame his ſpeech to 
perlwade, and how to moue the minds of Iudges to an- 
er, hatrcd, renenge, compaſſion, and ſuch like other af- 
tects, which oftentimes wreſt thetruth,and make wrong 
to preuaile , So as1t the Orator preuaile, and attaine the 
end he ſceketh, which is to perſwade, or vie the meanes 
to attaine it artificially,he hath done his dutie. By which 
it appeareth, that Rhetorike is ordained for iudgements 
and controucrſites, but not for inſtruction of ciuill life 
and manners, Bur let vs ſee what they get by this place 
taken out of the Rhetorikes. For my part, I ſee not wher- 
force any man ſhould looke or hope forany helpe or ta- 
uourat Gods hands in this fo vniuſt,vnlawfull and wic- 
ked anaction , moſt offenſtue to his diuine Maieſtie, as 
contrary to his expreſſe commandement, anda worke 
moſt pleaſing andacceptable to the diuell, by whoſe in- 
ſtigation the ſame is wholy ſet forward. Nay rather may 
the preuailing of them that haue the wrong cauſeto de- 
fend.as oftentimes we ſee it happen in the combar, ſerue 
for a moſt cleere argument, that it falleth out by Gods 
ſpeciall permiſſion to vnſeele the eyes (if it were poſſible) 
of ſuch asare ſo witfully blinded, to the end they mighe 
fee how vniuſt the conflitis, which, theſe men ſay, was 
firſt inuented (among other cauſes) that truth might be 
knowne,and right from the wrong. But how is truth or 
right foundout, ifhe which hath right on his ſide be 0- 
uercome;as oftentimes it falleth out * Forſooth they an. 
fwer,that it ſo hapncth by reaſon of ſome other offences 
of him that is oucrcome, and that God will haue him ſo 
puniſhcd for the ſame. By which reaſon it ſhould —_— 
& at 
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that God (who is truth it ſelfe) ſuffereth in this fighe 
(which they ſay was deuiſed for trying out of the truth) 


that in reſpect of puniſhing him for other offences that 
maintaineth the truth,the other who hath the wrongful 
cauſe in hand, ſhould triumph in his vniuſt vitory, and 
trath ſhould be borne downe and defaced, Then which 
reaſon, what can be imagined more contrary to the 

oodnes,iuſtice,and powerof God?as if he cQuld not 0- 
otherwiſe puniſh ſinners, then by a meane that ſhould 
ſpotand ouerthrow truth,in which he is ſo well pleaſed. 
It is therfore a moſt cuident figne & certaine teſtimonie, 
that this kind of proofe or trial of truth is moſt vncertain, 
andthe fight to that end vniuſt and wicked. And that itis 
no other then the work of the very diuell,who beingthe 
author of all diſcord, hatred,debate, falſhood, ſeditions, 
vniuſt wars,of death, & mortal enemy to truth,reioiceth 
when he ſeeth right ouerwhelmed with wrong , reaſon 
oppreſſed by intuſtice,truth defaced by falſhood,and by 
meanes thereof, men drawne to cuerlaſting damnation. 
And when it doth cometo paſſe,thathe which maintai- 
neththe right doth preuaile (if any right or reaſon may 
be ſuppoſed inſo wicked and vnlawtull an action) euen 
thatitſelfe 1s to be imputed to the ſubtiltic of the diuell, 
to draw men on as with a baite, becauſcheis loth toloſe 
the great gaine of ſoules which he maketh by the humor 
of this deteſtable combatr.By which,not onely the cham- 
pions themſelues, but they that hauing power, permit 
them or grant them libertie to fight; all they that counſel 
them therunto,$& all they that giue them the looking on 
in ſo damnable an action, become ſubiect vnto him, and 
enemies to God their Creator and Redeemer. And in- 
deed there is no vice or inne inthe world, whereby he 


winneth moreto his ingdome, then by this; becauſe at 
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once he purchaſeth thouſands of ſoules : ſo fooliſhly do 
men flocke to be the beholders of a bloudie ſpectacle, 
with inhumanedeftre to ſee the ſpilling of mans blood. 
But now to conclude this matter, itisa lamentable thing 
that any Chriſtian Prince,or other gencrall commander, 
ſhould pertit fo pernicious and fo damnable a thing, 
and conſent, that vnder their authoritie it ſhould be law- 
full for one man to kill another for priuate quarrell, and 
they to ſit themſelucs pro tribunali, to behold ſo vniuſt 
and cruell a fight. For they ought ratherto conſider,that 
they are Gods miniſters, and by his diuine prouidence 
called to ſo high and ſo eminent a place, not to fauour or 
give reputation to thediuels works (among which there 
is none more wicked then this) but to execute his will, 
to which the combar isdirely and expreſly contrary, 
chough ithaue bin accepted andallowed by ill v{c,or ra- 
ther abuſe, and bene entituled by the name of a cuſtome 
by ſuch as defend the ſame : who conſider not that cu- 
ſtomeis to be obſerued in good and comendablethings, 
and notin wicked and vnlawfull,as this 1s. And if it hap- 
pen that any abuſe do grow and ſhrowd it ſelfe vnd:r the 
name of a cuſtome, the ſameought tobe taken away 
and aboliſhed ; and th&cto do all Philoſophers agree. 
Of which kind, this combat being manifcſtly one, it 
ſhould berooted out, and not ſuffered to continue vn. 
derthatname. For good cuſtomes are agreeable ro Na- 
ture, in whichreſpc& itis ſaid, thatcuſtome is another 
nature. Butthat which is contrary to nature (as this is) 
ought not to benamed a cuſtome, buta vile abuſe, be it 
neuer ſo much cloked with the name of cuſtome : the 
rule whereof 1s preſcribed by Ariſtstle in his ſecond 
book? of Politikes,and ſhould therefore not only not be 
pe: mittedor maintainedgbutbeing creptin,be remoued 


and 


and baniſhed as a moſt peſtilent and dangerous thing. 
And wheras Ariſtotle in his Rhetorikes ſaith,thatreuenge 
is better then pardon,thar is to be ruled according tothe 
Ciuill orders and conſtitutions of good common-weales. 
For he ſayth not fo vniuerſally,bur onely in reſpet of an 
Orator, and (as is ſaid already) he in his Rhetorikes rea- 
cheth but what is requiſite for an Orator to conlider, to 
pcrſwade, and not what is mcete un ciuill life, as he doth 
in his Ethikes. 

And thus much this author hauing ſaid effeQually to 
the purpoſe of your demaund, Imay,it you pleaſe, pro- 
cced tothe former matter,from which this queſtion hath 
occaſioned him and vs to digreſle. 

All the companie agreed thereunto , and hauing well 
allowed of the diſcourle, framed them(clues attentiucly 
to hearethereſt, 

Wherefore I ſaid, You remember well (I doubt not) 
that the next was to ſpeake of the third maſter of the 
Kings fon; who after the good inſtructions giuen by 
the former two to their diſciple, taught him that his ap- 

ite was in all things to be ſubieroreafon , and that 
bh ought neuer to ſuffer himfelfe to be drawne from 
that which was honeft by any mticement : for that ho 
neſtie was the end and fcope of all vertue. He ſought 
to perſwade him , that the chicfeſt thing that maketh 
a King to beknowne fora King , was to know how to 
rule himſelfe before he ruled others , and to maſter his 


Whereby it cameto paſle, that although he know him- 
ſelfe to be abou2thclaww, yet cid he not onely not ſecke 
to ouct-rule the law, but became a law to himſclfe: 
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ſoas he was neuer led, either by loue or hatred, in his 
judgements (whether he puniſhed orrewarded, nor b 
anger, or deſire to benefite any man ) from that whic 
was iuſt and honeſt . Thus holding vnder reaſons awe 
the diſordinate appetites of his mind, with the dire rule 
of juſtice, (vnder which, Plato ſaith, all vertues are contais 
ned, becauſe it is grounded vpontruth) he alwayes di- 
reed his ations tothe marke of honeſtic, cuer doing 
g00d,butneuer harming any.And knowing,that whoſo 
is ſubie& to his owne appetites, deſerueth not the title of 
a free man, much leſle of a King : he framed himſelfe to 
be moft continent, and ſhewedin himſelf an example of 
honeſtlife and behauior toall his ſubic&s. His benignitie 
he declared to them by his liberalitte, and by ſhewing 
more care of the publike good then of his owne;and that 
he would rather giue of his owne,then take from them 
their nods, With his mildneſſe and affabilitie he made 
himſelfe ſingularly beloued, and wan their hearts, and 
with gentleneſle in word and deed, and with loue ro- 
wards his people,& truth inal his ations, he made them 
vnderſtand that indeed he approched as neareto Godin 
thefe excellent qualities,as a mortall man could do . By 
meanes whereof, no man fearing harme from him, he 
was beloued and reuerenced as a God among them. 
Now hauing learned of his three firſt maſters, Religion, 
Prudence and Wiſedome, Truth, Iuſtice and Tempe- 
rance, with thoſe other vertues belonging vnto them; 
the fourth then taught him all that appertained to For- 
ticude, and made him vnderſtand,that onely he is to be 


 eſteemeda man of fortitude and valour,, who can hold 


a meane betweene furic and feare. And that when occa- 
ſion of perill and danger is offred vnto him, bearing with 
it honeſtic, and wherein he might make ſhew of his ver- 
tue 
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tue and courage, did readily embrace andtake hold of 
theſame. Andthar albeit he were deare to himſelfe,in 
reſpe of thoſe vertues which he knew himſelte to be 
poſſeſſed of, yereſteeming more an honeſt anda glori. 
ous death then a naturall and reprochtull life, he would 
make no dithcultie to hazard his life forthe benefite of 
his countrey, knowing that an honorable end would be 
crowned with immortall fame . And foraſmuch as it is 
ſeldome ſeene,that men can vie this princely vertue as it 
ought to be vſed, and whenit ſhould be vied, with ſuch 
other circumſtances as are requiſite thereto , therefore 
did his maſter inſtru&t him and make him vnderſtand, 
that he which matcheth not his naturall courage with 
Prudence,and thoſe other vertues,which the former ma- 
ſters had taught him,could notrightly be called ayaliant 
man. And how that this vertue,being ſtirred vp by mag- 
nanimitie,ſtoutly purſued honeſt things without reſpect 
of difficulties : and that though things formidable and 
terrible be naturally ſhunned of men,yetthe valiant man 
deſpiſeth them,and feeleth them not in reſpe>t of iuſtice 
and honeſtie , whereby ſuch men became equall to the 
Gods,as Poets fained. And that if Prudence and Tem- 
perance werenot ioyned with this royall vertue of For- 
titude, the ſame was turned into fooliſh hardineſſe. And 
becauſe his diſciple ſhould know how toauoid this vice, 
hedeclared to him how ſuch men as,toauoyde infamie, 
onely exerciſed their valour , and expoſed their liucs to 
perill, or onely to purchaſe honour,were not to be called 
properly valorous men ; but they onely who for hone- 
ſties ſake made triall of their valour, becauſe honeſtic is 
the onely endof vertue, by which humane felicitic is to 
be atchieucd. And that he likewiſe was not to beaccom- 


pted valiant,who forfeareof paine or puniſhment, tooke 
in 
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in hand fearcfull and dangerous enterpriſes, nor yetthey 
that through long experience in warfare,or becauſe they 
haue bin often in the brunt and danger of battels, went 
cheerfully or couragiouſly into the warres to fight, as it 
were by cuſtome, for that they did it rather by art and 
practiſe then by free eleftion, without the which can be 
no vertue. Neither he that by rage and furie ſuffered 
himſeclfeto be tranſported toattempt any danger; ſince 
- there can be no vertue, where reaſon gnideth not the 
mind. And forthis cauſe wilde beaſts (though they be 
terrible and fierce by nature) cannor be termed valiant, 
becauſe they being ſtirred onely by naturali fierceneſſe, 
wanting reaſon,do but follow theirinſtinct,as dothe Li- 
ons, Tygers, Bcares, and ſuch other like. Neucrtheles he 
denicd not but that anger mightaccopany fortitude; for 
that itis rather a help vnto it,thenany let or impediment, 
ſolong as reaſon did temper them, and that it ſerued but 
for aſpurre to pricke men forward in the defence of juſt 
and honeſt cauſes. Moreoucr he declared vnro his ſcho- 
ler, that there is a kind of fortitude that hath no need of 
any ſuch ſpurre ofanger: which kind concerned the bea- 
ring ofgrieuous anddiſplealingaccidents,and the mode. 
rating of a mans ſelte in happic and proſperous ſucceſſes, 
And this is that bleſſed vertue which neuer ſuffereth a 
man to fall from the height of his minde, being called by 
ſome men patience : who will not onely haue her to be 
a vertue ſeparate from the foure principall vertucs, but 
alſo that ſhe ſhould be aboue them . But this opinion of 
theirs is not well grounded, fince in truth ſhe is but a 

branch of fortitude: through which(as Yirgz/{ayth)men 

beare ſtoutly all iniuries, whether they proceed from 

wicked perſons, or from the inconſtancie and change. 


ableneſle of fortune; but remaineth alwayes inuincible 
and 
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and conſtant againſtall the croſſes, thwarts and deſpites 
of fortune. This vertue is fitly deſcribed by Cicers, where 
he ſaith, that ir isa voluntary and conſtant bearing of 
things gricuous and difficult, tor honeſtiesſake . Andin 
the Scriptures itis ſaid, thatitis better for ainan to beare 
with inuincible courage ſuch things,then tv be othcrwile 
valiant,or to hazard himſelt,how,where,& when it is fit. 
For who lo bearcth ſtoutly aduerlitics,deſerueth greater 
commendation and praiſe then they which oucrcome 
their encmies, or by force win cities or countries, or 0- 
therwiſe detendtheir owne, becauſe he ouercometh him 
ſclfe, and maſtereth his owne affects and paſſions . Ha- 
uing reſpect ro theſe things,this wiſe ſchoole-maſterſhe- 
wed his diſciple,that the valiant man was like a ſquare ſo- 
lid body, as ts thedie, whereunto Ariſtotle alfo agreeth, 
which in what ſort ſoeuer it bethrowne, euer ſtandeth 
vpright : ſo he being ſtill the ſameman, which way ſoc- 
uer the world frame with him, or the malice and enuie 
of wicked men,or the freakes of fortunetoſſe him;which 
fortune , ſome call the Queene of worldly accidents, 
though,as a blind cauſe, ſhe alwayes accompanieth her 
ſelfe with ignorance . Moreouer headded that hope of 
gainc or profit ought not to moue a man toput his life 
in apparant danger : for if it chanced (as often it doth) 
thatthe hope began to quaile, forthwith courage failed 
withall,and the jen” wasabandoned, becauſe vaine 
conceiued hope, and not free choice of vertue had gui- 
ded him. A thing which neuer happencth tothem that 
in honeſt cauſes hazard their liues. For though any vn- 
expected terror chance vntothem, ſoas on the ſudden 
they cannot deliberate what were beſt todo : yet cuen 
by habite which they haue made in the vertue of forti- 
eude,thcy looſenot their courage; but the more —— 
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and fearefull the accident appearciii, tle more ſtoutly 
will they reſiſt and oppoſe themſclues againſt the ſame. 
Likewiſe he declared to him , that it was nottrue forti- 
tude, when men (not knowing what the danger was 
which they entred into) did vndertake any perillous en- 
terpriſe : for it muſt beiudgement , -and not ignorance, 
thatſhall ſtirre men rovalorous attempts. Neither yer 
that they were to be eſteemed properly valiant, who like 
wilde ſauage beaſts, moued by rage and fury, ſought re- 
uenge, and to hurt them that had prouoked them to 
wrath:for ſuch were tranſported by paſſion,and not gui- 
ded by reaſon. Laſt of all he concluded that he was iuſt- 
ly tobe accounted aman of valour, who feared not eue- 
riething that was perillous, yet of ſomethings would be 
afraid. Soas true fortitude ſhould bea conuenient mean 
betweene raſhneſle and fearetulneſſe:the effect whereof 
was to be ready and hardie to vndertake dangerous ati- 
ons, in ſuch time, place, and maner as befitted a man of 
vertue;and for ſuch cauſes as reaſon commanded him ſo 
to do : and becauſe the doing thereof was honeſt and 
commendable, and the contrary was diſhoneſt and 
ſhamefull. All theſe points did this worthy ſchoolmaſter 
ſecketo imprint in the yong Princes mind,thathe might 
become ſtout and haughtie of courage, tothe end that 
he(who was borne to rule and commaund ) might not 
through any ſudden or vnlooked for accidents be daun- . 
ted with feare, or become baſe and cowardly minded: 
nor yet by ouermuch raſhneſſe or furie waxe fierce and 
cruell; but with mild,yet awfull bchauiour,gouerne and 
commaund the people ſubje& vnto him. Theſe were the 
feeds of vertue, which theſe wiſe and worthy maſters 
didcaſt into the render mindes of thoſe yong Princes, 
fom whence(as out of afertile ſoile)they hoped toreape 

in 
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intheir riperyeares fruite anfwerable to their labour and 
erauell . And this is all (aid T) tharthis author hath diſ- 
courſed ypon this matter , andas much (I {uppole) as is 
needfull forthe educationof children, till they come to 
yeares of more perfection, wherein they may begin to 
guidethemſelues. 

And then ſir Robert Dillon ( who as well as the reſt 
had giucn averyattentine care to the whole diſcourſe) 
ſayd : Truly theſe were right good and worthy docu- 
ments, and mcete to trainea Prince vp vertuoully ; nei- 
ther could any other then aglorious iſſue be expected of 
ſo vertuous principles and education . And though this 
diligenceand care were fitting for ſo highan eſtate as the 
ſon ofa mightie monarke,yet hath the declaration therof 
bin both pleaſing and profitable to this companie, and 
may well ſerue for a patterne to be followed by priuate 
gentlemen , though not with like circumſtances, ſince 
the ſame vertues ſerueas well for the one as forthe other 
roguide them the way to that ciuill telicitie, whereof our 
firſt occaſion ofthis dayes diſcourſe began. But cuening 
now haſting on, and the time ſummoning vs to draw 
homeward, we will for this preſent take our leaues of 
you; hauing firſt giuen yon harty thanks for our friendly 
entertainment, eſpecially for this part thereof, whereby 
with your commendable travell in tranſlating ſo good 
and fo neceſfary a worke , you haue yeelded vs no ſmall 
delight, but much moreprofite, which I am bold to ſay 
as well for all the companie asfor my ſelte : whereunto 
they allaccorded. 

Bur, faid the Lord Primate, we muſt not forget one 
point of your ſpeech , which was, that you ticd vs to 
a condition of three dayesafſembly ; that as the author 
had deuided his work into three dialogues, ſo we ſhould 
| 'Na2 viue 
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giueyou three dayes time torunne oner euery day one 
of his dialogues. Suppoſing therefore that you hauec fini- 
ſhed his firſt, we will to morrow (ifthis company pleaſe 
togiue their conſent thereunto) be here to vnderſtand 
whether he haue as ſufficiently ſet downe rules for the 
faſhioning a yong man to the courſe of vertue,as he hath 
done for the education of his chidhood . Therefore 

ou may looke for vs,8 prepare your tongue, as we will 
lis attentiueneſſe to heare his doctrine by your ſtudy 
' made ready for our vnderſtanding . And ſo they depar- 
red all together towards the citie. 
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The ſecond dayes meeting, and diſcourſe 
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Hen the next morning was come, which ap- 
VV renee faire and cleare, the companie (which 

the day beforc had bin with me)came walking 
to my houſe, all, ſaue onely M. Sm7h the Apothecary, 
whoſe buſineſſe being of another ſort , was not ſo defi- 
rous to ſpend his time in hearing diſcourſes of that na- 
rure, which brought no profit to his ſhop . And being 
entred into the houſe, they found me ready to go walke 
abroade to take the ſweete and pleaſant ayre : wherefore 
though they had already had a good walke from the ci- 
tic thither, being ſomewhat more then a mile; yet were 
they not vnwilling to beare me companie, and would 
needs go with me. Sol led them vp the hill to the little 
mount, which ſtandeth aboue my houſe alonga pleaſant 
greenc way, which I had planted on both ſides with 
yong aſhes:from whence hauing the proſpect not onely 
of the citic,bur alſo of the ſea and hauen, wethere ſate vs 


downe, and ſome commending theayre , lomethe de- 
lightfulneſle 
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lightfulneſſe of the view, we ſpent thetime in ſundry 
ſpeeches,vnril one of the ſeruants came to ſummon vs to 
walk home to dianer, Whereupon returning home, and 
finding the meateon thetable,we ate vs downe;I telling 
them that they found a Philoſophers dinner, tor ſol 
would now begin to take vpon me to entitle my ſclfe, 
ſince they had made me(attheleſt)the trucheman or in- 
terpreter of one that was worthy thatname. And thatT 
had the rather prepared no greater ſtore of meate for 
them, becauſeI would imitate the temperance ofa Phi- 
loſopher,as we were in number a conuenient companiec 
for a Philoſophicall dinner. * 

Why, faid the Lord Primate, what meane you by 
that 2 is there any determinate companie appointed for 
ſuch meales as are fit for Philoſophers? 

Yeafir, quoth I, if my memory fatle menot, Ihaue 
read that to ſuch refefions as might as wel teedthe mind 
as the body,there would not be any ſuch great company 
of gueſts inuited, as by the contuſion of theirtalke and 
communication,the {crious and yet delightful diſcourſes 
that might be propofed, ſhould not be imparted to all, 
nor yet ſo few, as for want of matter the ſame were to 
beomitrted.Therfore it was determined that thenumber 
ſhould be betweene the Graces and the Muſes, that is to 
ſay, not vnder three,nor aboue nine . Weare therefore 
a fit companie for a Philoſophicall dinner.,and your en- 
terrainment ſhall be according for your cheere, 

Wel,faid fir Robert Dil[o,you thalneed no ſhifts with vs, 
for as we wil not comend your cheere(whichis the thin 
1s comonly begged by the exculing of want of meare)ſo 
ſhalyou not need to take any care,cither for the ſatisfyin 
of our appetites with dainty fare,or to entertaine vs with 


Philoſophicall diſcourſes at dinner : for we expect ſuch a 
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at your hands after dinner inthat kind, as we ſhall the 
better paſle oucr our dinner without them, which we 
deſire in that reſpect may be the ſhorter, to the end that 
our bodics being fed temperatly,our mindes may be the 
ſharper ſer to fall tothoſe other dainties which you hauc 
preparcd for vs. 

Yea butletnotour dinner I pray you (faid Captaine 
Dawtrey ) be ſo temperate for fir Robert Dillons words, 
but that we may haue a cupof wine : for the Scripture 
telleth vs that wine gladdeth the heart ofman. Andif 
my memory faile me not, IThaue read,that the great ban- 
ket of the Sages of Greece, deſcribed by Plutarke, was 
not without wine; & then I hopea Philoſophical dinner 
may be furniſhed with wine : otherwiſe, I will tell you 
plainly,l had rather beat a camping dinner then atyours, 
howſocuer your rerebanket will haply be as pleaſing to 
meas tothe reſt of the company. 

Whereat the reſt laughing pleaſantly, I called for ſome 
wine for Captaine Dawtrey; who taking the glafſe in his 
hand, held it vpa while betwixt him and the window, as 
to conſider the colour : and then purting it to his noſe, 
he ſeemed to take comfort in the odour of the ſame. 

Then ſaid the Lord Primate, I thinke (Captain Daw- 
trey)that you meane to make a ſpeculationypon that cup 
of wine,you go ſo orderly toworkeas if you were to ex- 
amine him vpon his qualities; whereof two principall 
you haue already reſolued your ſelte of,by the teſtimony 
of your two principall ſenſes . The colour, weall deter- 
mine with you is good, the {mell ſeemeth not to miſlike 
you: it is conſequent therefore that when you haue 
drunke it vp,you willalſo refoluevs whether all three the 
qualities concurring together, it may deſerue the title of 


Vinurm Cos Orno: for ſuch was the wine wont to beenti- 
tuled 
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tuled among theancientRomanes, that caried the repu- 


tation to be the beſt, 
And what (I pray you, faidT) might be the cauſe that 


their beſt wine was ſo called * for I haue heard thatque- 
ſtion ſundry times demaunded, but I could neuer heare 
ityet anſwered ſufficiently to my ſatisfaction. 

Itisno maruell ({ayd the Lord Primate) foralthough 
the matter haue bin long in controuerlte,and debated by 
many ful learned men,andamong them ſome that loued 
wine ſo well, as their experience might make them be- 
leeuethat their verdit ſhold be very ſound, yetfor ought 
I find, we may lay adhuc ſub iudice liseft . Some fay it 
ſhould be taken for vinum Coſſentizum, as coming from 
aterritory ſo named, which commonly bare the beſt 
wines neareabout Rome.Others interprete it by letters, 
ſaying that Cos is to be taken for corpor: omnino ſaluberri- 
2-1, But they that preſume moſt to haue hit the marke, 
ſay that itis ſo to be vnderſtood, that Cos ſhould ſignifie 
the wine to be beſt by theſe three qualities, which Cap. 
taine Dawtrey ſcemeth to inſiſt ypon, that is to ſay, colo. 
r#5,0doris,and ſaporis;, which three recomendinga wine, 
it cannot but be called very good. And this is as much 
25 I haue reador heard, and will be content to be of the 
Lurie with Captaine Dawtrey to giue my verdit whether 
this of yours be ſuch or no. 

In good faith(faid Captaine Dawtrey)it I bethe fore- 
man of the Turiezas I haue binthe firſtto taſte the wine, 
I will pronounce it to be indeed {ingular good, and well 
deſeruing the title of Cos : for all three thoſe qualities 
which you haue ſayd wine is to be commended for. 

If the wine be good(faid I)you may be ſure Iamrighe 
elad,as well becauſe I haue it to content ſuch my good 


friends, as becauſeI haue made my prouilton for my _ 
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ſo well; whereby I hope you will all thinke me worthy 
. tobeataſter for the Queenes aduantage, and my office 


to be well beſtowed vpon me,fincel can taſtea cuppe of 


wine ſo well; for itis indeed of minc owne choice. 

Marry fir(faid M. Dormer,who had cuenthen finiſhed 
his draught) me thinkes it fareth not with you accor- 
ding to the common prouerbe, which ſaith, that none 
gocth worſe ſhod then the ſhoomakers wife: for in good 
{ooth this isa cup of wine fittorecommend yourtaſte, 
and conſequently your ſelfe to be employed 1n your of- 
fice. Butfince you asked my Lord Primate the meaning 
of vinum Cos: and withall ſaid that you neuer heard that 
queſtion anſwered to your contentment let vs (I pray 
you) heare what is your conceit therein, and whether 
you can giue any more probable ſence thercof then 
thoſe which he hath told vs. 

Nay in good faith, faid I, that wil Inot preſume todo; 
for I am not ſo affected to mine owne conceits,as to pre- 
ferre them before other mens . A better interpretation 
I will not therefore offer vnto you: but if you willnecds 
haueme tell you how I,among others, conceiuc of that 
vVinum Cos: which is read of, I thinke that it was ſo called 
for thatthecuſtome being in thoſe dayes,that whercſoc- 
uer the Romane Conſul came, when he went in his ior- 
ney towards his | per els within his prouince, 
they of the good townes or cities preſented him with 
ſuch dainties as the place affoorded, and ſpecially with 
the choiſeſt wines that werethere to be had, thereupon 
the beſt and moſt excellent wine was termed winum 
Con{ulare,to wit,ſuch as of choiſe was taken for the Con- 
ſul himſelfe. And the common abbreuiation of Conſul 
being written inallauncientauthors with theſe three let- 


. ters Cos : ſo commeth winum Cos;to be ynderſtood (as 
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I haue ſaid) for vinum Conſulare, which was the belt. 
And this is my opinion, which it it be worthy tobe ad- 
mitted to goin companie with thereſt, I will not deſire 
it ſhould go betore them : and if you will bepleaſed to 
accept of this my interpretation of 47m Cos; together 
with the wine which you ſay is ſo good, and let the ſame 
ſupply the badnefle of your tare, (wherein my wife hath 
the greateſt fault) I (hal go the more cheertully tothe reſt 
of my taske, which I am coinforted by your ſpeeches, 
you are ſo well diſpoſed vnto, as it maketh you haſten to 
makean end of your bad'dinner, Fruite therefore being 
brought, and the table taken vp, fir Robert Dillon (aid ; It 
is an approoucd opinion of all antiquitic, that after din- 
nera man ſhould fit awhile,and after ſupper walka mile: 
we muſt not therefore ſo ſuddenly riſc from dinner to 
g0 toourrerebanket ; yet may we gather vp ſome of the 
crums of yeſterdayes feaſt, how full ſocuer our bellies be 
with the good meate we haue eaten here. I remember 
then that the ſubſtance of a childs education,that was to 
beſet in the right way to his ctuill felicitie, was yeſterday 
declared by the example of the order held by the Kings 
of Perſ1a,in the training of their ſons, which were to ſuc- 
cccd them intheirkingdome. Which order, thoughir 
were both pleaſing and profitable to be vnderſtood, and 
that with change of circumſtances it might well ſcrue for 
the dircction of a priuate gentleman how to bring vp his 
child: yet I for my part thinke that it would hauebin very 
good that there had bin ſet downea courſe more particu- 
larly,in whatlearning orſtudy of the liberalarts the child 
ſhould haue bin exerciſed . For I haue found by experi- 
ence,that the care and diligence of parents may aduance 
very much the forwardnefle of their children,ſo as ſome 


bcing well plied, ſhall not onely reade perfectly, but be 
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alſo well forward in his Grammer, when the other of like 
witand capacitie ſhall for lacke of plying drag and come 
very farre behind. 

Thatis(faid I)moſttrue,andTIcan verific it in my ſelf, 
for ſuch was my fathers care ( who not onely in the edu- 
cation of his children, but allo in the ordering of his 
houſhold, was ſecond tono man of his degree that euer 
I knew) as before I was full fue yeares of age, I had gone 
through mine Accidence,8 was ſent to {choole toTun- 
bridge,2o miles fro London, and if cither the aireof the 
place,or ſome other diſpoſition of my body had not hin- 
dred my health by a quartainc ague that tooke methere, I 
might haue bin a forward ſcholerin my gramerats yeres 
old, and haue bin ready to haue accompanied my lear- 
ning with thoſe corporall exerciſes which by ſome areſer 
downe as fit to be vſed by children between? the yeares 
of fiue and ten, as well to harden their bodies and to 
make them apt for the wars (if their diſpoſition be there- 
unto)as forhealth. Butby that vnhappie accident , not 
onely the health and ſtrength of my body, but my lear- 
ningalſo met with a ſhrewd checke, which I could ne- 
uer (ithens recouer ſufficiently . Neuerthelefſe as much 
as my father.could performe, he omitted not to haue me 
trained both to my booke and to other exerciſes agree- 
able to his calling & abilitie,following(as I ſuppoſe)ſuch 
precepts as he had found ſer downe by ſome worthy au- 
thors treating of that matter, The exact forme of which 
education perhaps is hard to be obſerued,but by ſuch as 
haue together with a fatherly and vigilant care, wealth 
and meancs anſ{werable to finde in their owne houſes 
{choole-maſters to inſtruct and faſhion their children ac- 
cording to thoſe rules and precepts. For by them, before 
the child attaine theage of 14.yeares,he ſhould not only 
haue 
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hauelearned his Grammer, bur alſo Logike, Rhetorike, 
Muſike,Poetric,drawing and pcrſpectiue, and be skilfull 
at his weapons, nimble to runne,to leape and to wreſtle, 
as exerciſes neccflary vpon all occaſions where fortitude 
isto becmployed torthe defence of his countrey and 
Prince, his triends,and of his faith and religion. And this 
is that which I conceiue your meaning was, when you 
ſaid, that you thought it had bin necdtull there had bin 
ſome mote particular courſe ſet downe for thediſpen- 
ſing of the childs time in his learning. All which Pzccolo- 
mint hath ſo exactly ſer downe in his learned booke of 
Morall inſtitution, written firſt in the Italian tongue, as 
it may {eeme he rather propoſed or ſet foorth a pertet 
child,as Cicero hath a pertect Orator,and Caſtiz/ione a per- 
tec Courtier, then that it werecaſte to bring vp or traine 
any in thart ſort or according to that patterne. And there- 
fore ſince that which our author hath ſayd of the educa- 
tion of the Kings childrenof Perſia,ſcemeth enough ifir 
be fily applied for the inſtruction of any children during 
theirchildhood, we may (if you pleale) now proceede 
to his ſeconddialogue, treating of the inſtruction of a 
yong man from his childhood forward: for I haue made 
ready my papers, ſoasI hope without much interruptis 
I may in Engliſh deliuer vnto you his mindſet downe in 
bis ownelanguage , though not with like ſmoothneſſe 
of ſtyle. Butſince yeſterday I heard you find no fault, 
I may the better be encouraged to go on this day 
with my plaine mannerof penning, though itbe vnpo- 

liſhed, 
Yeamarry,anſwered fir Robert Dillon,very willingly: 

andall the company aſſenting thereunto, I aroſe, intrea- 

ting them notto ſtirre,for thatI would preſently returne 


vnto them with my bookes. 
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Which being done, and cuery man lending anatten- 
tiuecare,thus I began: As yeſterday the infancy or child- 
hood of man was reſemblcd vnto that part of the ſoule 
which giucth life,and is called vegetatiwe,being the foun. 
dation of the other parts: ſo muſt youth now be likened 
to that part which giueth ſenſe and tecling,and is named 
fenſitive. And as it is harderto rule two horſes to guide 
a coach or charret then one : ſo is there farre greater dif- 
ficulticin guiding a yong man thena child: for he is ſtir- 
red much more with paſſions then thefimple age of a 
child, andis more violently caried away with things that 
dclight him; becauſe he hath now the ſecond power of 
the ſoule in force to draw him, which for the moſt part 
is much more contrary to reaſon then the firſt. For 
wheras that firſt coucted only that which was profitable, 
and which might nouriſh the bodie without any great 
regard of that which was honeſt , as whereof it had no 
knowledgeatall;this other being wholy bent to delight, 
reſpecteth little any otherthing : which delight hauing 
oreateſt force in yong mindes, draweth them ſundry 
wayes, and byallurements maketh them ſo much the 
moregreedy toattainethe things they take pleaſure in,as 
the ſpurres wherewith they bepricked are more ſharpe 
and poignant. This appeareth by their ations moſt ma- 
nifeſtly. Forhunting egerly after pleaſure, they arencuer 
quiet vntill they compaſle their defires : and albcit that 


 theirdcfires be vehementin cuery thing they fancie, yer 


do they moſt of all diſcouerthemſclues in the luſts of the 
fleſh,which in themare firie,by reaſon of the abundance 
of blood and naturall heate that is in them ,, increaſing 
thoſe their difordinate deſires beyond meaſure, yea they 
grow infinite in them, and variable,as themſclucs are in- 
conſtant, milliking this day that, which yeſterday they li- 
| ked; 
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ked, which proceedeth onely becauſe their faid defires 
arc not forged in that part of the mind where reaſon hath 
her firme ſeate,and proper dwelling. To this imperfectis 
of luſt, is alſo added the violent motion of anger,towhich 
they are ſubic, and thereby ſoone drawne from the 
courſe of reaſon and iuſtice. By thispaſſion are they pro- 
uoked to enter into debate and quarrels ypon cuery light 
occaſion, and as people deſirous of honour and repura- 
tion,as ſoone as they thinke they receiue any iniury,they 
feare no perill nor danger of theirliues, but boldly and 
raſhly vndertake to fight, led by a defire of reuenge, and 
hope to haue the victoric ouer their enemies. Of money 
or goods they make (mal reckoning,through lacke of ex- 
perience, becauſe of their youth,atid want of prudence, 
which groweth from experience : and therefore little 
know they, how necetlary the goods of fortune are to 
humane lite, and into what inconueniences they fall 
thatare withoutthem . So as they ſpend and conſume 
without diſcretion, not regarding the time to come, but 
ſuppoſing the world will alwayes beat one ſtay. They be 
calily deceiued , not knowing the ſaying of Epicarmas, 
that not to belecue raſhly was the ſinewes of wiſedome. 
And becauſe they confider not how variable are the re- 
ſolutions of this world and humaneaftaires, they are e- 
uer full of good hope, ſeldome fearing that any thing 
may befall themother then wel: which hope layeth open 
the way to ſuch as liein waite to intrap them and deceiue 
them. They ſeeme likewiſe to haue a touch of magnani- 
mity,by reaſon of the hcate of their youth, which ſtirreth 
them vpto vndertake great matters, but yet inconſide- 
ratly.as folke moued rather by nature then by election: 
and ſo are they inclined rather toattempr things feeming 


honorable,then things profitable. They loue their frieds 
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much more feruently then any other age, becauſe they 
delight more in company , and meaſure not friendihip 
by profit or by honeſtie, butonely by their delight, as 
they find them conformable to their appetites. They flic 
ay into that which is inall things vicious, that is,too 
much;which too much,is harmetul euen in iuſtieitſelf: 
whereupon is growne (I thinke) our Engliſh prouerbe, 
that too much of amans mothers bleſſing is not good: 
not conſidering the precept of Chi/o, who with three 
words taught the ſummeandeffedt of all vertue, Ne quid 
nimis , Whereby we may vnderſtand,that vertue con(1- 
ſteth in the meane betweene two extremes, which on ci- 
cher ſide aretoo much or too little , wherein yong men 
do moſt incline to that extreme of too much : for they 
louetoo much,they hate too much,they hope too much, 
they feare too much,they truſt too much,they ſpend too 
much, they belecue too much, they preſume too much: 
and by preſuming too much, they build more then they 
ought to do vpon the vncertaineand variable chances of 
fortune, without ſetting before their eyes thoſe good 
courſes by which men through vertuous and commen- 
dableacts doattainea happie lite. And this is the cauſe 
why they giue ſo deafe an care to friendly admonitions, 
and to wiſe & graucaduice & counſel. For they,notkno- 
wing their owne ignorance,thinke they know all things, 
ſuch is the quicknefle and vehemencie of ſpirit which 
raigneth in them , and giueth them a certaine ſhadow of 
nobilitic of courage, bywhich they preſume they are 
able to doall things of themſclues well and commenda- 
bly; bur they find themſclues farre deceiued when they 
cometothe triall. They do oftentimes iniury to others, 
rather vnaduiſedly then maliciouſly of purpoſe to harme 
or oftend . And Sree generally a good opinion of all 
men, 
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men,ſimply meaſuring others words by their owne hart: 
they are ſoone moued to compaſſion and pittie. They 
delight exceedingly (as voide of care) to laugh, to ſport, 
and to be merrie:and with quips and biting ſpeeches to 
taunt their fellowes , and ſuch as conuerſe with them: 
and neare more willingly pleaſant conceits and metrrie 
rales,then graue ſayings or auncient admonitions of wiſe 


and learned men. 

In faith (faid Captaine Norre#) you hauepainted or 
deſcribed ayong man in fo ſtrange a figure, asto me it 
ſeemeth, I ſee a monſter before mine eyes, with moe 
heads then theauncient Poets ſaid that Hyara had , the 
ſame that gaue Hercules ſo much to do to ouercome her: 
and it is to be maruelled, that all yong men are not ſoone 
weary of that age,which bringeth with it ſuch varietie of 
' imperfections,and all contrary to reaſon and vertue. You 
make vs almoſt to conccjuean opinion,that there can be 
no Art nor prudence ſufficient to deliuer vs from ſuch a 
multicude of errors that enuironvs on cuery fide. 

If there were cauſe of complaint that youth ſhould be 
thus deſcribed,ſaid I, yet am not I the man you ſhould 
complaine of, but rather of mine author,or of Ariſtotle, 
who long before deſcribedthe ſame eueas he hath dofſe: 
and of Horace inlike fort, whotaking the matter out of 
Ariſtotle, concluded it in ſubſtance much like, though in 
fewer words, ſaying: 

T he yonz man on whoſe face no beard yet ſhewes, 
When firſt he creepeth out of others charge, 
Delights ta hane both horſe and hound atwill, 
With them to hunt,and beate the woods and fields, 
Like waxe to vice is eaſie to be wrought, 

And (owreto them that tell him of his fault: 


T 00 late he learnes his profit for to know, 
And 
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And in expence,aye too too lauiſh ſtill, 
His heart ts hizh,and full of hote deſires, 

And ſoone he loathes that earſt he loued deave. 

And truly the nature of a young man is very perillous, 
and vnapt of it ſelfe ro be ruled and directed toany good 
courle; partly becauſe of the ignorance accompanying 
that age, and partly for that following the vanitics and 
delights which the worſer part of the ſoule or mind doth 
ſetbeforchim,hereſpeeth not that which is honeſt and 
vertuous,asa thing he neuer knew ortaſted. Andthere- 
fore bcing intent onely to pleaſures and delights, he con- 
{idereth not any thing but what 1s preſent betorehim, 
For wanting (as 1s faid)experience,meete to forcſee acci- 
dents to come, he belecucth much more them that in- 
tice him & flatter him, by praiſing all he doth, then thoſe 
men that reproue or check him for doing ill,or ſhew him 
the way to vertue, by telling him the truth . Neither is 
thereany thing that moreſetteth a yong man aſtray from 
the courſe of vertue, then flattery: and ſpecially are yong 
Princes to take heede thereof, about whom are continu- 
ally flatterers to winne their fauor,and by harming them 
with that ſubtil engin,to purchaſe to themſelues asmuch 
gaine & profit as they can. Theſe, who(as Arfotle ſaith) 
bend all their wits to cuill, with continuall lying and ſoo- 
thing,make yong men belecue that they are excellent in 
all things aboue courſe of nature ; whereunto they 
(1mple) giuingareadier care then they ſhould, become 
{o blind and fooliſh, that they diſcerne not their owne 
good:but pricked forward with thoſe falſe praiſes,apply 
themſclues to that onely which is pleaſant and dclight- 
tull.and becomea prey vnto their flatterers, who like Pa- 
rafites athrmeall that they heare their maſter ſay, and de- 


nic whatſocuer he denicth . In which reſpect Diogenes 
did 
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did right well ſay,that flatterers were worſe then crowes, 
who tced but on the carcaſſes of the dead, but thele iolly 
companions deuourethe mindes of men aliue, making 
them become{as Seneca ſaith)tooliſh or mad. Fr6 whole 
conceit Epicarmus varied not much,who ſaid,that crows 
pick our the eyes but of deadcarcafles, but flatterers pick 
out theeyes of the mind,whiles men are yet aliue. And 
to ſay truly, this curſed generation, with their leafings 
and (oothing,induceſuch as harken tothem and bclceue 
them,to be their own foes,and to barre themſclues trom 
theattaining of true glory, whiles they make them glory 
in the falſe praiſes of wicked flatterers, Who tothe cnd 
they may be the better beleeued when they flatter, vicall 
art poſſible to ſhew tlremſelues affectioned ( though 
counterferly)to them,in whole harts they lecke to poure 
their poiſon. For they kill in them all ſeeds of vertue, and 
they take from them the knowledge of themſclues, and 
of all truth:to which,Alattery isa moſt peſtilentand mor- 
tall enemie. And happy might indeed Princes thinke 
themſclues, if they had about them men that would 
frankly and reſolutely refiſt the attempts of farterers, 
ſuchas was Anaxarcus Eundemonicus about Alexander the 
Great. This Azaxarcs mitliking thatAlexider throgh the 
Aattery & falſe praiſes of ſuch as magnified his acts, grew 
ſo prowd,as he wold need; be eſteemed a God,& ſeeing 
on atime his Phyſition to bring him a potion to caſe the 
griefe of his diſeaſe when he was ſicke, ſaid, 1s it not a wo- 
full caſe,that the health of sur God ſhould conſiſt in a draught 
of licour and drugs compoſed by a man? Words tull wel be- 
ſeeming the ſincere mindofa free harted man. As onthe 
other {1de it was vile adulation which Demades the Athe. 
nian vſed, who being atan aſſembly of Counccll,propo- 
ſeda decree, by which/he would haue had Alexander to 


be reputed for the thirteenth of the great Gods. Bur the 
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people perceiuing his flattering purpoſe and ſmallreue. 
renceto divine things , condemned him ina fine of an 
hundred talents . If Princes,and ſuch as manage States, 
would follow this exampte , and hauean eye to ſuch fel- 
lowes, there would not be ſuch ſtore of Sycophants as 
now a dayes thereare;and the vertues and merites of ho- 
neſt men, worthy honour and fauour, would be better 
knowne and regarded then they are;and rewards and re- 
compences would be giuen to ſuch men,and not to flat- 
tcrers, who ſeeke toput them beſides themſclues . This 
I fay of fuch as ſuffer themſclues to be ſeduced by theſe 
charmers , but not of wiſe Princes, who giue no more 
eare to their inchantments, then doth the ſerpent to the 
charmer , becauſe they know that their praiſes and ſoo- 
things are but ſtragling morſels ſmeared ouer with hony, 
Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander, had a flatte- 
rerin his Courr, called Ciſof#s (or as ſome ſay Cleophis:) 
who did notonely afftirme and deny all that Phzlip ſayd 
or denied, butalfo on a time when Philip had a ſore eye, 
and wareſome band or ſcarfe before ir,hein like manner 
came before the King with the like : and another time 
when Ph/ip hauing hurt one of his legs, limped vpon it, 
and had clothes wrapped about it, the flatterer came like- 
wiſe withhis leg fo wrapped and halting into the Court; 
ſeeking thus nor only by his words asother Parafites do, 
butalſo with his geſtures and whole body te transforme 
the King,and put him beſide himſelte.Butalthough Phz- 
lip rooke delight in this skim of men, yet could they ne- 
ver draw him by their charming to incurre thoſe vices 
which his fonneranne into: who albeit he was of a moſt 
noble nature and mind, yetdid hefo much attribute to 
theſe bad companions,and was ſo carted away with their 
flattering praiſes, that he could not endure the truth that 
| C4> 
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Cal;ſthenes told him, but miſerably ſlue him, ſpotting 
with ſo cruell and barbarous afa, all that euerhe did 
before or after, were it neuerſonoble and worthy ofglo- 
rie. But contrariwile, Azeſilaws did ſo deſpiſe and hate all 
fatterers,that he wold neuergiuc any man leaue tocom- 
mend his vertues, but onely ſuch as had authoritie tore- 

rehend his vices. Whereas Alexander was ſo diſtraught 
& rauiſhed with the delighr of ſuch flatterers,that he nor 
onely ſuffered himſelfe ro be perſwaded by them that he 
was the ſonne of 1upzter, but became alſo lo fooliſh as to 
endure facrifices tobe made vatohim , and to be wor- - 
ſhipped like a God, From which folly he could neuer be 
brought, vntill ſuch time as he was grieuouſly wounded 
inan incounter with an arrow. Out of which his wound 
Depoſippue rhe Athenian wraſtler ſeeing the blood torun 
aboundantly, faid, to taxe Alexanders vaine glory; Why 
then,do the Gods immortal bleed as we mortal nien do? 
which his words Alexander hearing,and feeling the pain 
and ſmart of his wound, he perceiued himſelf to be mor.- 
call and no God , opening thereby in ſuch fort the eyes 
of his mind, as whe Anaxander the Philoſopher(though 
vnworthy that name becauſe he wasa flatterer)ſtanding 
once by Alexander when itthundred,asked him,whether 
it were he that had cauſed that thunder-cracke,as the ſon 
of Iupiter? No,faid he,mildly reiefting his flattery, I will 
j09' no ſuchterror vnto men. Andanother time when 
a medicine which he had taken troubled him gricuouſly 
inthe working, and Nzzeſias had faid vntohim , What 
ſhall we mortall men do, if ye Gods endure ſuch paine 
and agonie 2 he looking angrily vpon him, anſwered, 
What Gods? I feare me rather that the Gods do hatevs. 
This noble King likewiſe, after {ickneſfe and hurts had 


made him know himſclte, did a worthy and noble act 
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towards Ariſlobulu the Hiſtoriographer.For this Ariſio- 
bulus hauing writtena booke of the deeds of Alexander, 
and being with him in boate ypon the river Hiaaſpe_-in 
India, he belought leaue that he might reade his booke 
ynto him : which when he had obtained, and that Alex- 
ender perceiued, by the vntrue reports made in his praiſe 
beyond all meafure,that he was a flatterer, andno Hiſto- 
riographer:deſpiſing his ſhameleſle flattery ,he tooke the 
booke out of his hands, ina rage throwing i into the ri- 
uer, and fiercely turning to him,faid, Thou wretch,thou 
haſt thy ſelfe deſerued to be throwne after thy booke, 
fince thou haft not bin aſhamed to ſet downe to the me- 
mory of poſteritie the reports of my acts in ſuch a falſe 
and flattering manner. By this, which we haue ſayd, 
may cafily be gathcred,that they,who once giuceare to 
flattery,cannot diſcernethe harme and deccitof flatterers 
towards them,vnrill ſome bitter ſtorme or crofle of fro- 
ward fortune befall them,to open their cyes, and rogiue 
them to vnderſtand how they haue bin deceived by ſich 
lying companions,and harmed more then by their mor- 
tall enemies. Which thing this wicked gencration wel] 
conſidering, left Princes ould perceiue their flatterie, 
they neuer ceaſe, as ſoone as they haue gotten truſt and 
credit by their lics,to vie all meanes and deuices poſſible, 
to put into theirdiſgrace and hatred allſuch as they think 
may be like ro difcouer their ſubtilties, and to make 
knowne the harme which they procure. To which pur- 
poſe of inucnting falſe and colourable cauſes,they labor 
ro remoue them from being about the Prince, that the 

may the better turne topfie-turuie all at their pleaſure.By 
this meanes they ſo blind the eyes of thoſe poore Princes 
whom they poſlefſe, that whiles they are in profperitie 
they notonely louethem and hold them deare, but alſo 
beſtow 
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beſtow vpon them offices, lands, and great Lordſhips. 
As by Philipbetore named it appeared, who made T hra. 
ſidews the flatterer, Lord of his countrey, though other- 
wile he were a man of little worth and wifedome. And 
that P/z!ip who was thelaſt King of Macedon overcome 
by the Roman:s,hada flatterer in hisCourt,whoſename 
was Proclides: who albeit he were aſtranger(to wit,a Ta- 
rentine)and a very yaine fellow,yet crept he o farre into 
the ſaid Kings fanour, that he was able to breede grear 
broyles and troubles in the kingdome . Theſe and ſuch 
like inconueniences would not happen,if the ignorance 
of yong men (notdiſcerning themfelues) did not open 
the way to flattery, and leade her as it were by the hand 
intothe preſence of Princes,inducing them to delightin 
her. Hereof IThave ſpoken the more,becauſe,thenumber 
offlatterers being infinite, and very many thoſe thatb 
them are blinded and ſeduced toeſteeme them and raiſe 
them into reputation , all yong gentlemen,and Princes 
ſpecially might be forewarned of the harme they may do 
vnto them , if before they offer their poiſon of lies and 
ſoothing praiſes, they be not armed to repulle their pra- 
Riſes, and aduertiſcd oftheir ſhares . Which thin 
Theflalians conſidering, when they had takea ciecad 
Melia,they razcd it, only becauſe itbare the name of flat- 
rery in the Grecke language, ſo much did they hate and 
abhorre cuen the name ot fo abhominable a vice . And 
where ſome Princes haply think themſelues wiſe inough 
to rake heed of ſuch caterpillers, and therefore care not 
to rid their Courts of them : let them afſure themſclues 
that therein they do likemen that will feede on hurtful] 
meates,and preſumethey ſhal not offend theirſtomacks. 
For theſe gallants can ſocunningly watchandeſpietheir 


times to worke thcir feate, thatin the end they caſt our 
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their poiſon, andinfe&t their minds with ſome fawning 
deuice or other before they be aware:ſoas there is no 0- 
ther meanes to auoid this miſchiete,but onely tokeepe it 
farre off,and not to ſuffer it to approch. True it is neuer- 
thelefſe, that if Princes (hauing flatterers aboutthem) 
would looke well into themſelues,and learne the precept 
of Noſce teipſam (which onely precept is of ſuch impor- 
tance,as without it no mi ci be happje)they might reape 
profit by their mo : not by delighting in it, but by y- 
{ingit asa rule or a ſquare to examine their mindes and 
their ations by . For when they ſhall find themſclues 
praiſed and magnified by any flatterer, they wil endeuor 
themſclues to garniſh their minds with thoſe vertues, for 
which they were by him commendedand extolled, and 
were not before in the; tothe end they might afterwards 
be truly and deſeruingly praiſed forthe ſame by men of 
vertueand honeſtie , whoſe propertie is to exalt and ce. 
lebrate the actions of worthy and famous men, and not 
to lie and fatter, to purchaſe fauourto themſelues , and 
todraw ruine vpon the headsof thoſe that they ſhal haue 
put beſides their wit, as flatterers do. Dzogenes was ſo 
eat an enemy to fattery, that he choſe rather to liue in 
stub,then in the courts of mightie Princes, who offe- 
red him fauourandentertainment, difdaining to haue a- 
bundance of things gotten by ſovilea vice. Contrariwile 
Ariſtippus,though he were one of the diſciples of Socya- 
res, did fo degenerate from the doctrine and behauior of 
his maſter,that he becamea paraſite to D/onyſius tyrant of 
Sicile,cſteeming more the profit ke got that way,the the 
reputation he might haue won by the profeſſion of Phi- 
loſophie : and grew in the end to be of ſobaſe a mind, 
that although the Tyrant did ſpit in his face, yet would 


henot beangry; but being rebuked forendunng lo vile 
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2 __ , helaughingatthem that rebuked him, ſayd: 


Iffiſher-men to take a ſmall fiſh can'be content to go to 
ſea, and to be waſhedall ouer with the waues; ſhallnot I 
endurethat the King with alittle ſpittle wet me, to the 
endI may catcha Whale ? This ſame _Ariſlippus ſeeing 
Diogenes on a day to waſh a few herbes which he had ga- 
thered for his ſupper, heſaid to him : Go tofirra, it you 
would frame your ſelfe to follow the humor of Princes, 
you ſhould not need to feed vpon herbes. Neither thou 
(ſaid Diogenes) if thou kneweſt thy ſelfe to be (I will noe 
ſay)a Philoſopher,but a man, thou would(t not be (as 
thou art) the dog of Diony/ias. For dogs for their meate 
fawne vpon their maſters ; and fo did this Philoſopher 
ſhew how bale and vile a thing it is to be a flateerer. 
Which, by this digrefſion, my author hath in like ſort 
laboured to make apparant by reaſons and examples. But 
now returning to his former matter, becauſe he hath ra- 
ther ſhewed the harme that comes by flattery, and how 
itincreaſeth vice in yong mens minds, then inſtructed 
them which way to roote it out, you ſhall heare how he 
gocth about to pull Pp the ill weeds that choke the natu- 
rall good ſeeds in their minds, that by the increaſe of the 
good, they may haue ſufficient ſtore to furniſh them in 
the way of their felicitie, It is already declared what bad 
qualitics and conditions the two worler powers of the 
ſoule ſtirre vp in yong mens minds, forthat theybe migh- 
tic and vehement, and apt to oppoſe themſelues _ 
realon,and to reſiſt her. And how reaſon in yong folkes is 
ſcarce feltor percciued, ſuch is the force of the two fore- 
ſaid faculties, which draw them to luſtfull appetites and 
diſordinate paſſions. The cauſe whereof, Heraclitusalcri- 
beth to the humiditie, wherwith theſe two ages abound: 


for itſeemed to him thatdrinefſe was the cauſe of wiſe- 
dome, 
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dome, and therefore ſayd, thatthe wiſeſt mind was no- 
thing cl{c but adrie light. Towhich opinion Galey lea- 
ning,thought the ſtarres to be moſt wife becaule they be 
molt drie. Butleauing them with cheir opinions,and im- 
puting the cauſe onely tothe worſer powers or faculties 
of the ſoule,lct vs follow our two fir{t cho{e guides, Are- 
ſootle 8& Plato. They lay then, that the ſoule which giuerh 
ſenſeor feeling, and containeth in it the other that giuerh 
life, is not yet ſo rebellious againſt reaſon , butthar ſhe - 
maybe ſubdued,and brought to be obe«!ient. So as you 
muſtnotthink, but that youth, though it be incombred 
with thoſe paſſions and delires before mentioned, may 

neuertheleſſe be directed to that good courſe which lea- 

deth man to his moſt perfe& end in this life, and for 
which all vertues are put inaction . Forabouc or ouer 
theſe two powers or faculties, is placed a third, like a La- 
dic or Queene to commaundit ſhe benot hindred inthe 
execution of her charge. And it theſe two vnruly and 
wild powers,which are the ſpring and fountaine head of 
all difordinare affeions,be once wel tamed and broken, 
they do no leſſe obey her comaundements,then the wel 
taught horſes obey the coach-man. For we areall drawne 
as it were by two vnbridled colts in this life, by theſe two 

baſer powers of the ſoule. Wherof the one ſheweth it ſelf 
in moſt vigour and ſtrength in childhood,and the other 

in youth, Concerningthe firſt of which, Ariſtotle and his 

maſter do diſagree. But when they both are itoyncd toge- 
ther,and ſtrong , they becomethe more vnruly, vnlefle 
the former (as was ſaid yeſterday) be well tamed and 
made mecke by good inſtruction and diligent care of e- 
ducation, For it childhood be faſhioned according to 
the good precepts of the learned; that firſt power com- 


meth humble & obedicnt to be coupled with the other, 
and 
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and thereby is there the leſſelabor requiſite foshim thar 
ſhall haue the guiding of them both in youth . But in 

outh deſcribed euen now, as you haue heard, in whom 
th theſe faculties are rude and vndilciplined, the paſſi- 
ons are altogether incited and ruled by thenaturall pow. 
ers.For though nature(it ſhe be not hindred)bring forth 
her effects perfeRly in reſpec of their ſubſtances; yer are 
they often vnpertect in regard of theaccidents. And for 
this cauſe is Art and indultry needful to induce vertuous 
habits,to ſupply that wherin nature accidentally may be 
defetiue. Whereby it cometh to paſſe, thatalthough the 
yertucs and faculties of theſoule haucall that which na- 
ture can give ynto them; yet haue they need of mans wit 
and diſcipline to bring forth laudableand perfect opera- 
tions. And this is done by that part of Philoſophie which 
is called Morall , becauſe from it we do draw the forme 
of good manners, which being actually brought into the 
mindof a yong man, as well as by the doctrine and wile 
inſtruction of others:and ſo by long cuſtome,conuerted 
into an habite , do breake and make ſupple thoſe parts 
which by natureare rebellious to nd of ſo great 
importance is the well training vp of childhood, cuen 
from the firſt, that it may beaſſuredly belecued,that the 
youth ſucceeding ſuch a childhood as was yeſterday pre- 
ſcribed, muſt needs be ciuill and well diſpoſed : and on 
the contrary ſide,that the life of ſuch youths will be wic- 
ked and diſordered, as hauing bin il|brought vp in their 
childhood,do enter into ſo hopeleſſea courſe, as may be 
likely to be the foundation of all vice and wickedneſle 
during the whole life to come. And hopeleſſe may they 
be thought indeed, who by ill doing beginne cuen from 
their tender yeares to inducean ill habit into their minds: 


for from age toage after it increaſeth and taketh roote 
Q in 
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in ſuch ſort, as it is almoſt impoſſble to be rooted out 
or taken away. Neither can there be any greater euil wi- 
ſhed toany man, then that he be ill-habituated, which 
thing by Alanns report,the Cretans were wont to wiſh 
to their enemies whom they hated moſtextremely, and 
not without cauſe. For he that is fallen into an ill habite, 
isnoleſleblind to vertuous ations,then he that wanterh 
his ſight tothings viſible. And as the one is euer plunged 
in perpetual darknes:ſo doththe other liue in euerlaſting 
' night of vice,afterhe hath once hardned himſelfeto euil. 
And this is the worſt kind of youth that may be , which 
Ariſtotle aduifed ſhould be driuen out of the citie, when 
neither for honeſtics reſpeR, nor for admonitions, nor 
ſhame,nor for loue of vertue or feare of lawes,they could 
poſſibly be reclaimed tovertuous life. 

Ipray you(ſaid Captain Norrers)letme interrupt you 
alittle , ſoſhall you the better rake breath in the meane 
while. I notednotlong ſithens a ſaying of your author, 
which me ſeemed ſomewhat ſtrange, and thar is,that the 
ſubſtance of the ſoule ſhould be made perfect by the ac- 
cidents. | 

You fay right,quoth I, but let notthat ſeeme ſtrange 
vnto you : for it ought rather toſeeme ſtrange ynto you 
if it were otherwiſe;becauſe the ſubſtance of cuery thing 
is ſo called, by reafon that it is ſubie& vntoaccidents;nei- 
ther can there be any accident (to which it is proper tro 
be in ſome ſubiect) but it muſt fall into ſome ſubſtance: 
and hardly would the ſubſtance perhaps be diſcerned by 
ſenſe, but that the accidents do make it tobe knowne. 
Yethath nature giuen tothe ſubſtance all thatſhe could. 
give tocnablethe ſame, to wit, that it might by nature 
be of it ſelte alone, hauing noneed of any other thing 
inreſpect of being ; and that it ſhould be ſo neceſlary , 
a 
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all things elſe that is notaſubſtance, as without it 
ſhould benothing. Therefore the nature of the ſoule 1s 
ſuch, as the parts thereof haue their vertues and faculties 

e : butin that concerneth the directing of them to 
ciuill life, man cannot by nature onely compaſle ie, nor 
attaine to that end of which we treate, ' 

Then ſaid Captaine Novreis, If itbeſo, as by nature 
we cannot hauethat wherewith we ſhould compaſſeour 
felicitic,it muſt belike be in vs contrary to nature. And, all 
things contrary to nature,being violent,and of no conti- 
_—_ I cannot perceiue how this felicitie ofours may 
ſtand. 

Sir(faid I)it followeth not, that whatſocueris notby na- 
ture,muſt needs be contrary to nature, But moſt true itis 
that the meanes to guide vs to this felicitie;or our felicity 
i ſelfe, is in vs not by nature: for if it were ſo, all men 
| ſhouldnaturally be happy,and by nature haue the means 
to purchaſe the ſame,becauſeall men ſhouldof neceſſitie 
worke after one ſort. Forthings naturall, vnleſſe they be 
forced or hindered,do alwayes bring foorth the ſame cf- 
fects, whereſoeuer they be;and the powers which nature 
beſtoweth,are indifferently diſpenſed to all alike. Which 
thing isto be vnderſtood by the vegetative part of the 
ſoule, which in plants andin creatures ſenſible attendeth 
onely by nature, without counſellor eleiongtonouriſh, 
ro increale,to procreate,and to preſerue:ne ceaſeth atany 
time fro thoſe offices, butalwaies producerh like effects 
inal things that haue life. And the ſclible ſoule cuermore 
giveth the power and vertue offeeling to creatures ſen- 
ſible, and neueraltereth her operation, nor ceaſeth to 
yceld the ſame whiles life endureth, except by ſome 
ſtrange accident ſhebe forced . Seeing therefore the di- 
ucrfitic of mans will, the varictic of his operations, and 
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how differently they vſe the faculties of theſoule, we 
muſt needes conclude, that in reſpect of ciuill life, they 
work notaccording to nature. But we muſt not therfore 
fay,that their working to purchaſe their felicitie, and the 
end we ſpeake of is contrary to nature. For ſuch things 
are properly ſaid to be contrary to nature,as are violently 
forced to that which is not naturall,and whereunto they 
haue no aptneffe or diſpoſitionatall.As forexample, if a 
ſtone(which is naturally heauy,and therfore coueteth to 
moue to the center of the earth) be caſt vpward into the 
aire by force, it is to be faid,that the motion of that ſtone 
ſo forced vpward is contrary to nature ;: becauſe it hath 
no inſtin& or mouing from nature to go vpward : and 
though it werethrowne vp ten thouſand times, ſo often 
wold it fal downeagain,it it were notretained otherwiſe 
fro falling. Andiffire,which is light,8& couets toaſcend, 
ſhould be forced downeward, that force would be con- 
trary to nature,and the force ceaſing, it would by nature 
aſcendagain,becauſe it hath notany vertue,orprinciple, 
or motion to deſcend,but onely toaſcend, by which it 
ſtriueth to come totheplace which is proper to it by na» 
eureas itis fire, and by which itis fire naturally. For the 
elements hauc alwayes their eſſence moſt perteR, when 
they are neareſt tothe place aſſigned them by nature.But 
man being a creature capable of reaſon, and thereby apt 
to recceiue thoſe vertues, the ſeeds whereof nature hath- 
ſowne in his mind, it cannot be ſaid, that the meanes(by 
which he is to be led to ſonoble an chd as his felicitie) 
ſhould be in him contrary to nature. For neuer any thing 
worketh contrary tonature,in which isthe beginning of 
that operation that it is todo, 

Why,ſaid Captaine Norreis againe, fince you ſay that 
the ſeeds of vertucsare inour minds naturally, it ſeemerh 
ſtrange 
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ſtrange to me that they ſhould not bring forth generally 
in all men their fruite 3 as the ſeed which is caſt into the 
earth,ſpringeth,buddeth,flowreth,and laſtly in due ſcaſ6 


 yeeldeth fruite according to kind. 


Matry (faid I) and ſo they do. For if mans care and 
induſtry be not applied to manure the earth diligently, 
and to weed out the il weeds that ſpring among the good 
feed which is ſowne, they would ſo choke the ſame as it 
would be quitcloſt. And euen ſo,if the ſeeds of vertue be 
not holpen with continuall culture,and care taken topul 
vp the vices which ſpring therewith, and whereof the 
ſeeds are naturally as well in ourmind,as thoſe of vertue, 
they wil ouer-growand choke them, as theweeds ofthe 
garden oucr-grow and choke the good herbes planted 
or ſowne therein . For ſogrow vp the diſordinate appe- 
tites, vnreaſonable anger, ambitions, greedie defires of 
wealth, of honour, wanton luſts of thefleſh, and ſuch o- 
ther affections ſpoken of before , which haue their natu- 
rall rootes in thoſe two baſer parts of the ſoule deuoyde 
of reaſon. And as we ſee the earth, without manuring to 
bring forth wyld herbs and weeds moreplentifully then 
other good ſeed, which by induſtry and laboris caſt into 
the ſame : ſo dothoſe paſſions, affedts, and appetites of 
thoſe baſer parts of the {oule, ſpring and grow vp thicker 
and faſter then the vertues; whereby (for the more part) 
the fruit of thoſe good ſeeds of vertue is loſt, if the mind 
be notdiligently cleaned fro them by the care of others. 
And theſeillqualities are in yong men the worſe, when: 
they ſuffer themſclues to be tranſported without regard 
of reaſon or honeſtie, and their right iudgement to be 
corrupted, andtheir crooked to preuaile, Which crooked 
iudgement is in effec the cauſe ofall vices and ill affeQi- 
ons,& turnes the braine,making them like drunken men, 
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much like as coccle doth to them that feed thereupon. 
But this hapneth not vnto that youth which ſucceederh 
a well faſhioned childhood,ſuch as yeſterday was ſpoken 
of; though it be not ſufficient to haue achilde cither well 
brought vp or well inſtructed. Foranewcare muſt be ta- 
ken,and new diligence be vied to cheriſh the growth of 
the good ſeeds beſtowed & manured in the mind of the 
child: which made Ariſtotle ſay,that education onely was 
not enough to make a man vertuous. For though the 
child beſo well bred as hath bin preſcribed, yet vnleſle 
ſome care be had tobridleit (fo vnpleaſtng a thing it is 
for youth to liue within the compaſſe of modeſtie and 
eemperance)it is eafily turned ro that part,to which plea- 
{ureand delight doth draw it. Neuertheles that firſt cul- 
ture beſtowed vpon childhood, doth ſo much auaile, as 
the yong man that is diſpoſed to hearken,to good admo. 
nitions, ſhall haue thelefſeto do to live vertuouſly, and 
eo tame that ſenſitiue part which he hath onely toſtriue 
withall, and to make obedient to the rule of reaſon. 
Captaine Carle:l then ſaid, I pray you (before you go 
any further)let me aske this one queſtion, why vntil now 
your author hauing ſpoken of this moral ſcience, hath all 


this white madeno mention of the ſpeculatiue ſciences, 


wherein methinketh a yong man hath ſpecial need to be 
inſtructed? for they alſo(T ſuppoſe) are neceſſary to hap- 
pineſle of life. 

That doubt the author anſwereth thus,faid I: Vertues 
are generally deuided into Speculatiue and PraQtike ; or 
we may ſay,intoIntelleftiueand Actiue. The ſpeculatiue 
habitesare fiue in number, viz: Vnderſtanding,called by 
che Latines I=telleFus,Science, Wiſedome, Art,and Pru- 
dence. And becau(c hitherto he hathſpoken onely how 
men in ciuill life may attaine to be good,or decline from 

being 
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of Cinill life, 121 
being euill; and that the ſpeculatiue ſciences declare,but 
how wiſe, how learned,or how prudent they be, and not 
how good or vertuous they be : and that theſe two firſt 

es are not of capacitie ſufficient to embrace them, 
therefore he reſeructh the treating thereof ynill a fitter 
time, which the courſe of our ſpeech will leade vs 
vnto, 

Yea but Ar:ftotle faith (quoth the Lord Primate) that 
yong men may be Arithmeticians and Mathematicians, 
and finally therin wiſe, but yet heafhirmeth that they can 
not be prudent. 

That place of Ariſtotle (faid I)is to be vnderſtood,not 
of this firſt degree of youth, whereof theauthor hath ſpo- 
ken hitherto, but of the perfection and ripeneſſe thar in 
time it may attaine, as afterſhall be declared when time 
doth ſerue. ! 

That time(faid Captaine Carlei/) we will attend. But _ 
becauſe we ſee both vertues and ſciences are to be lear- 
ned, and that I haue heard queſtion and doubt made gf 
the manner of learning them, I pray let vs heare whether 
your author ſay ought thereof , and ſpecially whether 

ourlearning be buta rememorating of things which we 
knew formerly, orelſea leaning a new. - 

This is indeed (faid TI) no light queſtion which mine 
author handleth alſo cuen inthis place: and there are on 
either {ide great and learned authors,as Plato and Ariſte- 
zle firſt, whereof the one was accounted the God of Phi- 
loſophers , and the other the maſter of all learned men: 
and ech hath his followers, who with forcible arguments 
ſecke to defend and maintaine the part of their maſter 
and captaine, Bur before we enterinto that matter, you 
muſt ynderſtand that Platoand Ariſtotle haue helda ſeue- 


rall way cach ofthem ia their teaching. For Plato from 
things 
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things eternall, deſcended to morrall things, and thence 
returned (as it were by the ſame way) from the earth to 
heauen againe; rather affirming then proouing what he 
taught. But Ariſtorle from earthly things (as moſt mani- 
feſt tro our ſenſes) raiſcd himſelfe, climing to heauenly 
things,vſing the meane of that knowledge whichthe ſen- 
ſes giue, fro which his opinis was,thatal humane know- 
ledge doth come. And where ſenſible reaſons failed him, 
there failed his proofes alſo. Which thing,as it hapnedto 
him in divine matters,ſo didit likewiſe in the knowledge 
of the ſoule intelleftiue(as ſome of his interpreters ſay): 
which being created by God to his ownelikenefſe , he 
hath written ſo obſcurely thereof, that his reſolute opi- 
nion in that matter cannot be picked out of his writings; 
bur that reaſons may begathered outof them, in fauour 


ofthe one partand of the other: as though thetreatic of 


a matter ſo important and neceſſary to our knowledge, 
were (as ſchoole-men ſay) a matter contingent, about 
which arguments probable may be gathered on both 
ſides:yethad he before him his diuine maſter,who(as far 
as mans wit could ſtretch without grace)had taught him 
cleerly that which was true, that mans ſoule is by nature 
immortall.and partaker of diuinitie ; howſocuer ſome of 
the Peripaterikes ſeeme out of Ariforle_ toafhirme that 
Plato was contrary to himſelf, as making the ſoule ſome- 
whiles immortall,and otherwhiles not: which in truth is 
not in Plar9to be found, if he be rightly vnderſtood. But 
tothe purpoſe. The opinion of Arrſtotle was, that our 
ſoule did notonly notrecord any thing, but that it ſhold 
be ſo wholy voyd of knowledge or ſcience,as it might be 
reſembled toa pure white paper : and therefore afhirmed 
he, that our knowledge was altogether newly gotten; 
and that our ſoule had to that end need of ſenſe; _ 
enle 
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fenſe failing her, all ſcience or knowledge ſhould faile 
withall. Becauſe the ſenſes are as miniſters tothe mind, 
to reccine the images 'or formes particular of things: 
which being apprehended by rhe common ſenſe, called 
ſenſus communs, bring foorth afterwards the vniuerſals. 
Which common ſenle, is a power or facultie of the ſen- 
ſfitiue ſoule, that diſtinguiſheth berweene thoſe things 
thatche ourward ſenſes offcr vnto it;and is therefore cal- 
led common, becaule it recetueth commonly the formes 
or images with the exreriour ſenſes preſent vnto it, and 
hath power to diſtinguiſh the one from the other.Buras 
thoſe ſenſes know not the nature of things; ſo is the 
{ame vnknownealſo vnto the common ſenſe, towhom 
they offer things ſenſible. Wherefore this commonſenſe 
being (as we haue ſaid) a faculticof the ſenſzrieſoule,of- 
fereth:them to the facultic imaginative, which hath the 
ſame proporti6 to the vertue 7»te/{edtineas things ſenſible 
haue to the ſenſe aforeſaid. For it mouerhthe vnderſtan- 
ding afterit hathreceiued the formesor images of things 
fro the outward ſenſes,& layeth them vp materiall in the 
memory where they be kept. This done, Ari/to;leand his 
followers ſay, that then the part of the ſoule capable of 
reaſon, beginneth tovſe herpowers;and they are(as they 
afhrme)two : the one intelleuspoſsibilis , and the other 
intellefus agens: theſe latin words I muſt vieat this time, 
becauſe they be cafie enough ro be vnderſtood, and in 
Engliſh would ſeeme ro: whereof thefirſt is as 
the matter tothe ſecond, and the ſecond as forme to the 
firſt. Into that poſſible facultie of the vnderſtanding, do 
the kinds or ſpzczes of things paſſe, which the fantaſtic hath 
apprehended, yet free of any material] condition : and 
this part is to the vnderſtanding,as the hand is to the bo- 
dic. For as the handjs apt to take hold of all inſtruments; 
R ſo 
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ſo is this power or facultic apt to apprehend the formes 
of all things, from whence grow the vniuerſals : which 
though they haue their being in the materiall particulars 
whic he Lackes cal :ndiuidua;yetare they not material, 
becauſe they arenot (according to Ariſtotle) yet in at. 
In which reſpe& it is ſayd, that ſenſe is buſted about 
things particular , and that onely things vniuerſall are 
knowne, becauſe they be comprehended by the vnder- 
ſtanding,without marter. It is neuerthelefle ro be vnder- 
ſtood, that the kindes of things are in this poſſible pare 
thus ſeparated from matter,but blind and obſcure: euen 
as colours are ſtil in ſubſtances, though the light be taken 
away; which light appearing and making the ayre tran{- 
parent which before was darkened, it giueth to things 
that illumination,by which they are comprehended and 
knowne to the eye , whoſe obiec properly colours are. 
Andthe mean gels the fountaine of light, wiſe men 
haue ſaid, that the ſame Sunne giueth colours to things; 
tor thatby meanes of his light they are ſcene with thoſe 
viſible colours which naturally they haue neuerthelcſſe 
in themſelues, though withour light they could not be 
diſcerned, and remaine there as if they were not atall. 
This part of the ſoule then, wherein reaſon is, worketh 
the ſame effe&t towards things intelligible that the Sun 
doth towards things viſible; foritillumineth thoſe kinds 
or formes which lic hidden in that part poſſible, dark and 
confuſed, deuoyde of place, time, and matter, becauſe 
they are not particular. And hence it cometh that ſome 
haue ſaid this poſſible vnderſtanding(as we may terme it) 
to be ſuch a thing,as out of it all things ſhould be made, 
as if it were inſtead of matter, and the other agent vn- 
derſtanding to be the worker of all things, and as it were 


the forme , becauſe this part which before was but in 
power 
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power to things intelligible, becometh through the ope- 
ration of the agent vnderſtanding to benow na. And 
for this cauſeallo is it aid, that the vnderſtanding, and 
things vnderſtood, become more properly and truly one 
ſelfe fame thing,then of matter and forme it may be ſaid. 
For it iscredible, that both the formes of things and the 
vnderſtanding being immaterial, they dothe more per- 
fetly vnite themſelues, and that the vnderſtanding doth 
ſo make it(elfe cquall with the thing vnderſtood , that 
they both become one. To which purpoſe Ariſtotle ſaid 
very well, that the reaſonable ſoule, whiles it vnderſtan- 
dceth things intelligible , becometh one ſelfe ſame thing 
with them. And this is that very adt of truth, to wit, the 
certain ſcience or knowledge of any thing: which know- 
ledge or ſcience is ineffet noughtelle then the thing ſo 
knowne. And this knowledge is not principally in man, 
but in the ſoule,wherin it remaineth as the forme therof. 
This is briefly the ſumme of the order ormaner ofknow- 
ledge, which thoſe that follow Ariſezle do ſer downe: 
who therefore affirme that his ſentence was, that who ſo 
would vnderſtand any thing, had need of thoſe formes 
and images which the ſenſes offer to the fantaſie. From 
which ſentence ſome (not well aduiſed in my opinion) 
haue gone about toargue, that the ſoule of man ſhould 

be mortal, becauſe Ariftorle aſſigned no proper operation 

ynto her, as if ſuch had bin hisopinion. But they conſi- 
der not that Ariſtotle in his bookes de Anima,ſpake of the 
ſoule as ſhe wasnaturall,and the forme to the body, per- 
forming her operations together with the body , and as 
ſhe was the mouer ofthe body,and the body moued by 
her, but not as ſhe was diſtin& or ſeparate from the bo- 
dic. And righttrue it is,that whites ſhe is ried to the bo- 
dic,ſhe cannot vaderſtand — the meancs of _ 
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ſes: but that being free and looſed from the body, ſhe 
hath not her proper operations, that is moſt falſe, For 
then hath ſhe noneed atallof the ſenſes , when being 
pureand (imple,ſhe may exerciſe her owne power and 
vertue proper to her, (which is the contemplation of 
God Almightie, the higheſt and onely true good) nor 
yet of any other inſtrument but her ſelfe. And in this re- 
ſpec,perchance the better ſort of Peripatetikes following 
their maſters opinion, haue ſaid, that the ſoule ſeparated 
fromthe body, isnot the ſame ſhe was whilcs ſhe was 
linked thereunto , as well becauſe then ſhe was a part of 
the whole, and was troubled with anger, delire, hatred, 
loucy% ſuch like paſſions comonto her with the body;as 
becauſe being impriſoned in the body, ſhe had neede of 
the ſenſes ; but now that ſhe was freed fr6 that impriſon« 
ment,nor any way bound to the body,ſhe _ vicher 
ſelfe and her vertue mych more nobly and worthily 
then before-. And therefore Ariſtotle ſaid, thatthe foule 
ſeparated fr6 the body, could no more be called a foule, 
but equiuocally . But here is tobenoted, thatit is one 
thing toſpeake of the intelleRiue ſoule which is divine 
and vncorruptible, and another thing to ſpcake of the 
ſoule fumply. For doubtleſlc, the wezetatzue and ſenſitive 
foules, which cannot vic their vertues and operations 
but by meane of thebody, dic with the body . But the 
intelletive ſoule, which is our onely true forme, not 
drawne from the materiall power, but created and ſent 
into vs by the diuine maieſtic, dicth not with the body, 
but remaineth immortal and euerlaſting. And thus much _ 
rouching the maner of our learning,according to Ariſto. 
zles opinion may ſuffice. But Plato doubtleſle was of opi- 
nin thatour ſoule, before it deſcended into vs, had the 
knowledg: ot all things: and that by comming into this 
mOr- 
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mortal! priſon (which his followers haue termed the ſe- 
pulchre ofthe ſoule)ſhe was plungedas it were into pro. 
tounddarkneflſe trom amoſt clecrelight, whereby ſhe 
forgatallchar.crſt (he knew. And thatafterwards byoc- 
eaſton of thoſe things, which by meanes of the ſenſes 
come before her, the memoiy of that ſhe knew betore 
being ſtirred vp and wakened , ſhe came to reſume her 
former knowledge, and inthis ſort by way ofrrememo- 
rating,andnot oflearning anew,ſhe attainedthe know- 
ledge of ſciences; ſoas we learned nothing,whercot be- 
forc we had not the knowledge. In conformitic of which 
their maſters ſentence, the Pl/atonikes ſay, that ſince the 
body bringerh with it the ſeedsrhat appertainevntoit by 
nature, it is to be belecued,thatthe ſoule likewiſe, bei 
much more perfe&,ſhould bring with it thoſe ſeeds that 
appertaine to the mind , And tothis reaſon they adde, 
that men euen from their firſt yeares deſtringthings that 
are good, true, honeſt and profitable : and linceno man 
can deſireathing which he knoweth notafter ſomeſort, 
it may be cocluded,that we hauetheknowledgeof thoſe 
things before. But becauſe it would be too longa matter 
torehearſe all the arguments, which' P/ate his foHowers 
bring to proue this, by our deſiring of things, by ſecking 
them,by finding them,and by the diſcerningof themyit 
may ſuffice to referre you to what Plato hath left of this 
matter written vnder the'perſon of Socrates, in his dia- 
logs intitled Menon and Phegon,and divers other places. 
And likewiſe tothat which his expoſitors haue written, 
among who Plotinus, though hebe ſomewhat obſcure, 
deſerueth the chiefe place, as beſt cxprefling Plato his 
ſenceand meaning.Bur let our knowledge comehow it 
will, either by learning anew, or by recording what the 
foulc knew befor?; ſhe hauing need(howloeucrit be) _ 
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the miniſtery of the ſenſes, and {ceing it isalmoſtneceſ- 
fary to palle through the ſame meanes from not know- 
ing to knowledge: we ſhall cuer find the like difficulties, 
whether we rememorace or learne anew . For without 
much ſtudy, greatdiligence,and long traucl,are ſciences 
no way to beattained, Which thing Socrates (who haply 
was the author of Plato his opinion) ſhewed vs plainely, 
For when the curtizan Thcodoza (coffing ar him ſaid, ſhe 
was of greaterskill then he: forſhe had drawne diuers of 
Socrates (cholers from him to herloue , where Socrares 
could draw none ofher louers to follow him : he anſwe- 
red,that he thereat maruelled nothing at all: for(ſaid he) 

thou leadeſt them by a plaine ſmooth way to luſt and 

wantonneſle, and I leade them to vertue By a rough and 
an vneaſie path. 

Here Captaine Norres ſaid, Though this controuerſie 
betweenetwo ſo great 0m fem benot (foroughtI 
ſee)yetdecided,and that if we ſhould rake vponvs to dif: 
cerne whoſe opinion were the better, it might be impu- 
ted to preſumption: yet would for my part be very glad 
toknow what was the reaſon that induced. P/ato to ſay 
thatour ſoule had the knowledge of all things before it 
came into the body; and I pray you,if yourauthor ſpeake 
= thing thereof , that you will therein fatisfie my de- 

Ic. 

| Yes marry doth he fir, ſaid I, and your deſire herein 
ſheweth very well the excellencie of your wit, and your 
attention tothat which hath bin ſaid:and both may ſerue 
for a ſufficient argument, what hope is ro be conceiued 
of 2 gentleman ſo inclinedand defirous tolearne. Thus 
therefore he ſaith to your queſtion. That whereas we ac- 
cording to truth belceue,that ourſoules 2reby the divine 
power of God, incontinently creatcd and infuſed into 
Our 
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our bodies, when we beginne to recciue life and ſenſe in 
our mothers womb. Plato contrarily held, that they were 
long before the bodies created, and produced inanum. 
ber certaine by God, and that they were as particles de- 
ſcended from the Gods aboue into our bodies:and ther- 
fore he thought it nothing abſurd,that they ſhould haue 
the knowledge of al things that may be knowne.For that 
they being in heauen bulied in the contemplation of the 
diuinenature, free from any impediment ofthe body: 
and that diuinenature containing in it (as he ſaid)the cl- 
ſentiall 7deas of all things , which 1deas (according to his 
opinion) were ſeparate and eternal| natures remaining in 
the diuine mindeof God, tothepatterneof which, all 
things created were made, they mighr (faid he) in an in- 
ſtant haue the knowledge of all that could be knowne. 

Ifthis opinion were true, ſaid Captaine Norreis, hap. 
pic hadit bin for vs,that our ſoules had continued ſtil af- 
terthey were ſent into our bodies, to be of that ſort that 
they had bin in heauen,for then ſhould we not have nee- 
ded ſo much labour and painein _ thatknowledge 
which before they had ſo perfectly. And being ſo perfect. 
to what end did he fay,they were ſent into our bodies to 
become vnperfec? 

His opinion (faid I) was, thatthe foules were created 
in a certaine number, to the end they might informe ſo 
many bodies:and therfore if they ſhould not haue come 
into thoſe bodies, they ſhould have failed of the end for 
which they were created. In which bodics,the Platonzkes 
fay further, that they were to excerciſe themſelues , and 
were giuen to the bodies,not onely becauſe they ſhould 
pine them power to moue,to ſee,to feele,and todo thoſe 
other operations whichare naturall; butto the end that 


they ſhould inthat which appertaineth tothe mind, not 
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ſuffer vs to be drowſie,and lie(as it were) aſleepe, bur ra- 
ther to waken and ſtirrevsvp tothe knowledge of thoſe 
thingsthatare fitfor vsto vnderſtand: and this was the 
molt accompliſhed operation (layd they) that the ſoule 
could giue vnto the bodie whiles it was linked there- 
unto. 

I cannot ſee(ſaid the Lord Primate)how this hangeth 
together. For I haue readthat theſe kind of Philoſophers 
held an opinion, . thatour ſoulcs all the while they were 
tied to our bodies,did but ſleepe:and tharall, which they 
do or ſuffer inthis life, was but as a dreame. 

- Itistrue(faid I)thatthe P/aronikes ſaid ſo indeed; and: 
that was , becauſe they knew that whatſocucr we do in 
this life is but adreame,incompariſon of that our ſoules 
ſhal doin the other world,when they ſhal be looſed from 
thoſe bands which tie thentto our bodies here: through 
which bands theyare hindred from the knowledge of 
choſe things perfectly which here they learne. In regard 
whereof Carneades, Arceſilas, and others theauthors of 
the new Accademie ſaid conſtantly ,' that in this world 
there wasno certaindknowledge ofany thing. And Nam 
ſefanes affirmed, that ofall thoſe things which here ſeeme 
to vs tobe, we know nothing ſo certainly as that they 
werenot. Vnto which _ Protageras allo agreed, 
ſaying,that men mightdiſpure of any thing pro & contray 
as if he ſhould ſay, that nothing could be affuredly kno- 
wento vs whiles weare here, as our ſoules ſhallknow 
chein whenſocuer they ſhall be freed from our bodies, 
and lic no more inwrapped in theſe mortall ſhadowes, 
ecauſe then they ſhall be wholy buſted in the contem-' 
plation of truth: neitherſhal they be deceiued by the ſen- 

{-s,asin this life they are oftentimes, who offervntothem 

the images of things vncertainly , not through defaule. 
| 0 
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of the ſenſes, but by reaſon of the meanes whereby th 
apprehend the formes of things. Forthe ſenſe by his 
owne nature (if hebe not decctued or hindred in recei- 
uing of things ſenſible)comprehendeth them perfectly, 
nay becometh one ſelfe ſame thing with them. And this 
is the cauſe why it is ſaid , that our ſoules (leepe whiles 
they remaine in this life , and that our knowledge here 
is but asa dreame. According to which conceit, the in- 
amourecd Poer, ſpeaking of his Ladie Laura , faid very 
properly vpon herdeath in this ſort: 
Thou haſt (faire Damſell) ſlept but a ſhort ſleepe, 
Now wak'd thou art among the heau'nly ſpirits, 
Where bleſſed ſoules internc within their maker, 
Shewing thatour life here is buta ſlumber; and ſeeming 
to infer that ſhe was now interned or become inward in 
the contemplation of her maker, being wakened fro her 
ſleepe among thoſe bleſled ſpirits, as ſhe had bin, before 
ſhe was inclofed inthis carthly priſon . And likewiſe he 
ſeemed to leane to Plato his opinion in another place, 
when ſpeaking of heralſo,he ſaid ſhe was returned to her 
fellow (tar. For P/atothought the number of ſoules crea- 
ted, wasaccording tothe number ofthe ſtarres in hea- 
uen: andthat euery ſoule had a proper ſtarre to which it 
returned after this life. But as for our knowledpe,in truth 
itis but a ſhadow in reſpe&tof the knowledge our ſoules 
ſhall haue by the contemplation of the diuine effence. 
Whercupon Socrates,one of the wiſeſt and moſt learned 
m< that cuer were, yet cucrmoreathrmed reſolutely that 
the only thing he knew, was,that he knew nothing. And 
to ſay truly, this his knowing of nothing,mightwell be 
termed a learned ignorance, 
Well (ſaid the Lord Primate) captain Carle and cap- 
taine Norrezs haue by their demaunds miniſtred a _ 
5 t 
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fit occaſion vnto you, to diſcourſe out of your author 
the conſiderations of the maner of our knowledge, and 
conſequently of the ſoule of man, and to declare withall 
the opinions of two ſoexcellentPhiloſophers andof their 
followers. But though both agreein this, that whether 
the ſoule learne of new,or by rememorating, ſhe hath al- 
wayes need of the ſenſes as her miniſters toattain know- 
ledge: yeris it to be beleeucd,and thataſſuredly,thar the 
fools of man being created by God Almightie to his 
owneimage and likeneſſe, ſhe hath alſo ſome proper o- 
peration or action reſembling his ; to the accompliſh. 
ment whereof,ſhe hath noneed of the ſenſes'. And that 
being diflolued from the body, orafter,when he ſhall be 
re-united to the ſame in the reſurrection, ſhe hauing then 
the ſame image andlikeneffe of God ſtillin her, ſhe ſhall 
cuerlaſtingly be wholy and onely intent to the contem- 
plation of his diuine maicſtic, who is the onely true and 
perfet good and happineſſe. The perteQion of which 
diuine maicſtic,ts the knowledge of himſelte;and know- 
ing himſelfe to know all things by him created and pro- 
duced. But it is time now for you toreturne to the mat- 
ecr you had in hand, when you were drawne by their de- 
maunds to make this digreſſion. 

And euen fo will, ſince you be fo pleaſed,quorhT, 
and ſo proceeded in this maner. In the beginning of 
youth,the yong man isfitly tobe reſembled roatraueller 
that is arrived in his journey toa place where the way is 
deuided into two parts, and ſtandeth in doubt which of 
them heſhall rake : forin cither of them he ſeetha guide 
ſtandingready toleade him ; whereof, the one inuiteth 
him to pleaſure,angthe other tovertue. The firſt propo- 
ſing to him his delights and eaſe, and the other Jabour 
and trauell. And foraſrauch as that age is inclined mos 
rally 
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rally to pleaſures, and enemy to paine-taking and labour, 
itis greatly to be doubted thatthe yong man leauing the 
way that leades to vertue,wil betake himſelte to the other 
guideto follow the way that leadeth to delight. Where- 
tore if atany time it beneedfull for the father to hauca 
watchfull eye vpon his ſonne, it is then moſt important 
when his child is to make his paſſage from his childhood 
into his youth:andat that timero ſet before his eyes con- 
tinually inſtructions, wherby he may conceiue how ho- 
neſtie and good behauiour, with ciuill conuerfation, are 
the foundation of good and happielite : and this chiefly 
is he todo by his owne example. Forthough itbe very 
good, that his ſon in thoſe yeares, and atall other times, 
ſhould ſee the whole family ſo ordered, as he may learne 
nothing therein but vertue and honeſty; yet muſt he not 
thinke but that his ſonne will better belecue and follow 
what he ſhal ſee himſelfe do or ſay,then all the family be- 
ſides. And if Ariſtotle aduiſe maſters ro endeuour them- 
ſclues to giue good example to their ſeruants and ſlaues; 
how much more oughtthe father to be carefull rodothe 
liketo his owne children, who are dearer to him then his 
ſeruants, being his owne liuely images. For as itis the 
mothers care and office to breed and nouriſh her childe; 
ſo is it the fathers dutie to ſee him well inſtructed and 
taught invertuesand good behauiour : and the ſpeeches 
m demeanour ofthe father in his houſhold or family, 
are to his children as lawes ina citie tothe citizens, and 
do aſſuredly enter into the mindes of children with farre 
greater force then men would think. Which made Xeno- 
crates to ſay, thatthe ſtopping of young mens cares was 
more needful then thearming of their bodies againſt the 
ſtrokes of their enemies; becauſe the danger was greater 
which they incurred by hearing _ vnſcemely ſpeech 
2 PC- 
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ſpecially from theirparents mouth, then that which they 
might teare by fighting with their enemies. The father 
therefore muſt be very circumſpect that his ſonne heare 
him not ſpeake any word vndecent or diſhoneſt: for na- 
ture with a certain hidden vertue perſwadeth youth, ſuc- 
cceding a weltaught childhood,to beare great reuerence 
and we tothegraue and ripe yeares of their parents, 
and ofall aged ———_ who cuen inthe firſt view repre. 
ſent vnto them vertue, prudence, and all goodand grauc 
behauiour. And ſuchis heto ſhew himlſelte to his ſonne, 
as cuen in his countenance, geſtures and words he may 
asinatablebchold thercin the lawes of honeſt life . And 
that his actions may be in all points to his ſon a patterne 
and example of ciuill conuerſation and vertuous liuing. 

It is a very neceflary and important inſtruction and 
aduertiſement (ſaid M. Dormer) that you hauc laſt men- 
tioned for fathers toobſerue. But I would faine that you 
ſhold tel me, whether you haue not ſeen(as I oftentimes 
haue done) wicked children begotten of very good and 
honeſt parents. 

Yes(quoth I)oftener then I would. Neither canitbe 
denied, but that as thereare ſome young men by nature 
and through their happie conſtellation wholy bent to 
vertuous and honeſt conditions ; ſo are there others na- 
turally diſpoſed to vice and lewd behauiour: yet ſince it 
ſeemeth not credible, that of good parents ill children 
ſhould come; andthat diligent care in bringing them vp 
ſhould not plucke vp(if not wholy,yet in part)thoſe euil 
weeds which choke the good ſeeds, ſo as the fruit might 
indue ſeaſon be expected : ſecking to finde the reaſon 
hereof, I haue called ro mind the precept of Hippocrates 
given tothe Phyſittions,to wit,that it isnot ſufficient for 
recouery of the ſicke patient, that the Phyſition be well 
diſpoſcd 
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diſpoſed to cure him, and employ his diligence tothar 
effec : but that other things mult likewiſe concurre for 
the recouery of his health, as the care and follicitude of 
ſuch as watch and tend him, with orher cxteriourthings. 
For cuen ſo me thinketh, that to the good proofe of a 
young man, beſides the example of the father, and of the 
rclt of the family, be it neuerſo vertuous, there muſt alſo 
concurre the goodnefſe of his conuerſation abroade, to 
make his domeſticall fanuliaritie worke due effect: ſince 
many times haue ſecne it fall out, thatthe haunting of 
ill company from home, hath done a young man much 
more hurt,then all the good inſtructions or vertuous ex- 
amples domeſticall could do him good. Sofoftand ten- 
der are the minds of yong men,and apt(as was formerly 
ſaid)tobe wrought like waxeto vice. And this cometh to 
paſle, by reaſ6 that the ſenſitiue part calling youth to de- 
light, and diuerting it from the trauell and paine which 
learning and vertue require , 1s hardly ſubdued and 
brought vnder the rule of reaſon, by which it eſteemeth 
it ſelfe forced, when it is barred from that it defircth. And 
ifby any exteriour occaſion it be pricked forward, it fa- 
reth as we ſee it oftentimes do with young hard-headed 
colts, who take the bit in the mouth, and run away with 
therider, carrying him, will he,nill he,whether they liſt. 
It ought therefore to þe none of the leaſt cares of the fa- 
ther to prouide, that the forraine conuerſation of his ſon 
may be ſuch asſhall rather help then hinder his care and 
home-example. To which effet,it would be very good, 
ifit might bepoſlible, that the young man were neuer 
from his fathers ſide. But foraſmuch as many occaſions 
draw men to attend other waightier affaires,as well pub- 
like as priuat,wherby they are driuen to haue their minds 
buſted abour cxterior things, and tonegletheir childre 
S 3 who 
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whoare their owne bowels . "Therefore is it their parts 
in ſuch caſes to appoint for their children, when they are 
paſt their childiſh yeares, ſomelearned and honeſt man 
of vertuous behauiour to gouerne them and take care 
ofthem, whole precepts they may ſo obey, as they ſhall 
feareto do any thing rhat may breede reproch or blame 
vnto them . Forſuch things are morrall poiſon to yong 
mens minds,;and not only put them aſtray from the path 
that ſhould leade them to'vertue,but imprint in them al- 
ſo a vitious habit that maketh them vnruly and diſobedi- 
ent toall wholeſome admonitions and vertuousactions. 
This man ſochoſen to hauethe charge of youth, muſt be 
carefull among other things to foreſee,that his diſciples 
may haue ſuch companions,asthe Perfian Princes had, 
prouided for them, to wit, equall ofage and like of con- 
ditions, with whom they may be conuerſane & familiar. 
For ſuch ſimilitude of age and conditions doth cauſe 
them to loue and like one another, if ſome barre or impe- 
diment fallnot betweenethem. Theauncient wiſe men 
aſſigned to youth the Planner of Mercury, for no other 
cauſe(as I ſuppoſe)butfor that Mercury aac: (as Aſtro- 
nomersſay)cither goodor bad,according as he is accom 
PRI with another plannetgood or euil:euen ſo youth 
commeth good or bad, asthe companies to which it 
draweth or giueth it ſelfe. And therefore ought not yong 
men to haue libertie to haunt what companie they liſt, 
butto be kept vnder the diſcipline of wiſe men, and trai- 
ned vp inthe companie of others of their age well bred, 
vntill it may be thought,or rather found by experience, 
thar-they be paſt danger, and become fit to guide them- 
ſelues : hauing broughttheir mind obedient toreaſon ſo 
farre,as it cannot any more draw him toany delights, bat 
ſuch asarchoneſt and vertuous, This delight in Foune 
| an 
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and honeftie, is beſt induced intoa yong mans mind by 
that true companis of vertue that breedeth feare to do or 
ſay any thing vnſeemely or diſhoneſt: which companion 
Socrates ſought to make familiar to his ſcholers, when he 
would tell them how they ſhould endeuour themſclues 
to purchaſe in their minds prudence, intotheir tongues 
truth with (ilence, and in their faces baſhfulneſle, called 
by the Latins verecunda, deriving it fromthe reucrence 
which yong men vſeto beare to their elders. This we call 
ſhamefaſtneſſe, and is that honeſt red colouror bluſhing 
which dieth a yong mans cheekes when he ſuppoleth he 
hath done or ſaid any thing vnſeemely or vnfit for a ver- 
tuous mind, orthat may offend his parents or berters: a 
certaine token of a generous mind, and well diſciplined, 
of which great hope may be conceiued that it will proue 
godly and vertuous. Foras aſureand firme friend to ho- 
neſtic and vertue, like a watchor guard let for their ſecu- 
ritie, it is cuer wakefull and caretull to keepeall diſordi- 
nate concupiſcences from the mind, whereby (though 
of it ſelfe it be ratheran affect then a habit) neuertheleſle 
ſhe induceth ſuch a habite intoa yong mans mind, that 
notonely in preſence of others he bluſheth, if he chance 
to doany thing not commendable, but cuen of himſelfe 
he is aſhamed, if being alone he fall into any errour. For 
though ſome ſay, that two things chiefly keepe 20320 
from euill,correQion,andſhame, and that chaſtiſement 
rather then inſtruction draweth youth ro do well, yer I 
for my part neuer think that yong man well bred or trai- 
ned vp, who for feare of puniſhmentabſtaineth from do- 
ing things ſhamefull ordiſhoneſt:puniſhment being ap- 
pointed butfor them thatarecuill: which made the Poer 
lay: 


For vertues ſake good men ill deed; refraine: 
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Ill men refraine them but for feare of parne. 

For the wickednefle of nen hath cauſed lawes to be de- 
uiſed and eſtabliſhed for the confcruation of honeſt and 
yerruous ſocietie,and ciuil life, whercunto man is borne: 
which lawes haue appointed penalties for the offenders, 
to the end that for teare thereof, as Xenocrates was wont 
roſay, men might flic from ill doing, as dogs flic harme 
doing for feare of the whip . And becauſe Plato tormed 
his Common-weale of perfect and vertuous men, ther- 
fore ſet he downenolawes in his bookes de Repub. be- 
cauc he ſuppoſed the goodnefle of the men to be ſufh- 
cient for the gouernement thereof without a law, either 
to commaund good order, or to puniſh offenders. Ne- 
uertheles the ſame diuine Philoſopher conſidering how 
the imperfection of mans nature will not ſufferany ſuch 
Common-wealth to be found: he wrotealſo his bookes 
of lawes to ſerue for the impertection of other Com- 
mon-weales, which were compoſed of men of all ſorts, 
wu and bad, meaneor indifferent, in which both in- 

ion and puniſhment were needfull, as well to make 
the cuillabſtaine from vice,as to confirme the good,and 
toreduce thoſe that were indifferent to greater pertecti- 
on. Lawes therefore haue appointed puniſhments, that 
vertue might be defended and maintained, ciuill ſocietie 
and humane right preſerued. But young men bredas our 
author would hauethem,are by all mcanes to be framed 
ſuch,as for vertues ſake, for feare of reproch, for loue and 
reuerence to honeſtic,, andnot for feare of puniſhment 
ro be inflicted on them by the magiltrates or their ſuperi- 
ours for doing of euill, they may accuſtome themſclues 
neuer to do any thing, for which they ſhould neede to 
bluſh,no not cothemſelues alone. Which thing they ſhal 


the better performe z if they vie to forbeare the doing 
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of any thing by themlelues , which they would be aſha- 
med of if thcy were in company . Itis written, that a- 
mong theauncient Ronianes one lulius Draſius Publicols 
hauing his houle fcated ſoas his neighbours might looke 
into it, a certaine Architect offered him for the expence 


' of fiue talents tomakeit ſocloſe as none of his neighbors 


ſhould looke thereinto,or ſee what he was doing.But he 
made hirm anſiver againe, that he would rather giue him 
een talents ro make it ſo, as allthe citie might ſee whathe 
did in his houſe ; becaufe he was ſure he did nothing 
within doores whereof heneede be aſhamed abroade, 
though cuery man ſhould ſee him. For which anſier 
he was highly comended. True it is that Xenophon cſtce- 
meth this bluſhng to a mans ſelf;to be rather temperance 
then baſhfulnes:butletit benamed how it wil,itis ſurely 
the propertie of a gentle heart ſoto do. And therefore 
Petrarke ſaid well: 

Alone whereas I walkt mones woods and hils, 

I ſhamed at mp ſelfe: for gentle heart 

T hinkes that enough,no other ſpurreit wils. 
Yet would I notneither, thatour young man ſhould be 
more baſhfull then were fit,as one ouer-awed or doltiſh, 
not able to conſider perils or dangers when they preſent 
themſclues, not yetto looſe his boldneſle of ſpirit . For 
_Antipater the ſonne of Ceſſander through the like quali- 
tie caſt himſelfe away, who hauing inuited Demetrius to 
ſupper with himart ſuch a time,as their friendſhip was not 
ſure but ſtood vpon doubtful termes,and he being come 
accordingly:when Demetriusafterwards as in requital of 
his kindneſſe invited Antipater likewiſe to ſupper,though 
he knew right well what perill he thruſt himſelfe into if 
he went,con(idering the wyly diſpoſition of the ſaid De- 
metrius : yet beingaſhamed that Demetrius ſhould per- 
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cciuc him tobe ſo miſtruſtful,would needs go,and there 
was miſcrably {laine. This isa vice, named in the Greeke 
Diſopia, and which we may in Engliſh call vnfruirtull 
ſhametaſtneſſe, wherewith we would not wiſh our yong 
man ſhould be any way acquainted, but onely with that 
generous baſhfulneſſe that may ſerue him fora ſpurre to 
vertue,and fora bridle from vice.But becauſe Plazo faith, 
that though baſhfulneſſe be moſt properly fit for young 
men,yet that it isalſo ſeemly inough for men of al yeares. 
And that Ariſorlecontrariwile thinketh it not meete for 
men ofriper yearsto bluſh: it may therefore be doubted 
to whether of theſe twogreat learned mens opinions we 
thould incline. For clecring hereof, you muſt vnderſtand 
that the Platonikgs ſay two things among others are ſpe- 
cially giuen to fora diuine gift vnto man : Baſhtulnefle 
the one,and Magnanimitie the other : the one to hold vs 
back from doing of any thing wortby blame & reproch: 
the other to put vs forward into the way of praiſe and 
vertue; whereby we mightalwayes be ready to do well 
onely for vertues fake,to the good and benefit of others, 
and to our owne contentment and delight . Of which 
courſe , the end is honour in this world , and glory after 
death, But becauſe the force of the Concupilcible appe- 
rite is ſogreat, and ſerteth before vs pleaſure in ſo man 
{undry *proak it is hard toſhun the ſnares which "gy, 
twoenemies of reaſon ſet to intrap vs, and that the cold- 
neſſe of oldage cannot wholy extinguiſh the feruourof 
our appetites;for my part I think that as inall ages it is fit 
that Magnanimitie inuite vs to commendable actions;ſo 
alſo that we haue neede of ſhamefaſtnefle to correct vs 
wheſocuer we ſhal go beyond the boſids or limits of rea- 
ſon in what yeares ſoeuer,and to check vs with the bridle 
of temperice. Forthough Ari/fotk ſay,that ſhame ogght 
tO 
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todie red in a mans cheekes, but for voluntary aRions 
only: yet Plato conſidering that none but God is perfeRt 
without fault; and that euery man, euen the moſt vyertu- 


ous falleth ſometimes through humane trailtic, thought 
(according to Chriſtianitie) that ripeneſle of yeares or 
wiſedome ſhould be no hinderance to make them aſha- 
med, butrather make them the more baſhfull whenſoe- 
uer they ſhould find in themſelues,that they had run into 
any errour vndecent or vnfitting for men of their yeares 
and quality. Notintending yet thereby that the errors of 
theancienter men were to be of that ſortthat yong mens 
faults commonly are,who through incontinencie runne 
oftentimes into {in wilfully: whereas men of riper yeares 
erre or ought toerreonly through frailty of nature. Much 
betrer were it indeede for men of yeares not to do any 
thing of which they might be aſhamed, ifthe condition 
of man would permitit, then after they had done it to 
bluſh thereat : and much more reprochfull is his fault, if 
he offend voluntarily then the young mans . Butſince 
no man (though he haue made a habite in wel-doing) 
can ſtand ſo aſſured of himſelte, but that ſometime in his 
life he ſhal commit ſomeerror:it is mnch better(in what 
age ſocuer itbe)that bluſhing make him know his faulr, 
then to paſſe it ouer impudently without ſhame. And ac- 
cordingly Saint Ambroſe ſaid in his booke of Offices, that 
hamefafin eſſe was meet for all ages, for all times,and for 
all places. And for the ſame cauſe perhaps have wiſe men 
and religious held,thatan Angell of heauen aſliſteth cue- 
ry man tocall him backe from thoſeeuils, which the ill 
Angell with his ſugred baite of delight and diſordinate 
appetite inticeth him vnto,onely for his ruine. Forthey 
thought that our forces were not able to reſiſt ſo mighty 
prouacations. As for Plato and Ariſtotle, it ſeemeth = 
T 2 if- 
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differed inopinion, for that,the one conſidered humane 
nature as it ought to be, and the other as it commonly is 
indeed. Which may the better be beleeued, becauſe 4ri- 
otlein his booke of Rhetorike, reſtrained not this habite 
of ſhamefaſtncſle ſo preciſely to young men, bur thar it 
may ſometimes beſceme an aged mans checkes alſo, 
thoughſo farre as grace and wiledome may preuaile, it 
would beſt beſeeme him neuer to dothe thing whereof 
heneed be aſhamed, as before was ſayd. Andtheſame 
rule ought _—_ men allo to propoſe to themſclues, 
whereby they ſhall deſerue ſo much the more commen- 
dation,as the heate of their yeares beareth with them fie- 
ricappctites, and they the leſle apt to reſiſt ſo ſharpe and 
{o intollcrable prickes . The way tooblerue that rule, is 
to ſtriue in all their actions to maſter themſclues, and to 
profit in vertue: whereunto will helpe them chiefly, that 
they endeuour themſelues to bridle ſuch deſires as ney 


find moſt to moleſt them, not ſuffering thera to tran(- 


portthem beyond the limits of honeſtie . But becauſe 
the day gocth away, and that to treate particularly of All 
that might be ſaid concerning the direction of youth to 
vertue,which leadeth himto his felicitie , would require 
more time then is remaining, I wil briefly knit vp thereſt 
that concerneth this matter . Young men haue naturall 
heate ſo much abounding in them,that they cannot reſt, 
butbeſtillin motionas well of body as of mind. The one 
with running,lcaping,and other exerciſes, and when all 
they faile, the tongue ceaſeth not, which by reaſon of 
their age is the more bold and ready. The other with pal- 
ſing from one diſcourſeto another,and from one paſſion 
to another; now louing, now hating, now boyling with 
angerandcholer, now ſtill and quiet, with ſuch like mo- 
tions of the mind. And becauſe the motions of the body, 

| and 
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and the affections of the minde muſt haue their meaſure 
and their rule,and the one and the other conuenient ex- 
erciſe and moderatereſt: therefore did theauncient wiſe 
men deuiſe two ſpeciall Arts, moſt apt and fit for both 
theſe purpoſes. Whereof,the one they called Gymnaſtica, 
which is askilfull and moderate exerciſe of the body;and 
the other Muſike, by which name itis well knowne in 
all languages. And when they had cauſed their youth to 
ſpend part of the day in learning thoſe ſciences and dil- 
ciplines which they aa, fit tor thatage (tor of all 0 
ther things they abhorred the training thera vp in igno- 
rance, becauſe ſeldome canan ignorant man be good, 
and that men without knowledge and learning are but 
figures of men,and images of death without ſoule orlifc) 
then would they draw them to honeſt exerciſes of the 
body by degrees. For they held ita thing moſt neceſſary 
tor the AY a of a Common-wealth, to be con- 
tinually carefull of the framing youth both in body and 
mind;becauſe they knew right well that good education 
maketh young men good : and that ſuchare Common- 
wealths and Statcs, as are the qualities and conditions of 
the men which they do breed. Touching the body ther- 
fore, they did deuiſe to ſtrengthen and harden it with 
conuenient and temperate exerciſes : as the play at ball, 
leaping,running,danſing,riding,wraſtling,throwing the 
barre, the ſtone or ſledge,and luch like . For the minde, 
they thought beſt to ſtay and ſettle it {cite with the har- 
monie of Muſike : and from theſe two they refolued, 
that two great good effects did enſue: From the firſt, 
ſtrength of body and boldnefle of ſpirit; and from the 
latter,modeſty and temperance, inſeparable cempanions 
forthe moſt part vnto fortitude. Forſome of them were 


of opinion, that our ſoules were compoled of harmonie, 
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and beleeued that Muſtke was able ſo toremperonr af- 
fe and paſſions, as they ſhould nottarre or diſcord a- 
mong themſelnes , butbe ſointerlaced the one with the 
other in a ſweet conſent,as wel guided and ordered aQtis 
ſhould proceed from thefame,cuenas ſweet and delight- 
full Muſike proceedeth from the wel-tempering of tu- 
nable voices, or well conſorted inſtruments . Neither 
would they haue the one to be exerciſed, and the other 
omitted : for that mw thought,if yong men ſhould giue 
chemſelues onelyro the exerciſes of the body,they wold 
become too fierce and hardy; and ſo be rather hurtfull ro 
their commonweales then otherwiſe. And if they ſhould 
follow onely Muſike , which is proper to reſt and quiet- 
nes,and vſed asarecreationof themind,as Ariſtotlefaith, 
they would become ſoft mindedand effeminate.Butby 
ioyning both theſe faculties together in one,they ſoughe 
to make anoble temper, andto inducea moſt excellent 
habite,as well in the mind as in the body. So that if valor 
were required for the defence of their countrey, or van- 
viſhing of their enemies, they were made fit and apt 
thereunto by theexerciſes of the body ; but with ſuch 
meaſure and temper as ſhould not exceed. Which mea- 
fare and temper, they obtained from that harmonie 
which Mufike imprinted in their mindes: vnder which 
they comprehended not onely the ordering of the voice 
and ſounds of inſtruments, bur all other orderly and 
ſeemely motions of the body; which vpon their ſtages, 
or Scznes in theacting of Tragedies, was chiefly to be 
diſcouered. And thatall orderly motions were compre- 
hended vnder Muſtcke,was held ſo certaine by Pythazo- 
ras, Archetas,Plato,Cicero,% other famous Philoſophers, 
thatthey were of opinion, that the orderly courſe and 
motions of the heauens could not be ſuchas itis,or con- 
tinue 
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tinue without harmony, though 4rz/otle do oppoſe him 
ſelfe to their opinion. And for this cauſe did Lycurgws de- 
uiſethat Muſike ſhould be contoyned with the military 
diſcipline of the Lacedemonians, not onely to temper the 
heate and furie of their minds in fight; butalſoto cauſe 
them to viea certaine meaſure in that marching, and o- 
ther occaſions of war. In which reſpe they were wont 
to batrell without certaine pipes, according to the times 
whereof they vnderſtood how to vſe their bodics and 
weapons : from which reſpectalſo cometh our viing of 
drums and trumpets to giue ſouldiers knowledge _ 
to march, when to ſtand, when to aſſault, and when to 
retire : and conſequently how to ioyne order and mea- 
ſure with their valour againſt the enemy : and the Lan(- 
knight and the Switzer vle alla the fife at this day with 
thedrum. And to ſay truth, greatis theforce of Muſike 
Skilfully vſed to ſtirre vp or toappeaſe the mind. For we 
reade,that Pythagoras tindinga wanton yong man enra- 

ed with luſt, ready to forcc the doore of an honeſt wo- 
man, he ſo calmed his mind,onely by changing the Phrj- 
gian tuneand number into the Spendean, that he gaue 
ouer his wicked purpoſe. And 7 by 4c} "a a great 
ſedition was raiſed among the Lacedemonians,he with his 
muſlike ſo quicted their mindes bent to fury , thathere- 
duced them toa perfect peace. Irisallo written of the 

reat Alexender,that he was ſo moued by that tune and 
niiber of Mufikes,which the greeks called 0rthios nomos, 
which was akind of haughtie tune toſtirre men to battel, 
that heroſe from the boord toarme himſelte , as if the 
trumpet had ſounded the allarme . But what talke we of 
the auncient opinions concerning the force of Muſlike 
to moue mens minds, when we find they belecued that 


their Gods were forced by the vertue of Mufike toap= 
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pcaſetheir wrath? For,the Lacedemonians being infeſted | 
with a great peſtilence, Thales of Candza was ſaid by mu- 
ſike to haue mitigated their anger, and ſo to haue deliue- 
red them fr6 that mortality.'The which thing Homer allo 
ſignified, when he ſaid,that the yongmen of Greece with | 
their ſongs did appeaſe Apolo his wrath , and cauſed the | 
plague ro ceaſe which had infected their campe. And the . 
Romanes likewiſe —_— noted with a great peſtilence, 

receiued then firſt the {inging' of Satires info the Citic 

though but rudely runed then,as a remedy for that infe- 

Ris. The force & efficacie of muſike then being ſuch as I 


have declared,itis no maruel that the Zgiptias after they 
had once receiued it into their Commonwealth,as meet 
for the inſtruction of their youth, wold neuer after allow 
thatitſhold be altered or changed, but ſuch as it was whe 
they firſt admitted ir, ſuch they continued it without al- 
tering the ſpace often thouſand yeres, according totheir 
manner of contemplation, hauing a conceit or rather a | 
firme opinion that they could not alter muſike but with | 
danger to their State. Which opinion the Lacedemoni- 
| ans likewiſe ſo embraced, that when Timothews an excel- | 
= Muſition in Sparta , had preſumed to adde but one 
ſtring tothe Cyther, they baniſhed him our of the ciric 
and territories, as a violater of lawes , anda corrupter of 
honeſt diſcipline. Albeit with Phrine they dealt more 
mildly, who hauing added to the Cyther two cords,0ne - | 
ſharpe, and another graue orflat, they onely cauſed him 
to take them away againe, ſuppoſing that ſeuen ſtrings 
were enough to temper the ſound thereof, as anumber 
comprehending all muſikezand that the increaſingtherof 
was but ſuperfluous and harmefull. Fheſe ancient exam- 
ples & conſiderations,are not ſleightly tobe paſſed ouer: 
for though many other occaſions of corruption in our 
| age 
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age may be aſſigned; yet one of the principall, in the 
iudgement of wiſe men,may wel be imputed tothe qua- 
litie of that corrupted mulike which is moſt vied now a 
dayes; carrying with it nothing bura ſenſuall delightto 
the care , without working any good to the mindatall. 
Nay, would God itdid notgreatly hurtand corrupt the 
mind. For as mulike well vſed is agreat helpto moderate 
the diſorderly affections of the minde: ſo being abuſed 
it expelleth all manly thoughts from the hearr,and fo ef- 
feminateth men, that they are little better then women: 
and in women breedeth ſuch laſciuious and wanton 
thoughts , that oftentimes they forget their honeſtie, 
without which they cannot be worthy the name of wo- 
men . Not thatI would hereby inferre, chat mulike ge- 
nerally were to be miſliked,or vofit for women alſo: but 
my meaning is ofthis wanton and laſciuious kind of mu- 
fike,whichis now a dayes moſt pleaſing, andreſembleth 
the Lydian of old time, which Plato ſoabhorred , as he 
would notinany ſort admititinto his Common-weale, 
leſt it ſhould infect theminds of men and women both. 
And from him may welcarne what kinde of muſike he 
would haue men to embrace,to ſtirre their mindes vpto 
yvertuc,2ud to purge the ſame from viceand errour, Like 
as alſo fr6 Ariſtotle in his 8,booke of Politikes,taken per- 
chance out of the writings of his maſter, But if that aun- 
cientkinde of muſike , framedand compoſed wholy ro 
rauitie,werenow knowne and vicd , which kinde was 
then ſerforth with the learned and graue verſes of excel- 
lent Poets, weſhould now alſo ſee magnificall and high 
dilires ſtirred vp in the minds of the hearers. Which ver- 
ſes contained the praiſes of excellent and heroicall perſo- 
nages,ind were vſ{cd tobe => at the tables of great men 
and Princes,to the ſound of the Lyra; whereby they in- 
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flamed the mindes of the hearers to vertue and generous 
actions. For the force of Muſike with Pocſte,is ſuch,as is 
of power to ſet the followers and louers thereof into the 
dire way that leadeth them to their felicitic . Socrates 
demaunding of the Oracle of Apg/lo , what he ſhould do 
to make himſelfe happie:he was willed tolearne Muſike; 
. whereupon he gaue himſclfe forthwith tothe ſtudie of 
Poeſte, conceiuing with himſelfe,that verſes and Poeti- 
call numbers are the perfeteſt Muſike, and that they en- 
ter like liucly ſparkes into mens minds, to kindle in them 
deſires of dignitie,greatnefſe,honor,truc praiſe and com. 
mendation, and to correct whatſocuer is in them of baſe 
and vile affection. In auncient time therfore men cauſed 
their childrert to be inſtructed in Poclic before all other 
diſciplines, for that they eſteemed good Poets to be the 
fathers of wiſedome, and the vndoubred true guides to 
Ciuill life, and not without cauſe. For they raiſe mens 
thoughts from humbleand baſethings, ſuch as the vul- 
ear and common ſort delight in, and makethem bend 
their endeuours wholy to high, yea heauenly things. As 
who (o liſt to attcnd diligently the excellencie of the 
Pſalmes and Hymnes compoſed by the Kingly Prophet 
Danid, and others called the fingers of the Hebrew 
Church.ſhall caſily diſcerne.But ſince our muſike is gro- 
wen now to the fulnes of wants and laſciuious paſſions, 
and the words ſo confuſedly mingled with the notes, 
thata man can difcerne nothing butthe ſound and tunes 
of the voices, but ſence or ſentence he can vnderſtand 
none atall; cuen as it were ſundry birds chanting and 
chirping vpon the boughes of trees: yong men are much 
better inthe judgement of the wiſe , toabſtaine from it 
alrogcther,then to ſpend their time about it. For as good 
diſciplines are the true and proper nouriſhment df VCr= 
tek: 
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tue:ſoare theeuill the very poiſon of the ſame. 

Then ſaid Captaine Carleil, asconcerning the diffe. 
rence between theauncient mulike and ours 1n this age, 
Ido eaſily agree with you, and wiſh it were otherwite, 
that we might ſee now adayes thole wonderfull effects 
of this excellent Art, which are written of it inauncient 
authors.But where you ſo highly extoll the ſtudic of Po- 
elic, you make menota little to maruel,conſidering how 
Plato, being ſolearneda man,did not onely makeſmall e. 
ſtimation thereof,but baniſhed it expreſly from his com- 
mon-weale, 

Letnot that ſceme ſtrange vnto you, faidT: for Plato 
condemned not Poclie, bur onely thoſe Poets that abu- 
ſed ſo excellent a facultie, ſcribling either wanton toyes, 
orelſcby fooliſh imitation taking vpon them to expreffe 
high conceirs which themſelues vnderſtood not. And 
ſpecially did he reprehend thoſe Poets, whoin their fiti- 
ons didaſcribe to the Gods ſuch ations as would haue - 
bin vnſeemely for the moſt wanton and vicious men of 
the world : as the adultery of Marsand Yenws, thoſe of 
Inpiter with Semele,with Europa,with Danat,with Caliſts, 
and many moe. Though ſome haue vnder ſuch fictions 
ſought to teach morall and maruellous ſences,which Pla- 
tolikewiſe in his ſecond Alcibrades declareth. Buthe bla- 
med not thoſe Poers , who frame their verſes and com- 
poſitions to the honor of God,and to good examples of 
modeſtic and vertue.For in his books of Lawes he intro- 
duceth Poets to ſing Himnesto their Gods,and teacheth 
the manerof their Chori in their ſacrifices, and to make 

rayers for the Common-weale. Howbeit, to ſay truth, 
though heſo do, he would not haue it Iawfull for euery 
man to publiſh any compoſition that he had made, with- 
out theallowance and view of ſome magiſtrate elected 
TR”: in 
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in thecitic for that purpoſe, Which magiſtracy he would 
haueto be ofno fewerin number then fiftie men of gra- 
uitie and wiſedome : of ſuch unportance didhe hold the 
compoſitions of Poets to be. Which regard it it were had 
nowa dayes,weſhould not ſceſo many idle and profane 
toyes {pred abroadeby ſome that think the prepoſterous 
turning of phraſes,and making ofrime with little reaſon, 
tobe an excellent kinde of writing, and fit to breed them 
fameand ocutcrpeiagin men blinded in their 
owne conceits) that they exceed all other writers, and 
that from them only others that write in that kind ſhold 
take their rules and example. Sodrowning their corrup- 
ted iudgements in their ignorance, that where they be 
worthy blame, they eſteeme themſelues comparable to 
themoſt famous and exccllentPoetrs that cucr wrote,and 
that they ought to be partakers of their glory and greateſt 
honors. But to men of iudgement, and able to diſcerne 
the difference betweene well writing and preſumpruous 
ſcribling, they miniſter matter of ſcorne andlaughter, 
when they conſider their difioynted phraſes , their mil. 
ſhapen figures, their ſhallow conceits lamely expreſſed, 
and diſgraced, inſtead of being adorned,with vnproper 
and vnfit metaphors, well declaring how vnworthy they 
be of thetitle of Pocts. Such are they, who being them= 
ſelues ful of intemperance and wantonnes, write nothing 
but diſhoneſt and laſciuious rimes and ſongs, aptto root 
out all honeſt and manly thoughts out of their mindes 
that are fo fooliſh as to loſe their time in reading of them. 
Thefe indeed ought to be driuen out,and baniſhed fro al 
Commonweales,as corrupters of manners,and infecers 
of young inens mindes : who may well be compared to 
rocks that lic hidden vnder water,amid the fea of this our 
life, on which,ſuch yong men aschance to ſtrike,arelike 

to 
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to ſuffer ſhipwracke, and ſinking inthegulfe of luſt and 
wantonneſle,to be drowned and dead to all vertue. Burt 
true Poſte well vicd,is nothing elſe but the nioſt ancient 
kindof Philoſophie, compounded and interlaced with 
the {[weetneſſe of numbers and meaſured verſes. A thing 
(as faith Muſes) moſt ſweet and pleaſing to the mind, 
teaching vs vertue by aſingular maner of inſtruction,and 
coucring morall ſences vnder fabulous fictions : tothe 
end they might the ſoMeer be receiued vnder that plea- 
ſing forme, and yet hot be vulgarly vaderſtood, but by 
ſuch onely as were worthy to taſt the ſweetnefle of their 
inventions . For ſo did the Philoſophers of old write 
their myſteries vnder fimulitudes, tothe end they mighe 
not be ſtraight comprehended by euery dul wit,and loſe 
their reputation , by being common in the hands and 
mouth of euery ſimple fellow. This maner firſt began a- 
mong the wiſer Agiptians,and was afterwards followed 
by Pythagoras and Plato. And Ariſtotle though he wrote 
not by ſimilitudesand allegories, yet wrapt he vp his con- 
ceits in ſo darke a maner of ſpeech and writing, as hardly 
were they to be vnderſtood by thoſe that heard himſelte 
reach and expound his writings . But to make an end 
with Poets, he that marketh thoſe fitions which Homer 
hath written of their Gods, like as thoſe of Yire1l, and 0- 
ther of the heathen Poets, though at the firſt they ſeeme 
ſtrange and abſurd; yet he ſhall ind vnderthem naturall 
and diuine knowledge hidden to thoſe that are not wiſe 
and learned: which neither time nor occaſion wouldthat 
I ſhould here inſiſt vpon. Let it ſufticethat yong men are 
to make greataccount of that part of Mufike which bea- 
reth with it graue ſentences, fit to compoſe the mind to 
good order by vertue ofthe numbers and ſound, which 


part procecdeth from the Pocts,whom Plato himſelf cal. 
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led the fathers and guides of thoſe that afterwards were 
called Philoſophers . Bur this thatby varictic of tunes, 
and warbling diuiftons , confounds the words and ſer» 
tences,and yecldeth onely a delight to the exterior ſenſe, 
and no fruit tothe mind, I wiſhthem to negle&t and not 
to cſteeme. 

- Indeced(ſaid captain Carlil)T agree with you,thatour 
mulike is taridifferent from the ancient mulike, and that 
well may it ſerueto pleaſe the Þ-: butT yeeld thatitef- 
feminateth the minde, and ratherdiuerteth ic from the 
way of bliſſe and felicitie, then helpeth him thereunto. 
But are there not other diſciplines, be{1des theſe two 
which you haue ſpecified laſt, wherein yong men are to 
be inſtructed tofurther themro theattaining of thatend, 
about which all this our diſcourſe is framed? 

Yes (faid I)and fo far as youth is capablegit mighe 
well bewilhed that he had knowledge of them all . Burt 
of theſe eurauthor hath firſt ſpoken,ſuppoling that from 

Grammer, and ſuch other the liberall Arts, as thoſe firſt 
__ could reach to vnderſtand, he ſhould be ſtraighe 

rought to the excerciſe of the body and to Multke.Ne- 
uertheles it is requiſite withal,thar, as his yearcs increaſe, 
he ſhould apply himſelfe without loſſe of time to learne 
principally Geometry and Arithmetike,two liberal arts, 
and of great vſe and neceſſitie forall humane ations in 
this life;becauſe they teach vs meaſure and numbers, by 
which.all things mans life hath need of are ordered and 
ruled. For by them we meaſureland,we build, we deuiſe 

Arts,and fer them forth, all things are directed bynum- 
berand mcz(ure,as occaſions ſerue:and without the help 
of theſe two faculties.all would be confuſedand diforde- 
red. Andtheretore did the Agyprtians ſettheir children 


carctully to learnethem : forthat by them they decided 
the 
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the diſcords and differences growing among the dwel- 
lersalong the banks of the riuer of Nyle, which with her 
inundations,and _— of their meares and limits did 
giue them often cauſeto fall at varianceand ſtrifeamong 
themſelues . For nauigation likewiſe how needfull the 
are,all men do know,thatknow the necefſitie of the vie 
thereof for humane life , ſince all that nature produ- 
cethto all people and nations inthe world particularly, 
is thereby made commwhh toall, with the helpe of com- 
mutation and of coyne. From theſe two alſo cometh the 
exact knowledge, not onely of the earth and of the ſea, 
but of the heauens likewiſe and of their motions , ofthe 
ſtarres and courſe of time, of the riſing and ſetting of the 

lannets: and to concludeall in few words,of the whole 
frame andorder »f nature, andof herskill, by which ſhe 
knitteth and vniteth together in peaceand amitic things 
in themſelues moſt contrary. All done ſo cunningly by 
number and meaſure,as a whole yeares diſcourſe would. 
not ſerue to diſplay the ſame atlarge . The Art of warre 
in like maner,ſo needful for States and Commonyeales, 
tokeepe in due obedience ſtubborne and rebellious ſub- 
ied, and to repell the violence of forreine enemies, if it 
were not directed by meaſure and number: what would 
it bebutaconfuſton,and amoſt dangerous andharmfull 
thing,which would ſoone fall fromthe reputation it hath 
and cuer had. For theſe conſ(1derations therefore and o0- 
thers, is youth, that bendeth his courſe to vertue,to exer=- 
ciſcit{elfe in Geometry and Arithmetike, which in anci- 
ent times men would acquaint their children withall, e- 
uen from their childhood : as Arts that haue more cer- 
tainty then any other. But they arc not to be atrained 
without Logike , becauſe from it are gotten the inſtru- 
ments andthe maner to deuide,to compound, toinuent 
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and find out reaſons andarguments, and finally to dif 
cerne and iudge of ttuth and fallhood . ButhereI muſt 
tel you,that hemeaneth not of thatLogike whichis vſed 
now adayes moſt in ſchooles, ſtanding tor the moſt pare 
vpon brawlings and contentions, and propounding of 
friuolous queſtions,ſcruing to noughtelſeburſubrilties, 
and inextricable knots , fitter ro nouriſh arguments then 
to reach or explane the truth . Which abuſe Antithenes 
milſliking,ſaid,it was meeter toinſtruct him that conten- 
ded,then by contention to ouercome him. For Logike 
being indeed the way and meane to inſtruct and reach, 
and (as before is ſaid)the proper inſtrument of ſciences, 
ſuchaslearne it onely to contend , forſake the right cnd 
and ſcope of that Art,and areas fruitlefſe to their follow. 
ers or ſcholers, as myre is to the wayfaring man , which 
beſides the defiling of his garments, doth oftentimes 
make him alſo to fall. Therfore Plato in his time cried out 
vpon the ſame, judging it not without cauſe to bea meer 
folly that hindred the knowledge of truth , and the lear- 
ning of thoſe things which the ſoundeſt and wiſeſt Phi- 
loſophers taught as well touching vertuousand ciuill ac- 
tions, as naturall and diuine ſciences : from which, this 
vaine ſcience putteth men aſtray, ſo long as itteacheth 
onely toargueand to contend. Whereby it commeth to 
paſſe, that whiles they are more intentiue to the words 
and circumſtances then to the matter, the more they 
ſtriue ro ſeeme learned and ſubtill, thelefſe they ſhew 
themſelues to vnderſtand. Next to Logike is Rhetorike 
to be placed,or the Art of Oratory, which Leontine did 
preferre betoreall other, becauſe it maketh it ſelfe L:die 
ouer mens minds, notby forceor violence, but by their 
owne conſentsand free-will. Andas Zenoexpreſſed the 
difference betwceene theſe two Arts, by reſembling the 
former 
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former to his hand cloſed andttie latttrfo his hand tret» 
ched out . So doth Rhetorike vic arguments with leffe 
force and efficacie then Logike; yet feteheth them from 
Logike,as from a fountaine or well head, not to ſeek out 
thetruth exactly, butonly toper{wadeor diſſwade with 
them that, which he'thinketh moſt profitable! for the 
ſpeaker,or the perſon for whom heſpeaketh. And of this 
rt,haue all publike and priuate ations appertaining to 
Ciuill life need to perſwade what is good and profitable, 
and to difſwade what is hurtfull ar vnprofitable, to ap- 
peaſe tumulrs and diſſentions, to treate of leagues and 
peaces, toſtirrevp the mindes of men tothe defenceof 
their friends,their parents,their Prince and country, and 
their Religion:toſearchout and inueſtigate the truth of 
all things, toafſiſt the innocent and oppreſſed incourts 
of iudgement,toaccuſe the faulticand offenders: and fi 
nally to giue vnto vertue her due praiſe and commenda- 
tion; and vnto vice due blameand reproch . By theſe 
meanes and ſtudies which we haue briefly touched, ra- 
ther then perfectly declared , ought a young man to be 
framed to ciuill conuerſation , and inſtructed with all 
carefulneſle, that he may learne to bridle his concupilſci- 
ble deſires, his angry and difordinate motions, occaſio- 
ned by the ſenſes,and ſtirred vp by thoſe two parts of the 
minde , which are rebellious and contrary to reaſon: 
whereby he may giue himſelfe wholy to honeſt and ver. 
tuous endeuours. And becauſe ſtore of wealth oft times 
cauſeth young men(when they poſleſle it)to turne alide 
from vertue, becauſe riches is the nurſe of wantonneſſe 
in thoſe ycares, greatregard is to be had , that as the fa- 
ther, ſo farre as his ſtate requireth, is not to ſuffer hisſon 
to want any thing that is neceſſary for his calling;ſo muſt 
hetake heede that he be not ſo fed with money, as fee- 
X ding 
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ding therby his uallappetites, he may aban- 
3os the good oe hes of vertue,and receiue in ſteed of 
them the ſeeds of vnruly and diſorderly affections, which 
of themſelues are by nature in youth much more migh- 
tie then were fit,and need not to be holpen by plentic of 
riches. For to giue ayong man money at will,to diſpoſe 
as heliſt (vnleſſe the father find, as in ſome yong men it 
happencth,that he hath preuented his yeares with ſtaid- 
mand diſcretion) is euenas much as to puta ſword 
intothe hands of a furiousor mad man. 

By this the Sun wasſo farre declined towards our ho. 
rizon, asall the companiethought it time to depart, that 
they might before ſun-ſet reach to the citie. 

Wherfore ſir Robert Dillon rifing vp,ſaid: Howſocuer 
the latenes of the day call vs away, yet thedefiretoheare 
on further the diſcourſe of ſo gooda matter, hath drawne 
vs on inſuch ſort, as we haue ſcarce percciued how the 
timeis paſt. And for youu ſecond feaſt, you haue right 
daintily and plenteouſly entertained vs. We muſt now 
expect the third, which to morow(God willing)we wil 
not faile ro come and accept: in hope that though we be 
coberſome & troubleſome vnto you, yetas wel in regard 
_ of diſcharging your promiſe,as of accompliſhing the de- 
fire of fo many your friends,you will not thinke it much 
toaffoord vs your patience and your breath in deliuering 
to vs the ſubſtance of your authors third dialogue of Ci- 
uillife,by which we may learne as muchas he hath writ- 
ten of the Ethike part of Moral Philoſophie,teaching the 
ready way foreuery man in his private courſe of life to 
attaine his felicitie, and thatend, of which all this diſ- 
courſe of yours hath had his beginning . And ſo taking 
their leaucall togerher they departed. 
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Was not yet fully apparelled on the next morrow, 
[| when looking out of my window towardsthe citie, 
I might perceiue the companicall inatroupe coming 
together , notas men walking ſoftly to ſport, or deſirous 
torefreſh themſclues with the — deaw, and the 
ſweere pleaſant ayre that then inuitedall perſonsto leauc 
eheir ſluggiſh neſtes; but as men earneſtly. bene to their 
jorney, and that had their heads buſted about ſome mat- 
terofpreater moment then their recreation. I therefore 
haſtedto make meready, that they mightnot find mein 
caſeto be taxed by them of drowſinefle, and was out of 
the doores before they came tothe houſe: where ſalutin 
them , andthey I rn. returned the g 
morrow vnto me; the Lord Primate asked me whether 
that company made me not afraide toſeethem come in 
ſuch ſort ypon me being buta poore Farmer: for though 
they came notarmed like ſoldiers tobe ceſſed ypon me, 
yettheir purpoſe was to coynie vpon me,and to cate me 
outof houſe and home. To whom I anſwered, that as 
long as Iſaw Counſellersin the companie, Ineede not 
feare thatany ſuch vnlawful exaRtis as coynic ſhould be 
required at my hand : forthe lawes had ſufficiently pro- 
uided for the aboliſhing thereof . And though I knew 
that among the Iriſhry it was not yetcleane taken away, 
yet among ſuchas were ameynableto law, and cinill, ir 
was not vied or exated . As forſouldiers , beſides that 
their peaceable- maner of coming freed me from _—_ 
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of ceſle, thanked be God the ſtate of the realme was ſuch 
asthere was no occaſion of burthening the ſubic& with 
them ſuch had bin the wiſcdome, valour and forelight 
ofour fate Lord Deputie, not onely in ſubduing the re- 
bellious ſubiccts, but alſo-in ouercoming the forreine e- 
nemie : whereby the garriſon being reduced toa ſmall 
number,and they prouided for by her Maicſtie of vietu- 
alat reaſonable ratcs,the poore husbandman might now 
eate the labors of his owne hands in peace and quietnes, 
—_— being diſquieted or harried by the vnruly foul- 
diet. - 

We haue(faid fir Robert Dillon) great cauſe indeed to 
thanke God of thepreſent ſtate of our country, and that 
the courſe holden now by our RE Lord Deputie, 
doth promiſe vs a continuance, if not a bettering,of this 
our peace and quictneſſe. My Lord Grey hath plowed 
and harrowed cw rough ground to his hand : but you 
know that he that ſoweth the ſeede, whereby we hope 
for harueſt according to the goodneſſe of that which 
is caſtintothe earth, and the {caſonableneſle of times, 
deſerueth noleffe praife then he that manureththe land. 
God ofhis goodneſle graunt, that when he allo hath fi- 
niſhed his worke, he may be pleaſed to fend vs ſuch ano- 
ther Bayly to oucrſece and preſerue their labours, thatthis 
poore countrey may by a wel.ordered and ferled forme 
of gouernement, and by due and equall adminiſtration 
of 1uſtice beginne to flouriſh as other Common. weales 
do. To which all ſaying Amen, we directed our courſe 
to walke vp the hill, where we had benethe day before, 
and ſitting downe vpon thelittle mount awhile to reſt 
the companie that had come from. Dublin, we aroſe 
againe, and walked in the greene way, talking ſtill 
of the great hope was conceiued of the quiet of the 
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countrey, fincethe forreine enemie had ſobin lh. 
ſhed,and the domeſticall conſpiracies diſcouered & met 
withall, and the rebels cleane rooted out, till one of the 
ſeruants came to call vs home todinner, Where finding 
the table furniſhed we ſate downe, and hauing ſeaſoned 
our fare with pleaſantand familiar diſcourſes, as ſoone as 
the boord was taken vp, they ſollicited me to fetch my 
papers that I might proceede tothe finiſhing of my laſt 
diſcourſe of the three by me propoſed. But they being 
ready at hand in the dining chamber,Ircached them,and 
layd them before me, and beganas followeth. Hitherto 
hath bin diſcourſed of thoſe two ages, which may forthe 
cauſes before ſpecified, be wel ſaid to be void of election, 
and without judgement, becauſe of their want of expe- 
rience.For which cauſe haue they had others aſſigned to 
them, for guides to leade them to that end, which of 
themſclues they were notable to attaine, that is,their fe- 
licitie in this life. And now being to ſpeake of that age 
which ſucceeds the heate of youth;we muſta litle touch 
the varietie of opinions concerning the ſame. Tully ſaith, 
thata citizen of Rome might be created Conſul (which. 
was the higheſt ordinary dignine in that citie) when he 
was come to the age of 23.yeares. Plinie in his Panegyrike 
faith,that it was decreed /ege Pompeia, thatno man might 
haueany magiſtracie before he were thirtie yeeres old. 
And / lpian,lece $.Digeſt.treating of honours, writeth, 
that vnder theage of 25.yearcs no man was capable of a- 
ny magiſtracie. Among theſe three opinions, the laſt of 
the ciuill lawyer holdeth the medium,and is therefore the 
fitteſt to be followed: for thenis a young mans mind ſer- 
led; and heis become fit (being bred and in{traaed as 
hath bin before declared) to beat his owne guiding and 
dirc&tion:and then doth the ciuill law allow him libertie 
X. 3 to 
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to make contradts and bargaines for himſelfe, which be- 
fore he could not do, being in pupillage and vnder a tu- 
tor. Howbeit our common law cutteth off foure yecres 
ofthoſe,and enabletha yong man at 21.yeecres of age to 
enter into his land , and tobe (as we terme it) our of his 
ward(hip. Which time being (I know not for what re(- 
peR)aſligned byour lawes,may well be held not ſo well 
. confidered of, as that which the ciuill Law appointeth, if 
wemarke how many of our yong men ouerthrow their 
eſtates by reaſon of their wantof experience, andof the 
diſordinate appetites which maſter them : all which in 
thoſe other foure yeares from 21.to 25. doalter tobetter 
iudgementanddilcretion. Whereby they arethe better 
able toorder their affaires. 

Why,faid Captain Dawtry,l haue knowne,and know 
at this day ſome young men, who at 18.yeeres of age are 
of ſounder iudgement and more fetled behauiour, then 
many, not of 25.yeeres old onely, but of many moe, yea 
then ſomethat are grey-headed with age. 

Ofſuch(faidT) are to beſeeneoftentimes as you 
fay ſome, that beyondall expeRation, and as it were for. 
cing the rules of nature, ſhew themſclues in beha- 
uiour, and diſcreete intheir ations when they are very 
yong,tothe ſhame of many elder men. Ofwhich com- 
panic, I may well of mine owne knowledge, and by the 
conſent I thinke of all men, nameone as a rare example 
anda wonder of nature,and thatis fir Philip Sidney, who 
being bur ſcuenteene yeeres ofage when he beganto tra- 
uell, and no Paris,where he was erelong ſworne 
Gentleman ofthe chamber to the French King , was ſo 
admired among the grauer ſort of Courtiers, that when 
they could at any time haue him in their companie and 
conuerſation, they would be very ioyfull, and no _ 

C- 
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delighted eittara nt anſwers,thEaſtoniſhed 
to heare him ſpeake the French owel, and 
ly, hauiug bin ſo ſhorta while in the countrey.So was 
likewiſe eſtcemed in all places elſe where he came in his 
rrauell, as well in Germanie 2s in tale. And the iudge» 
mentofher Maieſtie employing him,when he was not 


yet full 22.yeeres old, in age to congratulate with 
the Emperour that now is his comming to the Empire, 
may ſcruefora ſufficient , what excellencie of vn- 


derſtanding , and what was ig him atthoſe 
yeeres. Whereby may well beſaid of him the ſame that 
Cicero ſaid of Scipio Africanus, to wit , thatvertue was 
come faſter vpon him then yeeres. Which African was 
choſen Conull being abſcntin the warres,by an vniuer- 
ſal conſent of all the tribes of Rome, before he was of age 
capable to recciue that dignitic by the law . But theſe are 
rare examples,vpon which rules are not to be grounded: 
for Ariſtotle ſo long ago faid,as we do now in our come 
mon prouerbe,that one ſwallow makes not fummer, A- 
mong young men there are ſome diſc ,quicke 


of wit,and ready of diſcourſe, who ſhew enero 


of judgment before their yeeres might ſeeme to it 
them : ſoare thereamong aged men on the other fide 
ſome of ſhallow witand little iudgements of whom the 
wiſeſt men of al ages haue eſteemed,that to be old with a 
yong mans mind,tsall one asto be yong in yeeres. Forit 
15not grey haires or furrowes inthe face, bur prudence 
and wiſedome that make men venerable when they are 
oldineither can there be any thing more vnſeemly, then 
an oldmanto liue in ſuch maner as if he begi bue then to 
live; which cauſed Ariſtotle to ſay, that it imported little 
whether a man were young of yeeres or of behauiour. 
Neuertheleſſe , becauſe dayly experience teacheth = 
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that yeares commonly bting wiſedome,by reaſon of the 
varictic of affaires that haue paſſed thorough old mens 
hands, and which they haue ſeene managed by other 
men: and that commonly youth hath neede of a guide 
and director, to take care of thoſe things which himſelfe 
cannotſce or diſcerne . Therefore haue lawes prouided 
tutors for the ages before mentioned, vntill they had at- 
rained the yeers by them limited, 8& thenceforrh left men 
to their owne direction, vnleffe in ſome particular caſes 
accidentall, as when they be diſtraught of their wits, or 
elſe through extreme oldeage they become children a- 
gainc, as ſometimes it falleth Gut. Knowledge then is the 
thing that maketh a man meete to gouerne himſelfe; and 
the ſame being attained but bylong ſtudie andpradtiſe, 
wiſe men haue therefore concluded that youth cannor 
beprudent . For indeed the varietie of humane actions, 
by which, from many particular accidents, an vniuerſall 
rule muſt be gathered; becauſe (as Ari/otle ſayth) the 
knowledge of vniuerſalities ſpringeth from fngulari- 
ties, maketh knowledge ſo hard to be gotten, thatmany 
yeares are required thereunto. Andfrom this reaſon is it 
alſo concluded,that humane felicitie cannot be attained 
in yong yeares, ſince by the definition thereof it is a per- 
fect operationaccording to vertue ina perfe&life:which 
perfection of life is not to be allowed but to many yeers, 
But the way vnto it is made ope by knowledge,and ſpe- 
cially by the knowledge of a mans ſelfe. To which good 
education having prepared himand made him apr,when 
he is come to riper judgement by yeares, he may the bet- 
ter make choiſe of that way which ſhall leade him tothe 
ſamec,as the moſt perfe& end and ſcope of all hisaions. 
And this by co{idering wel of his own nature,which ha- 
uing annexed ynto ita ſpark of diuinitie,heſhalnotonly 
as 
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as a meere earthly creature, bur alſo as partaker of amore 
divine excellency,raiſe himſelf, &hauec pertelight toſee 
the ready way which leadeth to felicitie, To this know- 
ledge of himſelfe, ſo neceſſary for thepurchaling of hu- 
mane felicitie, is Philoſophie aſingularhelpe, as being 
called the ſcienceof truth,the mother of ſciences,and the 
inſtructor of all things appertaining to happielife : and 
rherefore ſhould yong men apply themſelues to the ſtu- 
die thereof with all carctulnefle, that thereby they may 
refine their mindes and their judgements, and find the 
knowledge of his wel-nigh diuine nature, {o much the 
moreca(ily. And as this knowledge is of all other things 
molt properly appertaining to humane wiſedome , ſo is 
the neglecting thereof the greateſt and moſt harmetull 
folly of all others : for from the ſaid knowledge (as from 
a fountaine or well head)ſpring all vertues and goodnes; 
cuenas from the ignorance thereof ſlow all vices and c- 
uils thatareamong men. Butherein is oneſpecial regard 
to be had, which is, that ſelfloue cary not away the mind 
from thedire@path to the ſame : for which cauſe Plato 
afhrmed, that men oughtearneſtly to pray to God, that 
in ſecking to know themſelues,they might notbe miſled 
by their ſelfeloue , or by the ouer-weening of them- 
ſclues. 

M. Spenſer then ſaid : If itbe eruethat you ſay,by Phi- 
loſophic we muſt learne to know our ſelues, how happe- 
ned it, thatthe Brachmani men of (o great ftame,as you 
know,in India, would admit none to be their {chollers 
in Philoſophy,if they had notfirſt learned to know them 
ſelues : as if they had concluded, that ſuch knowledge 
came not from Philoſophie, but appertained to ſome 0+ 
ther skill or ſcience. 

Their opinion(faid I)differeth not(as my author thin- 
Y keth) 
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keth) fromthe opinion ofthe wiſe men of Greece, But 
that the ſaid Brachmani herein ſhewed the ſelfe ſame 
thing that Ariſtotle teacheth, which is,that aman ought 
to make ſome triall of himſclfe before he determinate to 
follow any diſcipline, that he may difcerne and iudge 
whether there be in him any diſpoſition wherby he may 
beapt to learne the ſame or no. And tothe ſame effteRin 
another place he affirmeth, that there muſt be a cuſtome 
of wel-doing in the that wil learne to be vertuous, which 
may frame in them an aptneſle to learne, bymaking them 
loue what is honeſt and commendable,and to hate thoſe 
things thatare diſhoneſtand reprochfull.For all men are 
not aptfor all things: neither is it enough that the teacher 
be ready to inſtruct and skilfull, but the learner muſtalfo 
beapt of nature toapprehend and conceiue the inſtru- 
ctions that ſhall be giuen vato him. And this knowledge 
of himſclte,is fit for cuery man to haue before he vnder- 
rake the ſtudie of Philoſophie, to wir, that he enter into 
himſelfe ro trie whether he can well frame himſelf ro en- 
durethediſcipline of this mother of ſciences,and the pa- 
tience which is required in al thoſe things beſides, which 
appertaine to honeſtie and vertuous life. For he that will 
learne vertue in the ſchoole of Philoſophie , muſt not 
bringa mind corrupted with falſe opinions, vices, wic- 
kedneſle , diſordinare appetites, ambitions, greedie de- 
fires of wealth,nor wanton luſts and longings, with ſuch 
like, which will ſtop his cares that he ſhall not be able to 
hearethe holy voice of Philoſophie. Therefore EpidZetus 
faid very well, that they which were willing to ſtudy Phi 
loſophic,ought firſt to conſider well whether their veſſel 
be cleanc and ſweet, leſt it ſhouldcorrupt that which they 
meant to put into it, Declaring thereby withall, that lear- 


ning putinto a vicious mind is dangerous. Butthis ma- 
ner 
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acr ofknowing a mans ſelfe, is notthat which I ſpake of 
before, though itbethat which theſayd Indian Philoſo- 
phers meant , andisalſo very neceflary and profitable. 
For to know a mans ſelfe pertectly, according tothe for- 
mermaner , isa matter of greater importance then ſo. 
Which made Thales, when he was asked what was the 
hardeſt thing for a man tolearne, anſwer, that it was,to 
know himſelfe . For this knowledge ſtayeth nor at the 
conſideration ofthis exteriour maſle of our body,which 
repreſents irtſelfe vntoour eyes, though cuen therein alſo 
may well be diſcerned the maruellous andartificiall han- 
dy-work of Gods diuine Maieſtie, but penetrateth to the 
examination of the trueinward man, whichas the intel- 
lectuall ſoule, to which this bodyis giuen but for an in- 
ſtrumentherein this life. And this knowledge is of fo 
great importance,that man guided by the light of reaſon, 
knoweth that he is,as Triſmegiſtus(aith,a diuine miracle, 
and therefore not made(as bruite beaſts are) to the belly 
and to death, butto vertueand toeternalllite, thatthere- 
by he may vnite himſelteatthelaſt with his Creator and 
maker of all things , when his foule ſhall be freed from 
theſe mortall bands and fetters of the fleſh . Towards 
whom neuertheleſle, it is bis part toraiſe himſclfe with 
the wings of his thoughts cuen whiles he is here in this 
world,ſfoaring aboue mortall things, bending his mind 
to the contemplation of that diuine nature,the moſt cer- 
eaine roote of all goodnefſle, the infallible truth, and the 
aſſured beginning and foundation of all vertues . And 
therefore ſaid 4refotle, that the ſcience of the ſoule was 
profitable to the knowledge of all truth . Whereunto 
may be added that which Plato and his followers haue 
affirmed,to wit,that the ſoule knowing her ſelf, knoweth 


alſo her maker; and diſpoſeth her ſelfe-not onely to obey 
Y 2 him, 
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him , butalſo to become like vnto him : whereof in a- 
nother place occaſion of further ſpeech will be mini- 
ſtred . Moreouer, a man by knowing himſelfe, becom- 
meth in this life ſage and prudent, and vndetrſtandeth 
that he is made not toliuc onely, as other creatures are, 
but alfo toliuc well . For they that haue not this know. 
ledge, arelike vnto bruite beaſts : and he ſeeth likewile, 
that nature, though ſhe produceth man not learned, yet 
ſhe hath framed vs tovertue, and apt to knowledge. 
And thataman is placed asa meane creature betweene 
bruite beaſts and thoſe diuine ſpirits aboue in heauen, 
hauing a diſpoſition todecline (if heliſt) to the nature 
of thoſe bruite beaſts, and alſo to raiſe himſclfe to a re- 
ſemblance of God himſclfe . Which things he weich- 
ing and conſidering , he reacheth nor onely to the 
knowledge of himſclfe, but of other men alſo. And 
by the guiding of Philoſophie , to direct himſclfe and 
others to the well gouerning of himſelfe, of families, 
and Common-wealths , to the making of lawes and or- 
| dinances for the maintaining of vertue and beating 
downe of vice; and finally to ſet men in the way to 
their felicitie, by giuing them to vnderſtand, that they 
onely are happie which be wiſe and vertuous, and 
meete to be Lords and rulers ouer other men, and 0- 
uerall things clſe created for the vie of mankind. Of all 
which things when they ſhall con{ider man onely to be 
the end, maruelling at his excellencie, they are dri- 
yen to acknowledge how much they are bound to the 
heauenly bountie and goodnefle , for creating him ſo 
noble a creature, andſctting him ſo dire a courſe to ec. 
ucrlaſting ioy and telicitie . Hencegroweth a delire in 
them of what is good, beaurifull,and honeſt , and of iu- 
ſice,znd to make themſclucs like vnto their maker: who- 
| (as. 
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(as the Platonihesfay)is the centre,about whichall ſoules 
capable of reaſon turne, euen as the line turneth abour 
the mathematicall point to makea circle:and ſo by good 
and vertuous operations to purchaſe in this lite praiſe 
and commendation, and in thelife to come cternal hap- 
pineſſe. Theſe were the men whom the Lacedemonians 
accounted diuine and the P/atoxikes called the images of 
God. | 

Then ſaid Captain Carlei/,this your diſcourſe, where- 
by you haue ſhewed the importanceand right meane of 
knowing our (clues, hath bin very wile & fruitful, and fir 
to declare how we ought to frame our lite inthis world. 
But make a doubt,whether all this that you haye layed 
before vs to be done, be in our power orno? for it ſce- 
meth ſtrange, thart,if it be in our powerto giue our ſelues 
to a commendablelife, there be any (as welce there are 
many)ſo peruerſe, and of fo crooked 1tudgement, asto 
bend themſelues to wickedneſſe and naughtielife, who, 
when they might be vertuous, would rather chuſe tobe 
vicious . And this maketh me oftentirhes to thinke that 
the doing of good or euill is not in ourpower; butthat 
either deſtinic (which as T hales was wont to ſay) ruled 
and maſtred all things,or the ſtarres with their influences 
doth draw vs to do what we do. 

To this demaund of yours,ſaid I, you ſhal hauean an- 
ſwer,ſuch as mine author maketh, who,asa Philoſopher 
naturally diſcourſing of the actions ot the ſoule , deliue- 
reth his minde according to the ſentence of all Philoſo- 
phers, But becauſe ſome part of your queſtion toucheth 
a pointnow in controuerlie concerning Religion, it is 

ood we hauea ſafe conduct of my Lord Primate, that 
bis ſence as a Philoſopher may haue free pallage with- 


out danger of his cenlure. 
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That ſhall you haue (ſaid my Lord Primate) with a 
ood will : for ſince we are here to diſcourſe of Morall 
Philoſophie,we wil for this time pur Diuinitie to ſilence, 
ſofarre forth as your author ſay not any thing fo repug- 
nanttothe truth, as that it may breed anyerrour inthe 
minds of the hearers. 

Then (faidI) the demaund of Captaine Carleil hath 
three ſeucrall points or articles: the one is, whether vertue 
and vertuous actions be in ourpower orno 2 Another, 
thatitſeemeth ſtrange, if vice & vertue be in our power, 
thatany manſhould beſoſenſlefle as to apply himſelfe 
to vice and forlake vertue.Thelaftis, whether the good 
oreuill we do, proceed fro the influence of the heauens, 
or from neceſſitie of deſtinie , and not from our owne 
free eletion. And my author beginneth with thelaſt, 
which heaffirmeth tobe moſt contrary totruth, and to 
theexcellencic of mans nature, proceeding thence ro 
the ſecond, and laſtly to the firſt. Therefore he faith,thar 
whoſocuer holdeth mans will and eleRion to be ſubieR 
to the neceſhitie of deſtiny,deſtroyeth vtterly (according 
eto Ariſtotles laying )all that appertaineth to humane pru- 
dence,cither in the care of himſelfe or of his family, or in 
theordering of lawes,and the vniuerſall gouernment of 
Kingdomes and Common-weales,as well in peace as in 
warre : forifit wereſo, what need haue men to doany 
thing, but idly toattend what his deſtinie is togiue him 
orto denichim, or to prouide for any of thoſe things 
whereof ourhumanelife hath neede. What difference 
were there betweene the wiſe man and the foole, the 
carefull and the rechleſſe, the diligent and the negligent? 
The puniſhment of malctactors, and therewarding of 
wel-docrs,ſhold be vniuſt andneedleſſe. For euery thing 
bcing done by the order of farall diſpolition , and not 


by 
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byeclettion,no man could citherdeſerue praiſe,or incurre 
blame.Beſides,nature ſhould in vaine haue giuen vs the 
vie of reaſon,to diſcourſe or to conſult, or the abilitic to 
will or chuſe any thing ; for whatſocuer were appointed 


by deſtinie, ſhould ofneceſfitic cometo paſſe, and if of 


neceſſicie, then neither prudence, counſell,noreleQion 
can haue any place. Andthevſe of tree-will being ſo ta- 
ken from vs, weſhould bein worle ſtate and condition 
then bruite beaſts; for they guided by inſtin ofnature, 
bend themſclues to thoſe things whereunto their nature 


inclineth them : whereas we notwithſtanding the vic of 


reaſon,ſhould be like bond-flaues,tied towhattheneceſ. 
fitic of deſtinic ſhould bind vs vnto . This was the cauſe 
why Chryſippus was worthily condemned among allthe 
auncient Philoſophers, forthathe held deſtinie to be a 
ſ:mpiternaland vneuitableneceſſitieand order of things 
which in maner of a chaine was linked orderly in itſelf, 
ſoas one ſucceeded another, and were fitly conioyned 
together. By which deſcription of deſtinic appeereth, 
that he meant to tie all things to neceſſitie.. For albeit he 
affirmed withall,thatour mind had ſome working inthe 
matter , yetdid he put neceſſitie to be ſoneceſlary, that 
there could no way be found, whereby ourmind might 
come to haue any part. For to ſay that our mind or will 
concurred,by willing or not willing whatſocuer deſtinie 
drew vs vnto, was nought elſe but a _ away of free 
choice fromour vnderſtandingor will, fince our mind 


like a bond-ſlaue was conſtrained to will, ornort to will, 
25 deſtinie did inuite it,or rather force it. And like to this 
were the opinions of Demetrius, of Parmenides,and of 
Heraclitus, who ſubiected all things to neceſſitie,and de- 
ſerued nolefſero be condemned then Chry/ippe Prince 
ofthe Stoikes. Among which, ſome there were, who ſee. 
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ing many things to happen by chance or fortune;where- 
by it appearcd that it could not betrue, that things came 
by neceſlitic, leſt they ſhould denic athing ſo manifeſt 
toſenſe, they ſuppoſed the beginnings and the endings 
of things to be of neceſlitie, but the meanes and circum. 
ſtances they yeelded to beſubie& tothe changes and al- 
terations of " aoneeh And of this opinion was Y7reil (as 
ſomethinke)in the conducting of Axes into 1talze, For 
it ſhould ſeemethat he departed his country tocome in- 
to ltalie_ by fatall diſpoſition, that he might get Lavinia 
for his wife : but before he couldarriue there,and winne 
her, he was mightily toſſed and turmoyled by fortune; 
which neuerthelefſe could neuer crofſe him ſo much, bur 
thatin the end he obtained his purpoſe, which by deſti- 
ny wasappointed for him.But howſocuer77rgi/thought 
inthat point, which here need not to be diſputed, ſure I 
am,that he in the greateſt part of his excellent Poeme, is 
rather a Platenike then a Storke. Howbeit ſome Platonikes 
(as I thinke)were not farrediftercnt in opinion from the 
Stoikes : for they ſay, that fortune with all her force was 
notablcto reſiſt fatall deſtinie. Though Pſotinw thought 
otherwiſe,and indeed much better,who anſ{weringthem 
that would needs haue the influence of ſtarres to induce 
neceſſitie, prooucd their reaſons to be vaine onely by an 
ordinary thing in dayly experience: which is,that ſundry 
perſons borne vnder one ſelf ſame conſtellation,are ſeene 
neuertheleſſe to haue diuers ends and diuers ſucceſſes, 
which they could not haue,if thoſe influences did worke 
their effects of neceſſitie. And as for Epicures opinion, 
which was,that the falling of his motes or Atoms ſhould 
breed neceſſitic in ouractions; he rather laughed at,then 
confuted. Yea he was further of opinion, that not onely 
humaneprudetce,and our free eletion,was ableto reſiſt 
the 
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the influences of the ſtarres, but thatalſo our complexis, 
our conuerſation and change of place might dothe like: 
meaning that the good admonitions,and taithfull aduice 
and counlell of friends,is ſufhcient to ouercome deſtinie, 
and tofree our mindes from the neceſſitic of fatall diſpo- 
ſition, Wherefore though it be granted that there is ade- 
ſtinie,or that the ſtarres and heauens,or the order of ca 
ſes, haue power ouer vs to incline ordiſpoſe vs more to 
one thing then to another; yet is it not to beallowed that 
ehey ſhall force vs to follow the ſame inclination or diſ- 
poſition, For though the heauens be the yniuecrſfall prin- 
Ciple or beginning of all things, and by that vniuerſalitie 
(as I may call it) the beginning of vsallo according to 
natural! Philoſophie ; yet is it not the onely cauſe of our 
being and of ournature : forto the making man, a man 
muſt concurre, and foreſtraine this vniuerſall cauſe to a 
more ſpeciall. Andas the heauen, or the order of higher 
cauſes,cannot ingender man withour a man (ſpeaking 
according tonature):ſocan they donothing to bind the 
freeelection of man withour his conſent, who muſt vo- 
luntarily yeceld himſelfe to accompliſh that whereunto 
the heauen orthe order of cauſes Joh bend and incline 
him. Andif we haue power to maſter our complexion, 
ſo,as being naturally inclined toluſt, we may by heedand 
diligence become continent; and being couetous, be- 
come liberall (though Ari//otle ſay, that couetiſe is as in- 
curable a diſcaſe of the mind, as the Droplie or Priſtke is 
tothe body): whata folly is it to beleeue that we cannor 
reſiſt the inclinations of the ſtars, which are cauſes with- 
out vs, and not the onely cauſes of our being z but haue 
need of vs,it they will bring forththeireffe&ts in vs? The 
beginning of all our operation is vadoubtedly in our 


{clues: and all thoſe things that haue the beginning of 
L their 
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their working in themſclues,do worke freely and volun- 
tarily. And conſequently we may by our free choiſe and 
voluntarily gjue our {clues to good or toeuill, and maſter 
the inclination of the heauens, the ſtarres, or deſtinie, 
which troubleth ſo much the braines of ſome,that in de- 
ſpite of nature they will needes make themiſelues bond 
being free: whom Prelomie doth fitly reprehend, by ſay. 
ing,that the wiſe man ouer-ruleth the ſtarres . For well 
may the heauens or the ſtars,being corporall ſubſtances, 
haue ſome power ouer our bodies, but ouer our mindes 
which are divine, ſimple, and ſpirituall ſubſtances, can 
they haue none: for betweene the heauens & our minds 
is no ſuch correſpondence, that they may againſt our wils 
do oughtart all in our minds whichare wholy free from 
their influences,ifany they haue. And therefore do the 
beſt of the Platonikes ſay very wel,that man muſt oppoſe 
himſelfe againſt his deſtinic , fighting to ouercome the 
ſame with golden armes and weapons, to ywit, vertues, 
which is(as P/ato faith) the gold of the mind. For he that 
behaueth himſelfe well,that is to ſay,ruleth wel his mind 
or ſoule, which is the true man indeed, as we haue for- 
merly ſhewed, ſhallneuer be abandoned to deſtinie or 
fortune : againſt which two powers mans counſel and 
wiſedomereliſteth in ſuch ſort,if he ſct himſelf reſolutely 
thercunto, as it may wel appecre that heis Lord and ma- 
ſter ouer his owne actions . Neither without cauſe did 
Tully ay. that fatall deſtinie was but a name deuiled by 
old wiucs, who not knowing the cauſes of things, as 
ſooneasany thing tell out contrary to their expectation, 
ſtraight imputed it to deſtinic, toyning thereunto ſuch a 
neceſſitie,as it muſt needs (ftorſooth)force mans counſell 
and prudence. A thing moſt falſe, as hath bin declared. 


Is it not ſaid in the Scripture, that God created man,and 
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left him in the power of his owne counſell 2 How then 
doth Menander ſay, that men did many cuils compelled 
by necefſitie?I meanenot by neceſſitic,as commonly we 
do, want or pouertic, but by neccfſitic of deſtinie. We 
. maythen conclude,that our will and cletion is free, and 

chat it is in our power to follow viceorvertue . Neuer- 
thelcſle true it is that man may abuſe this his libertic,and 
of a free man make himſeltc bond it he will : and there- 
fore do the Platonike lay, that a good and a wel-minded 
man doth all his actions treely; butthat if he giue himſelf 
to docuill, forſaking the light of reaſon, he bec@gmmeth a 
bruite beaſt, and looſeth the diuinegitt of his libertic: 
tor thenceforth doth he work no more freely of himſelf, 
but yeeldeth his minde, which ought tobe the Lord of 
our libertie,ſlaue to the two baſe(t parts of the ſoule, and 
then reigneth no more the reaſonable ſoule, but the bru- 
tiſh, which maketh him abandon the care of the minde, 
and onely toattend the pleaſures of the body, as brute 
beaſts doe. 

Hitherto(faid my Lord Primate)I find nothing to be 
miſliked in your diſcourſe , which (asa Philoſopher) is 
declared according to morall reaſon. But, as a Chriſtian, 
what ſayth your author to Gods predeſtination?Ts itnot 
neceſſary, that whatſocuer God hath determined of vs 
from the beginning in his fore-knowledge ( being the 
moſt certaine and trueknower of all things ) ſhall come 
to paſle? 

This is (faid I)no ſmall queſtion to be fully anſwered, 
and being alſo not very pertinent tothe matter we haue 
in hand (being meerely morall) my author medlcth not 
with the particular points of the ſame : onely hereof he 
ſaith,that Euripideshad little reaſon to ſay,that God had 


care of greater things , but thathe lefr the care and gui- 
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ding of theleſſer to fortune. For we are bound by holy 
writ to beleeue (and ſome of theauncient Philoſophers 
haue likewiſe ſo thought) that there moueth nota leafe 
vpon atree,nor falleth ahaire from our heads, butby the 
will of God. Whereuponthe holy Prophet Danidlayd, 
that God dwelleth on high , and beholdeth the things 
thatare humblein heauen and in earth. And the Peripa- 
zettkes ſeemed to conſent rhereunto , when they ſayd, 
thatthe heauenly prouidence foreſceing that the parti- 
culars were not apt to preſerue themſelues eternally, had 
therforegrdained that they ſhould be continued in their 
vniuerſalities,which are the ſeuerall kinds or ſpectes, con- 
taining vader them the particulars, which of themiſclues 
are mortal and periſhable, but aremade perpetual in them 
through generation. He fayth alſo, that predeſtination'is 
an ordinance or diſpoſition of things in the mind of God 
from the beginning,of what ſhal be doneby vs 1n this lite 
through grace.But he thinks notthat it tieth our free wil, 
| butthat they go both together;that our well doing is ac- 
ceptable and pleaſing to God,and our euil deeds diſplea- 
ſingand offenſtue to his diuine Maieſtic:and that for the 
good we ſhall receive reward, and puniſhment forthe 
euill. The further diſcuſſing whereof appertaining rather 
to Diuines then Morall Philoſophers, he thinketh fit to 
referre vnto them,and to belecue that this is one of thoſe 
ſecrets which God hath layed vp in the treaſury of his 
mind, whereunto no mortall eye or vnderſtanding can 
reach or penetrate, humbling ourſelues to his holy will, 
without ſearching intothat which we cannot approch 
vnto. And if Secraresin that time of darknefſe and be 
ſition of the heathen could exhort men to afſure them- 
ſclues,that God hauing created them, wold haue no leſſe 
carc of them,then a good and uſt Prince would haue of 
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his ſubiets:how much uy. wetobelcene that _ 
heauenly Lordand God Almightie, who hath ſent his 
onely begotten Sonne to redeeme vs from the bondage 
of Sathan,doth diſpoſe and ordaine of vs as is beſt for ys, 
and for the honor of his diuine Maieſtie. For as they are 
to be commended that referre themſclues humbly to 
whatſocuer he hath determined of them,doing their beſt 
endeuours to purchaſe his grace and fauour : ſoatethey 
to be miſdoubted , who ouer-curiouſly will needes take 
vpon them the iudgment of Gods predeſtination orpre- 
ſcience. And that ſentence cannot bur be very good, 
which ſayeth, that he that made thee without thee, will ngt 

ac thee without thee. For were a man certaine to be dam- 
ned,yet ought he not to do otherwiſe then well, becauſe 
he is borne to vertue and not to vice: which the very hea- 
then by theonely lightof reaſon could wellperceiue.Be- 
ſides,itis thoght,thatal they,that are ſigned with the cha- 
rater of Chriſt in baptiſme, may ſtedfaſtly belecue that 
they are predeſtinated and choſen to ſaluation : not that 
our predeſtinatis giueth vs a neceſſitie of wel doing, but 
becauſe we hauing the grace of God to afliſt vs , diſpoſe 
ourſelues by the 9p grace to keep his comandements 
for our ſaluation, and for the honor and glory of his ma- 
ieſtic : whereas by doing otherwiſe itis our owne wic- 
kednefle that excludeth vs from that blifle. And further 
mine author ſaith not. 

In good footh (ſaid (ir Robert Dillon) this ſeemeth to 
meto be well and Chriſtianlike ſpoken . Forhe that ac- 
knowledgeth not ſo greata gift from God,being a ſpeci- 
all marke or token by which weare diſtinguiſhed from 
brute beaſts, who wanting the vſe of reaſon,can haueno 
free election, is not onely vnthankfull,but doth fooliſhly 


thruſt himſelfe into the number of vnrealonable crea- 
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tures, whike he will needs depriue himſelf of thathe hath 
ſpecially different from them. Neither doth thereucrene 
regard to Gods prouidence impeach our free wil: which 
rouidence the Platonikes partly vnderſtanding,afhrmed 
(as I haue heard) that itdidnot alter or change the na- 
ture of things, but guided and directed deſtinic : impo- 
ſing no neceſlitie of doing good or euill vypon vs. Andif 
any it did impoſe, it ſhould be onely to good,and never 
tocuill. For whatis diuine muſt needes worke diuinely, 
and diuine working can produce none but good citects. 
Wherefore they concluded that our election was not 
conſtrained by Gods prouidence. This they confirmed 
by common experience. For (ſayd they) it prouidence 
tie things to necefſitie, then chance or fortune can haue 
no place in.thea&tions ofmen . But welee dayly many 
things maturely debated , which ſhould by the naturall 
and ordinary courſe of cauſes haue a determinate and 
certaine end, yet miſle their effect whereunto they are 
ordained , 6 another produced which was neuer in- 
tended, which is the proper worke of fortune. I haue al. 
ſoheard ſome Diuines ſay , that it ſhould ſeeme ſtrange, 
if wiſe & prudent men in this world by their prouidence 
and foreſight, ſeek euermoreto bring perfection to thoſe 
things which are vnder their gouernement,God contra- 
riwiſe (who is the fountaine of all wiſdome & prudence, 
and the true and abſolute preſeruer and conſeruer of all 
things by him produced ) ſhould nor giue perfcctions 
and continuance through his prouidence too fingular 
4 gift giuen vnto man aboue all other creatures of the 
earth, but ſhold ſuffer it to periſh,to bind vs to ſcruitude, 
And that ifhis prouidence ſhould tic our free will to ne- 
ceſſitie, heſhould do that which is contrary to his owne 


nature:for that therby he ſhould take from vs the reward 
of 
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of vertue, ſince doing well by neceſſitie,we could de- 
ſerue neither praiſe nor recompence; he ſhould alſo take 
from vs all counſell and deliberation, which is needleſle 
and ſuperfluous in all things,that of necefſitie muſt come 
to male: and laſtly iuſtice it ſelfe, whereby malcfactors 
arcpuniſhed, if conſtrained by neceſlitic they did wic- 
kedly, forthen were their puniſhment vniuſt : which 
made S. Auzuſtine ſay, that God would neuer damne a 
ſinner, vnleſſehe found that he had ſinned voluntarily. 
We may thercfore(as I think)conclude, that being crea» 
ted by God,andendowed with ſo excellenta gift,as free 
choiceandelection,which,belides the place of Scripture 
aboue mentioned , is confirmed byanother, where it is 
ſaid,that God ſer before man life and death, good and e- 
uill,that he might take whether he liſt ro chuſe;he by his 
diuine foreſight doth rather giue perfection thereunto, 
then take it from vs. Yet the particular conſideration and 
debating of this matter being fitter for Diuines then for 
vs,let vs leaue the ſcanning of it to them, and be content 
like men ſecking by the rules of Morall Philoſophie to 
find the ready way to humanetelicitie in this life, to re= 
ferre our ſelues in that point to the mercifull goodneſſe 
of Almightie God. And theretore(I pray you)proceed 
tothe reſt of your diſcourſe, and ſhew vs the cauſe why 
ſo many giue themſelues rather to vice then to vertue, 
when they may do otherwiſe, which your guthor ſaid 
he would declare in theſecond place. 

Soſhall I(quothT) and for thereſoluing of the ſame, 
you ſhal vnderſtand that Plato was of opini6,thatno man 
willingly was wicked,becauſe the habite of vice was not 
voluntarily receiued by any man. And for confirmation 
of this his opinion, this reaſon he made : as vertue ({ayd 


he) is the health ofthe mind , ſo is vice the infirmitic of 
the. 
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the ſame: and as the body receiucth willingly his health, 
and ſickneſſe againſt his will; euen ſo the mind receiueth 
willingly vertueas his health, and vice vnwillingly;know- 
ing that thereby it becometh ſickeand infected. But Plo- 
tins aſſigned another reaſon, notneedfull here tobe re- 
hearſed. Now Ariſtotle was of another mind, for he affir- 
med that man had free will by his owne choice and ele- 
ion, 

How can man voluntarily embrace vice(faid M. Do- 
mer) which of all things is the worſt , ſince the ſame au- 
thor ſaith,thatal men couet what is good,and ſince with- 
out vertue there canbe no good. 

Theſetwo ſayings (ſaid I) are not contradictory : for 
the moſt wicked man aliuedefireth what is good : and if 
vice ſhould ſhew itſelfe in his owne proper forme, heis 
ſo vgly and ſo horrible to behold, that euery man would 
flie from him : therefore knowing how deſeruedly he 
ſhould be hated and abhorred,jf he were ſeenelike him- 
ſelfe, hepreſents himſelfe vnder the ſhape of goodneſle, 
and hiding all his il fauoured face,deceiucth the ſenſitiue 

appetite;which being intiſed by the falſe image of good- 
. nes,is ſo ſeduced,and through the corruption of his mind 
_ andindgement,by the ill bl contrated from his child 
hood, he embraceth that which (if his iudgement were 
ſoiid)he wold neuer do. WherforeP/atohis meaning was 
(as it may be thought)that no mi was willingly vicious, 
ſince,cuill coucring it ſelfe vnder the cloke of goodneſle, 
he was induced todo cuill, thinking to do good : and ſo 
the opinions of both Philoſophers concurre. But Pyth a. 
goras by the report of Ariſtotle, lib,8, Ethicor, aſſigneth a- 
nother cauſe,to wit,that ill doing is an infinite thing,and 
that by a thouſand wayes men areled to wickednes and 


vicious actions, all caſte to betaken:butto vertuethere is 
but 
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but one onely way, and the ſame ſo enuironedand croſ- 
ſed with the bypaths that guide men to vice, as it muſt 
needs be hard to keepe it withoutentring into ſume of 
the "_ leading to vice and crrour. For the eye that 
isnot madecleere fighted by Philoſophic, is not able two 
diſcerne that way from the reſt. 

It ſhold ſeeme (laid M. Dormer)by this, that ignorance 
is the cauſe of well doing,and not mans choice or eleQi- 
on: for where ignorance is, it may beſaid there is no cle- 
ction, 

Not ſo(faid I)if Arifforle be to be beleeued, who faith 
that ignorance fo farre foorthas it concerneth mens ati- 
ons, is of two ſorts : the one is, when a man doth ill, nor 
through ignorance,but ignorantly:the other is, when he 
doth itof mcere ignorance, becauſe he neither knoweth 
nor might know that ſuch an action was cuill. Inthe firſt 
caſc,are thoſe thatare haſtie & cholerike, and drunkards: 
for though they knew before, that haſtineſſe and drun- 
kennefle be euill, yet when the heate of choler,orthe dil- 
ordinate appetite of wine blindeth them, they erre igno- 
rantly, but not of ignorance. Inthelatter are they that 
fallthrough mcere ignorance, not knowing that what 
they do iscuill, As ita Prince makeareſtraintor prohibi- 
tion,thar no man vpon paine of death ſhall enter into his 
Forreſt to hunt there,and a ſtranger not knowing this re. 
ſtraint, cometh thither with his hounds to hunr,as in for- 
mer time haply he had done. This ſtranger breaketh the 
will of the Prince,and committetha fault, bur altogether 
through ignorance, becauſe he had no knowledge of the 
Prohibition. But ifa haſtie man knowing of the reſtraint, 
purſuing his enemy in his rage, ora drunken man,when 
wine hath made him not to diſcerne his way, entring in- 
to that forreſt, haue his dog _— him, and the cog 
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killa Deere; his fault though irbe ignorantly committed. 
ſhould not be through ignorance. And as the ſtranger, 
being ſoric for his offence, and thereby ſhewing that he 
meant not to breake the Princes commaundement, were 
worthy pardon;cuen ſo the other were 1uſtly to be puni- 
ſhed, Gow knowing the penaltie threatned to the offen- 
der,he would not bridle his furie,or abſtaine from wine, 
but by following his paſſion or varuly appetite, incurre 
the danger ofthe ſame. And as the one may well be 1ud- 
cd to haue madea fault againſt his wil;ſo may the other 
deemed to haue wilfully broken the commandement. 
In which latter caſe bf ignorance are all they that be vict- 
ous or wicked, who through the ill habite which they 
haue made in vice, do any act contrary tolaw and the ci- 
uill ſocietic ofmen, for which they deſerue to be adiud- 
ged wilfully euill,and by their owne free choice and ele- 
ion. For all men ought to know thoſe things that ge- 
nerally are to be knowne, touching boneſt and ciuil con- 
uerſation;andifthey donot knowthem when they do il, 
itis becauſe they chuſe not to know that which is necef- 
for them to know . In which reſpect itis determi- 
ned, that whoſo for wantof knowing this generalitic 
will doamiſſe, ſhould be efteemed wicked by his owne 
free wil andeledtion. Senecafſaid very fitly,thatfuch men 
did in the mids of the cleere light make darknes to them- 
{clues. And this is that ignorance which P/ato calleth the 
defiling of the ſoul. Let vs ſuppoſe thatthere may be one 
thatknoweth not adultery to be fin or vice, and that in 
ignorance committeth adultery;ſhal we ſay he deſerueth 
to be excuſed 2 God forbid : for he is cauſe of his own@ 
tgnorance,{inceitis in his power and in the power of all 
reaſonable men to know whar ts fitand honeſt for yertu- 


cus life; and that the ſame is made knowne, as well by 
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Gods law,as by the ordinaticesand cuſtomes ofman, to 
all thoſe that will not wittingly hood-winkethemſclucs. 
Wherefore itis a wilfull ſin committed by freeeleRion, 
and worthy paniſhment as a voluntary offence. And S. 
Aveuſtine rc not withoutcauſe, thatall ignorance 
was not worthy pardon , but onely that offuch men as 
had no meanes to atraine knowledge or learning : but 
they that haue teachers to inſtruct them,and tor want of 
ſtudie and diligence abide in their ignorance, and ſo do 
cuill, arenotonely vaworthy excuſe, bur deſeruc alſo 
ſharpe puniſhment. Soinanotherplace he ſayth,thatno 
man is puniſhed for that which natuzally heknowes not: 
as the child for that he cannor ſpeake, or becauſe hecan- 
not reade, But when he will notſet his mind tolearne as 
h- ought,being of yeeres,and vrgedthereunto, he deſer- 
ucth to be chaſtiſed , becauſe it is in euery mans power 
to beable to learne all thatis neceſſary for him to know 
how to liue well, and what things areto be embraced as 
good, and what to be eſchewed as euill : and he that 

will not learne them , remaineth wiltully in his igno- 

raltice. 

Yea butif Iſhould chance(faid Captaine Dawrrey)to 
be abroade with my bow and arrowes, and perceiving 
ſomewhat to ſtirre in a buſh, ſhould ſhoote thereat, ſup- 
poſing itto bea Deere or ſome othergame, and ſhould 
fo kill my wife that were hidden there, as Cephalws did, 
ſhould not my ignorancein that caſe excuſe me 2 

This caſe(faid I)appertaineth to the ſecond part of ig- 
norance,already ſpoken of, which is about the circum- 
ſtances of the particular things, the ignorance whereof 
deſerueth excuſe, and ſo ſhould this. But this ignorance 
ſhould become wilfull wickedneſfle, if when you faw 
you had {laine your wife, intending to killa Deere, you 
Aa 3 were 
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werenot heartily fory therefore, but rather glad to be ſo 
rid ofher : ando farre ſhould you then be trom excuſe, 
that you ſhould deſerue tobe ſcuerely puniſhed for the 
fat. Much like to the caſe of Cephalus was thatof Adra- 
ſous , but more milerable, in ſlaying of Atys the ſonne of 
Creſi« King of Lidia. For Craſws hauing giuen in charge 
to Adraſize his fonne, and they being one day gone to 
hunt a great wild Bore that did great harme in the coun- 
erey,accompanied with many yong gentlemen of Lidia, 
whiles the Bore was ruſhing torth, Adraſis threw a dart 
at him,and 4tys comming by chance in the way,the dart 
hit him and flew him. Now though Atys were the only 
ſonneof oa wereſlaine by the hand of him that 
had him in charge; yet finding that it was done by meere 
miſckance and through ignorance, and knowing how 
20a Adraſtus ſorrowed for the ſame, he not onely 

ced him of any puniſhment therefore, but frankly par- 
doned him. Andthe repentance of the fact might haue 
ſufficed the doer ; but he ouercome with extreme gricte 
ſlew himſclfe at the funerall of the dead young Prince, 
being vnable to beare witha ſtout courage the anguiſh 
and vexation of minde that his miſhappe did breed him. 
But this ſhewed Adrs/{ue to be rather faint-hearted and 
weake of minde, then otherwiſe : for the purchaſing of 
death toauoyde griefe or any other annoyance of the 
mind, is not the part of a valorous and couragious man, 
as the beſt among the ancient Philoſophers haue alwaies 
' held. And becauſe we know by therule of Chriſt, that it 
is no matter diſputable, it needeth not that thereof any 
further words he made. 
You ſay well{faid my Lord Primate)and I know that 
Ariſtotle is of minde, thatit isa vile act for a man to kill 


bimſcite to auoyde ignominic or atflictions.Butto m_ 
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part of a ſtout heart, for a man to kill himſclfe rather then 
toſuffcr ſhame or ſeruitude,as we reade that Car#did,and 
Caſsius and Brutus: yet it ſeemeth that Flats, whom your 
author determined to follow as well as M1riſforle_, ma- 
keth Socrates (in his dialogue intituled Phades) to ſay, 
that a Philofopher ought not to kill himſclfe,vnleſſe God 
lay aneceſſxic of doing it vpon him. Out of which words 
it may wellbe gathered, he thought that not onely the 
common ſort, but euen Philoſophers themſelues, when 
necefſitic conſtraincth them, might ridde themſelues of 
their life, | 

That place (faid 1) is aduiſedly to be examined : for 
Socrates there meant not that any man willingly ſhould 
lay violent hands vpon himſelfe, but if there be no 
remedy but that die he muſt, and that diuers kindes of 
deaths are propoſed vnto him , he may chuſe that kind 
which s Teffe noyſometo him orlefſe grieuous:as Socra- 
zes choſe todic with the juice of hemlocks,and Sexeca by 

the opening of his veines. _ 
' You mayhaply conſter that _—_— out of that place 
(ſaid my Lord Primate): but what will you ſay to thar 
which is in his bookes of the Common-weale, where he 
writeth,thata maralicke ofany gricuous orlong infirmi. 
tie, when he ſhall ſee himſelfe out of hope to procure re- 
medie,heſhould then make anend of his life. | 

To that placeI fay(quoth I)thar it is tobe conſidered 
how Plats ſought to frame his Common-wealth in ſuch 
fort as it ſhould berather divine then humane: and ther- 
fore as the citizens of the heauenly Common.wealth 
hue in continuall happineſſeand contentment, withour 
feeling any annoyance or moleſtation at all : euen ſo was 
kis purpoſe, that the citizens of his Common-wealth 
Aa 3 ſhould 
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ſhould haue nogricuance, paine or moleſtation among 
them : but in an ordinary humane Common-wealth 
he would not haue ſet downeany ſuch precept. 

You haue ſalued that ſore realonable well alſo (ſayed 
my Lord Primate) though there might be objections 
madeagainſt youranſwer.But how will another place of 
his be defended, which is in his booke of Lawes, where 
he ſayth, that whoſocucr hath commurted any offence in 
the higheſt degree, and findeth, that he hath not power 
toabſtaine from the like cftſoones, ought to rid himſelfe 
outof the world. 

Theanſierto that (ſaid I) iseafie : for Plato his mea- 
ping therein is,that wholoeuer is wickedly giuen,and of 
ſo cuill example as there is no hope of his amendment, 
ſhould rather kill himſelfe, then by living inuiteſomany 
others'to thelike courſe of life:not vnlike to the opinion 
alreadie recited,thatit is better one die fora people, then 
that his life ſhould be the occaſion of the death of many. 
For Plato aymed cuermore at the purging of all cities fro 
ſuch caterpillers;which appeereth manifeſtly by the pain 
he would haue inflited vpon parricides . But that it 
was abhomination to him tor a man to kill himſelte, he 
plainely ſheweth in his ninth booke of Lawes, by the ſen- 
rence he ſerteth downeagainſt ſuch men. Neuertheleſle 
this indeed may be found in Plato, that vice was ſo odi- 
ous vnto him, thathe would rather haue a man to die, 
then to vndertake any vile & vicious ation, which might 
breed him perpetuall infamie. And Ariftotle in this point 
agrceth with his maſter (though in many hedelight to 
carpe him)thata man ought to chule rather to die then 
commit any abhominable or gricuous fact, or do that 
which might be for euerreprochful vnto him. And P/:79 
his expreſle ſence of this matter, is to be ynderſtood in 
the 
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the ſame —_ which you firſt ſpake of, where Socrates 
is brought to ſay,that the Lord and Ruler of this whole 
world hauing ſent vs into this life, we are notto defireto 
leaue it without his conſent : and who fo doth the con- 
trary,offends nature,offendeth God. And this is the my- 
ſtery of thatprecept of Philolaws,which forbiddetha man 
to cleaue wood in the high way : meaning that a man 
ſhould not ſeueror deuide the foule fr6 ra, Aarmaftin——r 
he was in his way on this carthly pilgrimage; but ſhould 
be content, that as God and nature had vnited and tied 
the ſoule to the bodie,, ſo by them it might be vnlooſed 
againe: therefore the Peripatetikesalſo thought, that they 
which die a violent death, cannot be thought to haue 
ended their dayes according to the courſe of time and 
nature. And with this my Lord Primatereſted fatisfied.I 
turned me to CaptaineCarleil, and ſayd: Now(fir)con- 
cerning your doubts propoſed, you may haue percei- 
ued, that whatſocuer deſtinic be, neither it, nor the di- 
uine prouidenceof Almightie God impoſeth any necel- 
ſitievpon vs : that vertueand vice are in our power, ver- 
tuc growing in vs by the right vſe of our free choice,and 
vice by the abuſe of the ſame, when through corruption 
of the iudgementto do that is in apparance good, it chu- 
ſeth theeuill:and laſtly whatkind of ignorance is excula- 
ble,and which nor. 

Concerning my demannds (fayd Captaine Carter) 1 
am reſolued. Burt finceI ſee our doings proceed from ele- 
ion, I would gladly know of you what maner of thing 
it is;for I cannot perceiue whether it be a deſire,oran an- 
ger,oran opinion,or whatT ſhould call it. 

None of all theſe (faid I) but rather a voluntary deli- 
beration, following a mature and aduiſed counſel: which 
counſell by Plato was termed adiuine thing. For cletion 
is 
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isnotmade in amomenit ; but when athing is propoſed 
cither to be accepted or refuſed, there muſt firſt be a 
counſell taken, reſpecting both the end of the ation,and 
the meanes by which the ſame is tobe compaſled: fo as 
there is requireda time of conſultation : and therefore it 
is ſaid, that haſt is encmie to counſell,and that oftentimes 
repentance followes them that reſolue without diſcul- 
ſingor debating of matters. Next vnto counſell cometh 
a. after judgement followerh eleRion, and 
from election iſſueth the ation or the effects that are re- 
ſolued vpon,andacceptedas the beſt. And becaule for- 
| tune (though ſhe be a cauſe rather by accident then of 
her ſclfe) hath no ſmall part in moſt of our actions, the 
wiſeſt men haue ſaid,that counſel is the eye of the mind, 
by helpe whereof, men of prudence ſec how to defend 
themſclues from the blind ſtrokes of fortune, andeſchu- 
ing that which may hurt them,take hold of that which s 
profitable. 

Why then(faid my Lord Primate)it ſhold ſeeme that 
our counſell were wholy in our power. But Xevophoy is 
of a contrary opinion : for he ſayeth, that goodcounſell 
cometh from the Gods immorrall, and that their coun- 
ſels proſper who haue them to be their friends,and theirs 
not, who hauethem to be their enemies. 

To haue God fauourable vnto vs(faid T)inall our do- 
ings,is not onely deſirable, but that it may pleaſe him to 
grant his grace {o to be, oughtall men tocraue by hum- 
ble prayer at his hands. But that God is the authorof our 
counſels otherwiſe then as an vniuerſall cauſe, is to be 
doubted : not that the ſingular gift of the mind, and the 
powerthercof to deliberate and conſult, commeth not 
from him ; for the not acknowledging thereof,were not 
oncly agrolle ignorance, butallo an expreſſe impictie, 
and 
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& an vnexcuſable ingratitude, Howbeit ſince it hath plea- 
ſed him to beſtow vpon vs ſogreatand liberal a gift as the 
mind, we may well beleeue that he will not take from vs 
the free yſe therof. For to ſay that God were the imediate 
cauſe of our counſell,wereas much as to take from vs the 
vie of reaſon, without which weare notany more men, 
as of late was fayd. And therfore beſides Ar:ſtorles autho- 
ritic,grounded in that point vpon good reaſon , we find 
inthe Scripture,that after God had made man,and giuen, 
him (by breathing vpon him) the ſpirit of life, which is 
the ſoule of vnderſtanding,helefthim inthe hand of his 
owne counſell. Whereby itappeereth,that counſel com- 
meth from our (clues, and thatelection is the office of 
prudence, which is called the ſoule of the mind, and the 
Platonikes call the knowledge of good andeuill : where. 
unto it ſeemed that T#{eagreed, when he ſaid,that pru- 
dence was the ſcience of things defirable, or to be eſchu- 
ed: which ſentence. Auguſtine reporteth. And Fabius 
Maximus (aid, that the Gods through prudence andour 
vertues,did grant vs proſperous ſucceiles in our affaires: 
as if he ſhould haue ſaid, that though God(as an vniuer- 
fall cauſe)concurred to accompliſh ourdeliberations;yet 
we were toendeuour our (elues,and to ſharpen our wits 
to conſult on the beſt meanes to compaſle our good 
purpoſes, if we defire to haue his fauour, and not to 
ſit idle,expecting what will fall out. And to end thedi(- 
courſe hereof, theauncient Philoſophers of the beſt ſort 
held,thatthe Gods ſeeing vs employ our vertues and fa- 
culties ofthe mind (which hath a reſemblace vnto them) 
well and wiſely become our fnends, andthe rather grant 
vs their helpe and fauour, According to which opinion 
Euripides (ayed, that the Gods did helpe them that were 
wiſe, But becauſe we ſhall haue occaſion to ſpeake more 
Bb largely 
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largely hereafter of Prudence, we will now returne ts 
that which we left long ſithens to ſpeake of, by the inter- 
poſing of the doubts moued : and that is the knowledge 
of our (clues, as the thing that muſt guide vs to that beſt 
and moſt perfe end;the inquiry wherot is the occaſion 
of all this diſcourſe . And becaufe we arenot of aſimple 
nature, but compounded of {euerall qualities, and(as we 
may ſay )liues,according to that which in our firſt dayes 
diſcourſe was declared:itisalſo neceſſary that theſepow- 
ers & faculties of the ſoule which are in vs, and by which 
we participate of thenature of all things liuing, ſhould 
haue their ends and ſeuerall goods,as I may terme them: 


and thatthoſe ends ſhould orderly anſwer ech to his fc- 


uerall power or faculticof the ſoule, though Ariftotle— 
thinke otherwiſe. Theſe ends or goods are firſt profite, 
which reſpeceth the wegeratiue power : next, delight or 
pleaſure, peculiar to the ſenſ7riue power: and laſtly hone- 
ſtie, proper to the reaſonable part or facultie of the ſoule. 
Wherefore Zeno may wel be thought to haue bin aſtray, 
when he afligned one onely end or good to nature, and 
the ſameto be honeſty. For albeitI cannot,nor meane to 
denie,butthat honeſtic is not onely a good, butallo the 
greateſt good among all thoſe that concurre to our feli- 
citie; and without which,there can be no vertue : yet to 
fay itis theonely good, I cannot be perſwaded. For peru- 
ſingeuery thing that hath lite,common ſenſe itſelf ſhew- 
eth vs,thatechkind oflife hath his peculiar and ſeuerall 
end and good; and that honeſtte 1s the only proper good 
of creatures capable of reaſon, and not of other ſenſible 
creatures,or of plants and vegetables, And becauſeit isa 
greater g00d,and containeth both the other, therefore is 
it moreto be prifed and valued then they. And man be- 


ingthe moſt pertectcreature of the carth,is by nature fra- 
med 
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med tohaue a deſire andan inſtin vntothem all,and to 
ſceke to purchaſe them allthree tor the perfeRion ofhis 
felicitic in this life. Now foraſtuch asall theſe three 
wersarein vs, totheend we may enioy the benefite 
redoundeth from them, we cannot ſeucr them one from 
another,if we meaneto be happic inthis lite: neither yer 
ought weſotoapply our ſclues toany one,or twoof the 
lſſe proper vnto vs,that therefore we forlake or negleR 
that other which is of moſt worth and proper toour na- 
ture; and thatis honeſtie, which neuer can beſeucred fr6 
vertue. For thatis it thatgiucth to vs dignitic and cxcel- 
lency,nort ſuffering vs to do any thing valceemely,bur ſtil 
direQing vs inall ouractions, which proceed from rea- 
ſon.For he that ſtayeth himſelfonly vpon profit,or vpon 
pleaſure,or vpon them both, ſheweth plainly that he kno- 
werh not himſelte : and therefore ſuftereth thoſe things 
that are not proper to his nature, to maſter and SERGE 7 
him. Andnot knowing himlelfe,he cannot vic himlſelfe, 
nortake hold of that which is his proper good and end. 
Thus following (through the not knowing of himſclte) 
thatwhich is good to other natures, he looſeth his owne 
good, and falleth intoeuill, by the deſire of profit, or dil- 
ordinate appetite to pleaſure. The conſideration hereof 
perhaps cauſed ſome of the auncient Poets to faine, that 
men wereturned into brute beaſts,and mto trees; to (1g- 
nifie ynder that fictio,that ſome propolingto them(clucs 
onely profite,ſome onely delight,without regard to rea- 
ſon and their owne proper good, had loſt the excellent 
ſhapeor forme of men,and were transformed into beaſts 
or trees, hauing made the moſt excellent part of man, 
which is the mind and reaſonable ſoule,ſubicto the ba- 
ſeftand ſenſual parts and pleaſures of the bodice, And this 
zonorance, concerning the —— ofa mans ſclfe, is 
Bd 2 the 
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the cauſe that he cannot tell how to vic himſelf. For theſe 
vnreaſonable affeions do fo darken the light of reaſon, 
that heis asa blind man , and giueth himlſclfe ouer tobe 
guided,as one that hath loſt theright way, toas blinde a 
guideas himſelfe,and ſo wandreth aſtray which way ſo- 
euer his bad guide doth leade him . For he hath loft the 
knowledge oferuth, which Plato fayeth,jis the beſt guide 
of men to all goodneſle, and is comprehended by the 
mind onely, which (according to the ſaying of Epicar- 
215) doth only fee & heare,all the reſt ofthe parts of man 
being blindand deafe . They then which follow profite 
only.liue the bafeſt life of all, & may well bereſembled to 
flies & gnats,the moſt imperfett among liuing creatures, 
or like tothe ſhel-fiſhes that cleaueto the rockes, as theſe 
men do to their pelfe , and fo hauing propoſed to them- 
ſelues the baſeſt end of all others, they may worthily be 
eſteemed the baſcſt fort of men. 

Nay, in good faith {tr ({aid Captaine Dawtry)nor fo, 
forIſcethem onely honored andeſfteemed thatarerich; 
andI haue knowne,and yetknow fomeof very baſeand 
abie& condition, whobcing become rich,are cheriſhed 
and welcome inthe beſt companies, & accepted among 
honorable perfonages: therefore (methunketh) he ſpakeo 
- aduiſedly thar faid, 


Honour and friends by riches are acquired, 

But who poore ſhall ech where be atſpiſed. 
And Iremember Ihaue read, thatſomerime there was a 
citizen in Rome, who was commonty held for a foole, 
and therefore inall companies his words were litle regar- 
ded, the rather becauſe he was alſo poore ; but after that 
- bythedeath ofa rich man towbom he was heire,he pol- 
feſſed wealth,he grew to be had in great eſtimation,cuen 


m.theScnate, and his opinion enermore ſpecially requi- 
xed 
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red in matters of greateſt moment. 

Yea matry (ſaid M. Dormer) and driffoile alfo affir 
meth, that the end of the father of a families care is, the 
purchaſing of riches ; which being ſo, they ate not fo 
ſleightly to be regarded,as yourauthor ſayes, 

DidI nottell you ({aid [) thattruth being gone, the 
true light and knowledge of things is taken out of the 
world, for it isſhe only that giueth vs light to know,whar 
and of what price all things are. And euen as if the Sunne 
were taken away from the egth, there would remaine 
nought butdarknes and blindneffeamong men:ſotruth 

Ing taken away , man is blinded from diſcerning any 
thing aright. This I ſay, becauſe richmen onely for their 
wealth are eſteemed worthy honour and dignity by ſuch 
chiefly as want the light of truth,which is the vulgar ſort, 
whoſe iudgement is ſo corrupt and crooked, thatth 
cannotdiſcerne what true honor anddignity is.For they 
being weake minded and imperfect, admire ſhowesand 
ſhadowes, being dazeled withthe bright gliſtingofgold 
and precious ſtones , and cannot diſtinguiſh betweene 
things neceſſary and ſuperfluons . Which ignorance of 
theirs, Bys,onc of the ſcuen ſages of Greece,conſiderin 

anſ{ivered one of thoſe baſe minded fellowes, who wol 

needes perſwade him, that they were happie that copld 
compaſſe great wealth: My friend(quoth he)much more 
happicare they that donot defire the ſame. The iudge- 
ment ofthe wiſer ſort, hath euer bin farre different from 
this vulgar opinion. For they vnderſtand, that riches is 
none of thoſe goods which alone make men happie; and 
that they do butgoand come, as tides flow andebbe, e- 
nen at the pleaſure of fortune, who giueth and taketh 
them as ſhe liſt. Andthemefore they are no otherwiſe to 
beeſtcemed,then as they arenece wy forthe ſuſtaining 
Bd 3 , of 
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of life, nature being content with little, and the defire of 
hauing being infinite z neuer content with what it hath, 
but euer coucting what it hath not. Thereforeright wiſe 
men haue held that «_{lexander the Great was in truth 
poorerand necdier then he thar ſaid 
Let others hardly ſeeke to hoord vp wealth 
For me 1 force not though that pouertte 
Chaſe from me idlene(ſe,and breed me health,g+c. 
For thatmans deſires had their determinate ſtint,wheras 
Alexanders increaſcd ſtil,the more he enlarged his domi- 
nions , being grieued that he had not conquered one 
world, becauſe he had heard ſay, that Demecritus was of 
opinion there were many. Andalthough 7 m9 in ma- 
ny things hath deſerued blame, becauſe he placed the 
higheſt good of man in pleaſures proceeding from the 
ſenſes; yet deſcrued he praile in that he ſaid, that they to 
whomalittle ſcemeth not enough.a great deale ailiio 
but alitle. Much to thelike effect Cur:us,hauing conque- 
red the Samnites,and forrecompence of his great ſeruice 
the Romanes purpoling togiue him a farlarger portion 
of theconquered land,then to the reſt of the ſouldiers:he 
who had taught his deſires tobe brideled, and could cut 
ſhort the ſuperfluitie of his appetites , would in no wiſe 
take any more then alike ſhare or portion,as was allotted 
to the reſt of the ſouldiers, that were waxen olde in the 
warres, fortheirliuing and maintenance; ſaying, that he 
that could not content himlſelfe toliue with that which 
luthced others,could not bea good citizen. This worthy 
man made it appcere,that he indeede is to be accounted 
rich who delireth notto haue much: and that in reſpe& 
of whatis needfull for mans life,euery man may berich; 
but in regard of our defires,cuery man is poore,and can- 
not berich, becauſe they be infinite. Socrates (according 
to 
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tothe ſaying of Zyas beforerehearſed) ſaid that it was far 
better not todefireany thing,then to compas whata man 
defireth. For it was not vnknowne to thatgraue wiſe mi, 
that from immoderate defires cometh greedineſle of the 
mind,whereby it is made vnreaſonable, and diſpoſed to 
thinke a great deale to be but alittle ; whereas not ro de- 
fire,maketh alittle to ſeeme much, The way therefore to 
quict the minde, is not to increaſe wealth, but toplucke 
from a mans dcfires, which otherwiſe will ſtill increaſe as 7. 
riches increaſeth: for it is the honeſt and neceſſary vſe of 
riches that cauſeth them to be had in conſideration a- 
mong wiſe men, whoeſteeming them accordingly, are 
ealily contented with alittlez and where others admire 
thoſe that haue their coffers full of golde and pelte, they 
licle regard them, but deſpiſing ſuperfluities, turne their 
minds to better thoughts, meete to make them purchaſe 
that felicitie which none of them can haue, who amid 
great abundance of wealth 8 worldly riches,are voyd of 
vertue. Forthis reſpect did Crates the Philoſopher (con: 
{idering how the = care of gathering them withdr 
theminde, which of it ownenatureis excelſe and high, 
from the knowledge of ſublime marrers , ſinkingit into 
the depth of baſe and vile cogitations)gaue ouer his patri- 
mony,which was in value neere fifteen hundred pounds, 
and betooke himſelte to:thoſe ſtudies which he thoughe 
were apteſt to fet him the right courſe of getting (in 
ſteed of exterior riches) the true gold of the mind, which 

is vertue. And in truth happie is thatman that can get 
ſtore ofthat gold, by meanes whereof he may compaſle 
his felicitie, which the other can neuer purchaſe, and are 
not to be coueted but for humane neceflitie, as being of 
no value,or litle among wiſe men in reſpect of happines. 

Forto ſay truly, what hapfnes can there bein any thing 

that 
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— that alike diſquieteth as well them that have it, as them 
that haue it not. Since he that wants it,by deſiring ir, kee- 
eth his mind in continuall anguiſh and trouble; and he 
that hath it,is euermore tormented with feare of loſſe of 
it:andifhe happen to looſcir indeed, is miſerably cruci. 
fied for the loſle thereof. Which thing made Democretus 
to ſay, that man was in his eſtimation fo farre from being 
made happie by his riches, as he could not in truth ac- 
count them to be to him any good at all. So Solon bein 
with Creſ#s King of Perſis, who accounted himſelf of all 
men in the world the moſt happie, becauſe of his exceſ- 
ſiuetreaſure;zwhen the King had cauſed his treaſury to be 
be ſhewed vnto him, ſeemed tomake {leight eſtimation 
of the ſame : whereupon rhe King, as one dazeled with 
theglittering ſhow of his gold, held him but for a foole. 
But fooliſh indeed was hethimſclf,8& not So/o, who knew 
| very wel.chatſuch things cameto him by his great power 
mh ſoucraignetie,not by his vertue, and therefore could 
they not make him happic. Neuerthelefſe Craſus yerde- 
{irous to vnderſtand what S9/ons opinion was touching 
happines, asked him if he euerknew any man more hap- 
pie then he: who anſwered him, yes; and among many, 
onenamed Pellus a citizen of 4thens,who beinga vertu- 
ous man,and having begotten children like himſelfe,was 
dead in the field, fighting valiamly againſt the encmie in 
defence of his countrey, leauing after him an immortall 
fameof his valour . So much more did this wiſe man e- 
ſteeme vertue then riches , that he thought ſo mightie a 
Monark with all his treaſure not comparable to a meane 
citizen of Athens furniſhed with vertue:Forhe held them 
as necdlefle and {uperfluous to him that had them wirh- 
out viing them, as to them that did admire them and 
could not entoy them . Let vs therefore conclude, that 
plentic 
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plentic of wealth makes not any man happic :and that 
they who huntafter profit to become richare ofal others 
the moſt baſe and ignoble,though the vulgar ſort deeme 
them otherwiſe. And when Ari/totle ſayd,that the end of 
Oeconomie (tor {0 he calleth the orderly diſtributing of 
things for houſhold) wasriches , he ſpake according to 
the comon vnderſtanding andphraſe : tor in his Ethikes 
he ſhewerh plainely, that riches is buta certaine aboun- 
dance of neceſlary inſtruments forthe vie of a family. 
Whereby it may be vnderſtood,thar forthemſclues they 
are not deſirable, butas they are directed toa better end, 
which end is humane tclietie. As for the Senator you 
ſpake of, whom the whole Senategrew to eſteeme when 
he was growne rich: you may be ſure that ir was not for 
nought that Cicero ſcoffed atthem , when he asked one 
day in theaſſembly , whoſe that inhcritance was,which 
was called Wiſedome. And thus much may ſuffice for 
ſuchas follow profite onely. Now for thoſe that apply 
themſelues wholy totheir pleaſures and delights, itis to 
be held, that they neither can be accounted happic, be- 
cauſe forſaking their proper end and good, which is ho- 
neſtie, they bend themſclues to the ſenſsz7ue part onely 
which is common with them to brute beaſts. 

Here M. Dormer interrupting me,dcfired thatT would 
ſtay a while to reſolue him of one doubt, which my for- 
mer words had bred in his mind,which was,that hauing 
ſaid riches were of ſmall account among wiſe men, and 
could not make men happic, itmight ſeeme that nature 
had in vaine produced them. | 

That followeth not(faid T)of any thing which IT haue 
ſpoken.For I haue not ſaid,that they were notneceffary 
for the vſe of them : for common ſence, experience,and 
the want of things behouefull to mans life, woull] ſay the 
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contrary. Beſides that, Ariſtotle in his tenth booke of E- 
thikes affirmeth, that not oncly totheartaining of ciuill 
felicitic,butalſo for the contemplatiue lite, theſe exterior 
goods are needtull,becaulea man maythe better thereby 
contemplate. when want diſtracterth nor his minde: 
though among the Platonikes, ſome ſay the contrary ; al. 
ledging that men are better diſpoſed to contemplation 
without them,then with the*m . But thus much indeede 
I ſaid,that they are not the truc end or good of man,nor 
could yeeld him happineſle of themſelues, or make him 
worthy honour . And that they,that bend their mindes 
onely to ſcrape and heape together mucke and pelte, are 
ofall others the baſeſt and vaworthieſt : yer being vſcd 
as they ought to be, for the behoofe and maintenance of 
mans life, and not as an end,or the proper good of man, 
I donotonly not diſcommend them, but doallo eftceme 
them in thcir quality fo far forth as the infirmity of mans 
nature hath neede of them, whereof, (ince we ſhall haue 
occaſion to ſpeake more hereafter, let vs in Gods name 
proceed to ſpeake of the life of them rhat haue ſubic&ted 
their minds to that part of the ſoule whichis wholy bent 
to ſenſualitie and delight. Theſe men are like vnto brute 
beaſts wanting reaſon,and worle: for brute beaſts follo- 
wing thcir naturall inſtin& andapperite, paſſe not the 


bonds ofnature, and though they get no praiſe thereby, 
yet incurre they notany blame in that behalfe, But man, 


 whoſctring reaſon afide, chuſeth vaine pleaſures as his 
ſcopeand end, and ſoplungeth his minde in then), that 
reaſOn cannot performe her ofhce and dutic, can inno 
wiſe eſcape from exceeding blame and reproch for the 
ſame. Ot which fort of men, the Platonikes opinion was, 
thatthey were ſo far from being happie,as they were not 


to be reputed among the living, but the dead: not only 
in 
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in reſpec ofthe body,but of the ſoule likewiſe, For they 
held that the ſoule being drowned in delights,might wel 
be reckoned as dead , becauſe beaſtly delight (like an ill 
wecd)ſpreadeth it ſeltein mans mind, till it ouc1grow all 

oodnefle, and fo taketh away the vie of reaſon, as it de- 
priueth him of thequalitie proper toman, and draweth 
him into the pure qualitie of vnreaſonable creatures: 
which, how grieuous and hatetull a thing it 13, ncede not 
be declared. Ariſtotle rejembleth them ro wilde young 
Stiers, that muſt be tamed with the yoke . But to ſhew 

ou how this diſordinate or tickling itch of delight pro- 
ccedcth,in this ſort it is: wheras man is compoled of two 
principall parts, the body,and the ſoule or mind: thelar. 
ter torule and commaund,the former to obey and ſerue. 
They,which propoſe to them their delight and pleaſure, 
onely take a cleane contrary courſe, making the body to 
commaund and rule, and the minde to ſerue and obey. 
Andas ina houtholdor family,al wold go to wrack,if the 
maſter or father of the family being prudent and carctull, 
ſhould be conſtrained to obey his ſonne or ſeruant, who 
were fooliſh and negligent: euen ſo muſt it of neceſſtie 
bein him, that by vice maketh his mind ſubic& to the bo- 
dic,making it ſcrue onely for the delighting thereof,and 
neglecting that which he ſhould moſt earneſtly ſtudy to 
maintaineand cheriſh;whence cometh(as Socrates (aith) 
all cuill and ruines among men. For from theſe diſordi- 
nacepleaſures,which ſpring from the ſenſes of the body, 
through that power which the facultic of the ſoule mini- 
ſtrerh vnto them, doall wicked affedtions take their be- 
ginning,as angers, furies, fond loues, hatreds,ambitions, 
luſtes, ſuſpicions, telouſics, ill ſpeaking, backbiting, falſe 
toyes,and true griefes; and finally the conſuming of the 


body and goods, and theloſſe of honor andrepuration. 
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 Andoftentimes itis ſeene,thdt whilesa man ſpareth no- 
thing ſoashe may purchaſethe fulfilling of his appetites, 
how vnruly ſocuer they be, he lqoſeth by infirmitic or 0- 
ther vnhappie accidents, his owne bodie,for whole plea- 
ſures he ſo carneſtly trauclled.For ſo it is writte of Epicu- 
74,who being growne ful of ficknes through his difordi- 
nate life, died miſerably tormented with pains & grictes: 
the like wherof we may daily ſee in many,it we conſider 
their lifeand end. In reſpec hereof, ſome wiſe men hauc 
thought that pleaſures are not inany wiſe to be accoun- 
ted among the goods that are requiſite forthe attaining 
of humane felicitic: and Antithenes ſo hated them , that 
he wiſhed he might rather become mad,then to be ouer 
maſtered by his ſenſuall delight. And in very deed they 


- . arenootherwiſeto be eſteemed then mad men,who ſer 


their delights and pleaſures before them as their end,not 
caring what they do, ſoas theymay compaſle the ſame. 
Plato therfore not without good cauſe ſaid,that pleaſure 
was the baite which allured men to al] cutl. And Architas 
the Tarentine was of opinion, that the peſtilence was a 
leffereuillamong men then pleaſure of the bodic: from 
whence came trecheries,and betraying of countries, de- 
ſtructions of common: weales, murders,rapes,adulterics, 
and all other euils,cuen as from a ſpring or fountain. The 
cauſe whereof Pythagoras deliring to find our, ſaid, that 
delight firſt crept into cirics,then ſatietiegnext violence, 
and laſtly the ruine and ouerthrow of the Common. 
wealth . And to this opinion Ta{e in his firſt booke of 
Lawes ſeemethto leane, where he ſayth, that this coun- 
terfetter of goodneſl*,and mother of all euils (meaning 
pleaſure) intruding her ſclfe into our ſenſes, ſuffered vs 
not to diſcerne thoſe goods which are naturall and true 
goods indeed,and cary not with them ſuch aſcabbeand 


itch, 
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itch, which pleaſure euermore bath about her, who fi- 
nally is the roote of thoſe principall paſhons,from which 
(as from the maine roote) all the reſt do ſpring , as hope 
and feare,ſorrow and gladnefle. For we recciue not any 
pleaſure,but that ſome moleſtation hath opened the way 
for it into our mindes : as no man taketh pleaſure to cate 
vntill the moleſtation of hunger call him thereunto, nor 
yet to drinke,ifthe annoyance of thirſt go not before:to 
ſhew that the vnnobleſt and baſeſt power of the minde 
muſt miniſter vntovs the matter of thoſepleaſures which 
weſeck. And as we haue aid that moleſtation goeth be. 
fore vaine and vnruly delight, ſo doth diſpleaſure and 
griefe follow , as if it ſhould finally reſolue into his firſt 
principle and beginning. The feare whereof diminiſheth 
part ofthc hope a man might haueto liue ſtil contented, 
& diſturbeth the toy which he feeleth in his vnruly plea. 
ſures and dclighrs. But to thoſe pleaſures and delights 
which accompany vertue, whichare pleaſures of ſuch a 
kindas they ncuer carry with them any diſpleaſure or an- 
noyance at all: wheras the other that are vnruly,beginne 
with pleaſure and end with bitter paine. And this moued 
Ariſtotle to ſay,that the right iudgment ofthole pleaſures 
i5 to be madeat their farewell,not at their comming; for 
that they leaue behind them euermoreſadnes and repen- 
tance. So ſaid T heocrites,that he that ſtroue to fulfill his 
pleaſures and delights,prepared to himſelf matter of per- 
petual griefeand ſorow. There was a Sophitt called 1/ews, 
who though he had ſpent his youth wantonly in plea- 
ſures,yet he ſo called himſelfe home when he was come 
to riper yeercs, that he ncuer after ſuffered any vaine de. 
lights to tickle him,neither beauty of women, nor ſweet- 
nes of meates, nor any other ſuch pleaſures to draw him 
from a ſober and temperatelife. To which ſobrietic and 
Cc3 tem- 
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temperance of life Licxrgus being defirous to draw the 
Lacedemonians , by his lawes he forbad them all thoſe 
things that might turne their minds fro manly thoughts, 
and make them ſoft and effeminate:for he ſaid,that wan- 
ton pleaſures were the flatterers of the mind. And as flat- 
rerers by their deuices andarts, draw men that giue care 
vnto them beſides theml(elues, as hath bin already decla- 
red : {o pleaſures'through their {weetneſle corrupt the 
ſenſes, together with the mind to whom theyare the mi- 
niſters. And Azeſilaws being once asked what good the 
lawes of Lycwr2ws had done to Sparta : Marry (layd he) 
they haue brought our men to deſpiſe thoſe delights 
which might haue made them to beno men . There are 
{o many wiſe and graue ſayings tothis purpoſe, thatto re- 
peate them all,the day would be too ſhort. It may there- 
tore ſuffice what is already ſaycd, and confirmed by the 
coſent of all the wiſe me in the world,to ſhew you mani- 
feltly,that the true & proper end of man is nottobe at- 
chicued by this ſenſual kind of life. And ſince that which 
is truly proper to any thing,cannotbe common with any 
other(as to laughis ſo proper to man,as no othercreature 
can laugh bur he)and pleaſure is common to other crea- 
turcs belides man, therefore it cannot in any wile be pro- 
perto him. 

It cannot be gaineſaid with any reaſon (ſaid my Lord 
Primate) and therefore no doubt but euery man ought 
to apply himſclfe to follow that which is moſt proper to 
his ownenature; for thar is his beſt : and pittic itis, and 
maruell eke, to ſec ſuch numbers, that neither for loue of 
vertue,nor feare of God, will frame themſclues to a good 
and comendable courſe of life,but follow their vaine de- 
lights and pleaſures inſatiably. 

Pittic indeed it is(faid I)but nogreat maruell JR 
pcr ect 
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perfect iudgements are rare; and many there be, who 
though they know the truth of things, yet ſuffer them- 
ſelues to be caried away with apparances . For their de- 
light propoſing to them certaine figures or images of 
whats good and faire, they are content tobe deceiued, 
and to become bond{laues to their ſenſes,or rather char- 
med by them,as by ſome witch or inchantreſſe , and by 
them to be guided. But this notwithſtanding I muſt ad- 
uertiſe you, that I haue not ſo abſolutely ſpoken againſt 
pleaſures, that you ſhould therefore inferre that vertucs 
ſhould be without their pleaſures alſo. Foralbcit pleaſure 
be not vertue,nor yet mans true good, yet doth it follow 
yertue, cuen as the ſhadow followeth the bodic. And 
though vertues haue difhcultiesand trauels before they 
be gotten, yet when they are gotten, pleaſure is the inſe. 
parable companion vnto them;not ſuch as keepeth com- 
pany with laſciuious and wanton affections,and is ſoone 
conuerted to griefe and repentance, buta delight that is 
permanent and ſtable : inſomuch as ſome of very good 
1udgement, haue thought there is no pl-aſure worthy the 
name of delight,but that which proceedeth from vertue, 
and maketh our actions perfect. Forthis cauſe did Ar:fto- 
tle> ſay, that moſt perfe&t was that delight which was 
comprehended by the moſt perfect part of the ſoule, 
which is the vnderſtanding . Andthis delight is fo per- 
fely perfeR in God, that he is far from any annoyance 
or moleſtation : for delight is not in God a paſſion,as in 
vs our delights are, which neuer come to vs without mo- 
leſtation,it being (as hath bin ſaid)the begining of they. 
Therfore the pleaſures of the mind areeſteemed ſo much 
the more perfect, as the vnderſtanding is more perfect 
then the ſenſe : which vnderſtanding delighteth onely 


in that pleaſure that is accompanied with honeſtic, and 
this 
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this pleaſure he eſteemed to be ſo excellet,thathe wiſhed 
ſome new excellent name to be found for theſame. But 
we having no other name to giuc it, call it by ſimilitude 
with that name which is fit for the delighttulleſt ching 
that the ſenſes can yeeld vs : and therefore we call as well 
the imperfect delight of the ſenſes,as that moſt perfect of 
the vnderſtanding,by the name ofplealure, rhoughthe 
one of them conſfilt in extremes which is vicious, and 
the other in the meane where vertues haue their 
place. | 

Here Captaine Norres {pake, ſaying ; We hauc heard 
you ſundric times fay that vertues conliſt in the meane 
berweene two extremes, but how that meane is to be 
found,you haue not yet declared to vs:therefore(I pray 
you)let vs be made Rn with the ' to compas 
the ſame, that we may learne to take hold of vertue, and 
not bedeceiued with the falſe ſemblance thereof to fall 
into vice. 

This meane (faid I) is found, whena man doth what 
he oughtto do,when time ſerueth,in maneras he ſhould, 
for ſuch as becommeth him to do, and for cauſes honeſt 
and conuenient. And whoſocuer ſettcth this rule to 
himſelfe in all his actions , which being ſo conditioned, 
ſhall be farre off from the extremes, and neere vnto 
vertue. 

Yea(faid Captaine Norreis)-this is ſoone ſaid,but not 
ſo ſoone done: for it is notſo caſtea matter to hitte vpon 
theſe conditions, but thata man may more ealily mifle 
them. But ſince by your words,netther delight alone,nor 
profit onely can worke humane felicitie, it ſhould ſceme 
(the qualitie and trade of the world conſidered) that it 
may well be gathered, thatthey which have them) both 
linked together,are worthy to be eſteemed happie: lince 
plentic 
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plenty of wealth may yeeld them all their defires,and ful- 
fill cheir delights . And this haply may bethe cauſe why 
Kings and Princesare ſoaccounted in this life. 

Of the happineſfe or vnhappineſle of Princes, this is 
80 place to treate (ſaid I) neither appertainerh it to our 
marter : onely thus much I may remember by the way, 
that Antizonws affirmed it to be bur akind of pleaſing ſer- 
uitude to bea King. And Phalarsthe cruell tyrant con- 
ſidering wel his eſtare,ſaid likewiſe,thatif hehad knowne 
before be made himſelftyrant of his country, what trou- 
ble,care and danger followed ruleand Segnorie, hewold 
rather haue choſen any ſtate of life then to be a King. 
Neuertheleſfſe no ſort of men place their felicitie morein 
pleaſure then Princes do,when they haue not dueregard 
to their charge: for then they think that whatſocuer may 
nouriſh their delight and pleaſure, is lawfull forthem to 
do. But miſcrable are the people ouer whom God hath 
ſer ſuch to raigne, as puttheir pleaſure or their profit on- 
ly,before all reſpects, astheend of their gouernement: 
though Almightie God whois the King oner Kings,of- 
rentimes in his iuſtice plagueth them , cuen with thoſe 

wherein they placed their greateſt felicitie. Diony- 


thin | 
ſous > ator being borne in wealth and plentie,ſctting 


all his thoughts vpon his pleaſures, was therefore inthe 
end driven out of his kingdome, For he thinking itlaw- 
full for him to rake all thathe would haue, euen in his fa- 
thers life time began todefloure certain virgins of honeſt 
families : which thing his father vnderſtanding ſharpely 
reprehended him forthe ſame; andamong other things 
told him, that howſoeuer himſelfe had taken vpon him 
by tyrannie the kingdome of Sicilie, yet he neuer had v. 
ſed any ſuch violences,But his wanton ſonne made him 


thisanſwer : It may well be(quoth he) tor you were not 
Dd the 
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the ſonneof a King, At which word the fathergrieuing, 
replied vnto him; Neitherart thou liketoleauethy ſonne 
a King, vnles thou change thy conditions. Which prog- 
noſtication was verified, in that the ſonne following his 
lewdcourſeof life, ſhortly after his fathers death was cha- 
ſed out his kingdom by his ſubiects,and driuen to get his 
liuing by keepinga ſchoole in Corinth: where on atime 
one {ecing him live ſo poorely, asked him what he had 
learned ofhis ſchoole-maſter P/aro,that he could no ber. 
ter bchaue himſelte in his royaltic , _ him that for 
not applying himſelfto Plato his dotrine,he had bin the 
cauſe of his owne rtine. Buthis anſwer was better then 
his former cariage, for he ſaid, that he had learned more 
then haply he could imagine. And what is that (quoth 
the other)I pray you teach it me. I haue({aid he)learned 
to beare this my aduerſe fortune patiently,8 with a frank 
courage. And had he learnedto obſerue that worthy ſcn- 
tence of Azeſilaus, who was wont to ſay, that Kings and 
Princes ought to cndeuor to exceedgther m& in tempe- 
rance & fortitude, and not in wantonnes & pleaſures, he 
had never brought his higheſtate to ſo baſe a fortune as 
to keepea {choole. But omitting to ſpeake of Kings, I wil 
tel you that they are greatly deceiued that think that pro. 
fite ioyned with delight may make men happie : forthe 
more thatprofite and delight are knit together, the more 
doth wanton luſt and vnruly deſires ſwell and increaſe,if 
they be not tempered by the rule of reaſon. Which made: 
0u1d to lay, 
From ont the bowels of the earth u fet 
T hat curſed pelfe ynens mind; on ill to ſet, 
And Platoin his books of lawes ſaith, thata very rich man 
s ſeldome ſeene very good. Which ſaying you know our 
Sauiour Chriſt confirmed, when he layed, it was harder 
for 


forarich man toenter the kingdom of heauen,then a ca- 
ble to paſſe through a needles eye. And thougi1 .4ri//orle 
in one place ſayth, that riches are neceſſary to make vp a 
rfet humane tclicitic : yet in another hecalleth them 
but a fooliſh happineſle. Yea P/azoaffirmeth, thar great ri- 
ches are as harmetul in a citie as great pouerrtie, by reaſon 
of the deliciouſnes & wantonnes which they breed. For 
which reaſons it may be very wel concluded,that neither 
wealth nor pleaſure,nor yet they both together,ought to 
draw any man to propoſe them to himlelfe for his end: 
but the more he hath of wealth, and vſeth it but for his 
leaſure,the further he goeth aſtray from his felicitieand 
his proper end . And thatriches ina wanton laſciuious 
mans poſſeſſion, are like a ſword in a mad mans hand. 
Pythagoras (aid, that as a horſe cannotbe ruled without a 
bit: ſo richesare hardly wel vſed without prud&ce,which 
wil in no wiſe dwell with them,who abidon themſclues 
wholy to vaine delights. If tothe vulgar ſort therefore 
ſuch men ſeeme happie, yet are they in very truth moſt 
miſerable and vnhappie . For theſe diſordinate pleaſures 
arc inteſtine enemies, which neuer ceaſe working til they 
ouerthrow a man, and breed him diſhonour and ſhame: 
ncitherdo.they faile to bring himtoan cuill end,thar ſuf- 
fers them to maſter him, and vſeth hs wealth to the plea- 
ling ofhis appetites. As by Dionyſiue aforeſayd may ap- 
peere, andalſo by Sardanapalus, who being a mightie 
Monarke,ſwimming in wealth and pleaſures,and ſparing 
nothing that —_ glut hislaſciuious appetites, grew ſo 
effe:minate thereby, that as ſoone as he was aſſaulted b 
contrary fortune, he was driuen to conſume himſelfe,his 
treaſure,and all his filthy luſtes atonce in the fire. Which 
two examples among infinite moe that might be menti- 


oned, ſhall for this time ſuffice to verifie that which hath 
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bin aid, to wit, that Gods iudgements light for the moſt 
part vpon ſuch Princes, as,forgetting the great care and 
charge which is layd vpon them,giue themſclues to care 
for nothing bur their owne vaine appetites and delights, 
To who Antiſthenes (pake,when he ſaid,that riches were 
no goods if they were not accompanied with vertue that 
mightinſtrutmen how to vie them well. And Chilsthe 
Lacedemonian likewiſe, who was the firſt author of that 
graue ſentence, Magiſtratus virumindicat, whereunto he 
added riches alſo, becauſe they both together draw him 
the morecaſily to diſcouer himſelfe. Socrates wiſely wi- 
ſhed thathe might hauethe grace toeſteem no man rich 
but him that was giuen to the ſtudie of wiſedome and 
knowledge: for ſuch (he ſaid)had the true gold, which is 


vertue.a thing much more precious then all the golde in 
the wholeworld, and that which leadeth man the right 
way to his felicitic. 


Then,ſaid Captaine Norres,finceby your diſcourſe, 
all they are vahappie that tread the ſteps which leade to 
either of thoſe two ends before mentioned of profite or 
x60 6b tothem both ioined together:it mult of force 
ollow,chat happy bethey that direct their ations to that 
end which is proper to man, whereof I hope your next 
ſpeech will be. | 
- So multit(faid I)for there remaineth nothingellſe tobe 
treated of. And ifmineauthor miſtruſted his eloquece(as 
hedoth) in a matter meecte to be ſet forth ſo cffectually as 
this; what may I ſay of my ſclfe,that am tied to declare to 
you in ourliguage, inferior much to the 7ta/an,al thathe. 
bath ſerdowne touching the ſame?Sure it is,that if I were 
able to fer before the eyes of your mindes a liuely image 
of this excellent end,you wold be ſo delighted therewith 
that in regard thereof you would contemne and ſ{ctlight 
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by all other pleaſures in the world . But howſoeuer my 
vtterance be,which I will do my beſt to fitas wel as I can 
to ſo higha ſubic, you thall heare what he in ſubſtance 
ſaith therupon;and I affure my ſelf that the quality of the 
matter will eaſily ſupply whatloeuer defect you may find 
in my phraſe or maner of ſpeech, Youare therefore tovn. 
derſtand, that as they whoſe judgements are corrupted, 
and minds informed withan il habnte, to make them liue 
after the maner before mentiqned, do ſwarue fro the na- 
eure of man ſo much, as they become like brute beaſts or 
inſcaſible plants voide of reaſon: euen ſoare they among 
men,as diuine creatures, whoapply themſelues toliuc ac- 
cording to reaſon. And ſuch haueaunciently bin called 
Heroes, becauſe they approched in their actions neererto 
God then others that lived not ſo. For they put all their 
endeuours to adorne and ſct foorth that part of man 
which maketh him like vnto the diuine nature, or rather 

artaker of the ſameteacheth him whatis good,comely, 
trove mghan honorable; and inuiteth him continually to 
that which may conduct him to the higheſt andſupreme 
good. This part is the minde,with the vſe of reaſon pro- 
cecding from it,as from a roote.But becauſe two ſpeciall 
offices appertaine to the vſe of reaſon (fo fare foorth as 
ſeruethto this purpoſe)the one contemplation, and the 
otheraction. Touching the firſt, jt raiſeth vs by the means 
of Arts and ſciences (which purge the minde frombaſe 
and corrupt affections) to the knowledge of thoſe things 
that are vachangeable,and ſtill remaine the fame, how. 
ſocuer the heauens turne, time runne on, or fortune or 
any other cauſe rule things ſubiect vnto them. By means 
of which ſciences, the minde climbing by degrees vp to 


theeternall cauſes, conſidereth the order & maner where. 
with things are knit together, & linked in aperpetual bad, 
Dd 3 And 
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And thence it comprehendeth the forme of regiment, 
which the Creator and mouer of all things vſeth in the 
maintaining and keeping them euerlaſtingly in their ſe- 
uerall offices and duties. Andour of the conſideration 
hereof we learne,that he that dire&teth not his courſe of 
ouernment by this rule,as ncereas he can,to guide him- 
Flke, his family, and the Common-wealth, can ſeldome 
orneuer attaine a good and happie end . Wherefore he 
draweth the celeſtiall gouernement tothe vice of humane 
and ciuill things, ſo farre as mans frailtic will permit, As 
Socrates did, who was ſaid to haue drawne Philoſophie 
from heauen to the earth,to reforme the life and miners 
of men. Thus turning himſelte to theknowledge of his 
ownenature,and finding that he is compoſedot three ſe- 
uerall natures, whereof ech hath her ſeuerall end, yet ſce- 
keth he to draw the ends of the twoleſle perfect, ro the 
endofthat which is moſt perfetand proper to him. But 
finding that continuall contemplation of higher things, 
would be profitable onely to himſelf and to none other, 
inthathe ſhould thereby purchaſe no happineſſe to any 
but to himſelfe. And becauſe he knoweth that he is not 
borne to himſelfe alone,but to ciuill ſocietie and conuer- 
fation,and to the good of others as well as of himſelfe, he 
therefore doth his endeuour with all care and diligence 
ſo to cary himſelfe in words and in deeds,as he might be 
a patterne and example to others of ſcemly and vertuous 
ſpecches and honeſt actions,and dothemall the good he 
could in reducing them to a good and commendable 
forme of life . For the performance whercof, he percci- 
ueth how requifte itis, tharhoneſtic and vertue beſo v- 
nited with profite and pleaſure, thatby aiuſt and equall 
temper of them , both himſelfe and others may attaine 
that end which is the ſummum bonum, and the thing 
Wherc- 
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wherupon all our diſcourſe hath bin grounded. This end 
is not to be attained but by the meanes of morall vertues, 
which are the perfection of theminde,& ſetled habits in 
ruling the appetite which ariſeth out of the vnreaſonable 
parts of the ſoule: for vertues are grounded inthoſe parts 
which are without reaſon, but yetareapt tobe ruled by 
reaſon, He therefore ſeeing morall vertues are not gotten 
by knowing onely what they be, but through the long 
practiſe of many vertuous operations, whereby they fa- 
ſten themſelues ſo to the mind, as being conuerted once 
intoan habite, itis very hard afterwards to loſe the ſame: 
euenas of vicious ations onthe other ſide thelike enſu. 
cth: therefore with all carefulneſle and diligence poſfible 
he laboreth to embrace the one, and to eſchue the other, 
euermore ſtriuing to hold himſelfe in the meane, and to 
auoide the approching of the extremes: to which, profite 
and delight vnder deceitful maskes of good, wouldentiſe 
and allure him. 

I pray you(ſaid Captain Norreis)tel vs(ſince you fay 
that vertue is in the mids betweenetwo extremes) whe- 
ther that meane you ſpeake of, wherin vertue ſits,be ſo c- 

ually in the midſt, as the extremes which be vicious, be 
alike diſtant from the fame or no? 

No (ſaid 1) ghey are not in that manner equidiſtant, 
for oftentimes vertue approcheth neerer to one of the 
exrremes,then to the other. As for example, Fortitude, 
which conliſteth ina meane betweene fearefulneſſe and 
foole-hardinefle, hath yer a necrer reſemblance to foole- 
hardineſſe then to cowardiſe, and conſequently isnot a- 
like diſtant from themboth, and is in this manner tobe 
ynderſtood,thatalbeit vertue conliſt ina meane between 
two extremes, whereof the one is a defet,and the other 
a ſuperabundance, yet ſhe is neither of them both, as by 
our 
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our exampleof Fortitude appeereth , which is neither 
foole-hardines, nor yet cowardiſe,but onely a commen- 
dable mcane or remper betweene them both. And ther- 
fore Ariſtotle (aid right well that the meane of vertue be- 
tweene two extremes, was a Geometricall meane which 
hath a reſpect to proportion , and nor an Arithmeticall 
meane which reſpecterh equall diſtance: ſoas you muſt 
ynderſtand that vertue is not called a meane betweene 
two extremes,becauſe ſhe participateth of either of them 
_ , but becauſe ſhe is neither the one nor the 0- 
cr. 

And why {aid 'Captaine Norreis) is the Geometrical 
proportion rather to be obſerued therein,then the 4rith- 
meticall? 

Becauſe (faid I) though vertues are in the meane, yer 
dothey bend oftentimes towards one of the extremes 
more then tothe other,as hath bin ſaid already : and b 

roportion Geometricall they are in the middeſt, which 
by Arithmeticall would not be fo. For thereby they muſt 
be in the iuſt middeſt, and equally diſtant from both the 
extremes. As for example, letys ſuppoſe 6. to be the 
meane betweene 4.and 8; for 6. hath two more then 4, 
and ſo hath it two leſſe then 8, and in reſpect of it ſelfe 
ſtandeth 1uſt inthe midſt betweene 4.and 8, and equally 
diſtant from them both. And this is your _Arithmetical 
meane.Butthe Geometrical proportio is after another ma- 
ner.For ſuppoſe 2.and 8. to be the extremes,and 4. to be 
the mean: here you ſee that 2.8 4.hauea double propor. 
tion, andſo hath 4.2nd 8. the one to the other, and ſo 4. 
participaterh of that double proportion as well with 8. 
as with 2, and yetis neererto 2.thento 8; which it doth 
likewiſe in another reſpeR: for if the two extremes be 
multiplied together, as 2. with 8, they make 16: and 4 

muc 
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much doth 4.likewiſe being multiplied in it ſelf. for foure 
rimes 4. makes 16. Andthus you fee what difference is 
berweene Geometricall and CArithmeticall proportion. 
Now though euery vertue haue peculiar extremes be- 
tweene which itis placed: yet Philoſophers ſay, that they 
conſiſt all generally about matter of pleaſure,or the con- 
trary. | 

How canthat be(faid M. Dormer)when you haue told 
vs already,that vertue is not pleaſures - 

[t is (faid I) onething to ſay vertucis pleaſure, andan 
other to ſay that it conliſteth in matter of pleaſure or an- 
noyance. And true itis that pleaſure is notthe matter of - 
vertue, neither meant I ſo to ſay; bur onely that vertue is 
buſied about theſe two paſſtons of pleaſure and diſplea- 
ſure, whereof the fitteſt example may be taken from tem- 
perance.For as the temperate man embraceth the delight 
of themind, ſotaketh hepleaſure ro abſtaine from the 
vnſcemely delights of the body . And contrariwife, the . 
intemperate man is ſad, becauſe he hath them nor. 

Well(faid M.Dormer)that matter is ſoone anſwered: 
but becauſe I hauc heard the Stoikes were of opinion, 
that vertue was true felicitie, and that Plotinws laid, that a 
man endued with vertue was ſufficietly furniſhed for his 
felicitie,as being poſleſſed of all the good that could bea- 
mong men, [I pray you what is yourauthors opinion in 


that point? 

It! well remember(quoth I)itis a good while ſithens 
I told you that mans felicitie is attained by vertue ; but 
that vertue is his felicitie,that ſaith not mine author. And 
ſurethe opinion of Ariſtorle is better in that matter then 
that of the Stoikes. For reaſon itſelfe telleth vs that thoſe 
things which are ordained to an end, cannot be the end 


itſelfe to which they be ordained. A - {ince vertues are 
c or- 
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ordained for theattaining of mans felicitie , which is (as 
hath bin ſayd) a perfect ation according to vertue in a 
perfe&life . It is plaine, that vertue cannot be felicitie, 
though he that is vertuous approcheth neere to his teli- 
ClUEC. 
You ſay true (fayd M. Dormer:) I remember you cx- 
unded the clauſe of a perfcct life tro beintendedalong 
life, yctthe ſame Stoikes held thata yong man might be 
happic : alledging felicitie was not to be meaſured by 
quantitic,but by qualitiezand that notlengthoftime,bur 
rfetion onelyis tobe reſpected, which(they ſay)may 
» as well ina yong man as in an old. And they giue the 
example ofhunger and thirſt: for ſuppole(lay they)that 
two hungry orthirſtic folke be called to cate or to drink, 
and the one toaſlwage his hunger or thirſt be ſatisfied 
with a little, and the other require much meate or drink 
to be ſatiated, yet is he as well ſatisfied with the little 
whoſe nature requireth little, as he that requireth a great 
deale:euen ſo(lay they )in humanefelicitie,the length of 
time or number of yeeres is not to be reſpected, but hap. 
pinefle it ſelfe ; and as happieis the young man who in a 
few yecres hath attained hs felicitie,as the olde man thar 
hath bin many yeeres about it. For P/otzn ſaith, that the 
tp man cannot reckon vpon the yeeres paſt of his fe- 
citie, but onely on the preſent. 
The Stoikes held ſtrange opinions (ſayd I) in many | 
things. But if experience be needtull(as hath bin former- 6 
ly fayd) and many actions, to make an habite in vertue, | 
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ſoasaman may by cuſtome bebrought to that paſſe as 
| heſhall not do any thing but according to vertue,then is 
length of life neceſſary for the attaining of vertue,which 
mult firſt be gotten before a man can hope forany felici. | 


tie . Moreouer, if Prudence be the very kaot and band 
of 
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of all the morall vertues, and that the young man cannot 
be prudent, how can he then haue perfect vertue? Wher- 
fore the diffinitis of humane felicitie to bea perfet ope- 
ration according to vertue, hath need ofthis addition in 
a perfect life, which muſt be long and haueahappicend. 
For though a man haue runne through many yeeres in 
continuall proſperitie, and afterwards fall into grieuous 
calamitie, though he cannot be thereby made miſerable 
(which vice onely and notaduerſitie may bring him vn- 
to)yert may he not berightly intitled happic. Youth ther- 
fore hath this defect in it, that albeit man be the ſubietof 
felicitigyeta yong man cannot be properly andactually 
the ſubiect thereof, and the child much leſfe, becauſehe 
is furder off from prudence,and becauſe neither of them 
can hauecither perfect life or perfe vertue. And as for 
the opinion of Plotinws, he (as a Platonike)confidered the 
ſoule ſimple and pure, freed from the other two powers 
thatarerebellious to reaſon : and meant him onely to be 
happie,who ſeparating the vertues of the mind from the 
calls om worldly delights and concupiſcences,did fo 
interne himſelfe with his thoughts in the contemplation 
ofhis Creator, as he deſpiſeth riches, dignities, and ho- 
nors,with all tranſitoric and fraile commodities: ſtill loo» 
king tothatgood which is the higheſt and perfecteſt a- 
mong all goods, which is God Omnipotent. Andthis 
he called the chicfe action of the vnderſtanding, and 
higheſt felicitic. And becauſe he ſuppoſed that the mind 
ſhould neuer depart from that a&tion , he ſayd thatthe 
time paſt was not tobeaccounted of in mans felicitic.By 
which it may appeere, that heſpakenot in that place of 
humane or ciuil felicitie, wherof our diſcourſe is now aC- 
cording to Ariſtotles opinion, neither doth theauthoritie 
of Plotinus help the Stoikes any whitat al, whoſc opinion 
Ee 2 is 
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is in that point to be reiced. 
Since we are reſolued ({aid Capt. Carleil) that vertues 
are but the meane to pu rchaſe felicitic,and not felicitic it 
felfe , we would be glad to heare you declare how many 
they are, and of what qualitic, that we may know them, 
and make our ſelues happie by the purchaſe of them. 
To anſwer you to this queſtion (ſaid I) according as I 
find the matter ſet downe by mine author, wold —_ $ 
not ſatisfie you ſo fully as you would defire, or I could 
wiſh : for that (in my opinion) he hath treated of 
ſome of theſe morall vertucs fomewhat too briefly, and 
confuſedly: I haue therefore to helpe mine owne vnder. - 
ſtanding had recourſe to Picolomini when I came to this 
place, inwhom hauing found a more plaine and eafie 
method in the deſcription of them, T haue for the more 
2 py of the tran{tation,added fomewhat taken fr 
im, and (as well as I could) interlaced it with this diſ- 
courſe, where mine author ſeemed to me too brief,or roo 
obſcure. And if it may worke the fame efteftin you, that 
it hath done in me, to make you thebetter vnderſtand 
how many and of what qualitie thoſe vertuesare, I hope 
you willnot miflike my attempt therein, bur excuſe me, 
though tbe not ſo fully accompliſhed as I defire it were. 
There are then by the generall conſent of all men foure 
principall yertucs appertaining to ciuill Itfe, which are, 
Fortitude , Temperance, Iuftice, and Prudence, from 
which foure are alfo deriued (as branches fr6 thetr trees) 
fundry others to make vpthe number of twelue,and they 
are theſe enſuing, Liberalitie, Magnificence, Magnanimi. 
. tic, Manſuctude, Defire of honor, Veritie, Aﬀability,and 
Vrbanitic : of euery of the which vertues , I will ſpeake 
particularly, following chiefly mineauthor , but where 
need or occaſion ſhall require,I wil for the cleerer vnder- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding of the matter, ſupply out of P:colomine what I 


"think is wanting. And to begin firft with Fortitude. This 


vertueſtandeth in the meane bertweene foole-hardineſſe 
and cowardiſe, which two paſſions may iuſtly betermed 
matter of Fortitude:and tus vertue is exerciſed inthings 
terrible and fearful, which areallo dithcult,cauſing griefe 
and paine,which the valtantmanis willing to —_ for 
verrues ſake. For though his life be deere vato him, as it 
ought to be to cuery man of vertue,in reſpec of himſelf, 
of his friends,and of his countrey; and will not therefore 
vpon ſmall occaſions expoſc himlelfe to perill: yet when 
time and occafton require it, and that any honeſt cauſe 
call him thereunto, he will vndertake cheerfully whatſo- 


euer dangerous enterpriſe,and with a ſtout courage, and 


readily performe the ſame. Neither ſhall labouror trauel, 
hazard,nor death it ſelf diſmay him; but eſteeming more 
his reputatis then his life, he wil reſolutely aducnter him 
ſelf for honeſtics ſake. But among all theaQtions of Forti- 
tude,to fight for our countrey,and(ifneed be)to die for 
defenceof the fame,deſerueth the greateſt praiſe & com- 
mendation:as on the other {1de,to quarrel, & puta mans 
life in danger vpon euery trifling occaſion, not the part 
of a valiant man,but of a foole-hardy. Cato the elder ther- 
fore ſaid very wel,that to know avaliant man,it imported 
much,to vaderſtand whether he made more account of 
his life orof his vertue, becauſe notthe aprnes toquarrell 
for euery occaſion, but the venturing hislife for yertue 
& honeſtie maketh a man to be accounted valiatamong 
wile me,who hold fuch men to be fools & miſerable that 
thruſt theſelues rafhily into quarels, as many do,through 
the corruptio of ourage,vp9 fantaſticall points of honor, 
as if they were weary of theirltues, Neuertheles thereare 
fome kindes of par which a vertuous man abhorreth, 
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as to dic by tempeſtat ſca,by thunder, by earthquake,and 
ſuch other violent deaths where vertue ci haue no place. 
All which deaths,though they cannot diſmay a vertuous 
mind,yet he canot but be ſory that he is brought to ſuch 
anend,asaffoordeth him no meanes to make ofhis valor. 
There be ſundry vices which haue a reſemblance of this 
vertue : but becauſe we have in our firſt dayes diſcourſe 
ſpoke of them ſufficictly,we ſhal not need at this time to 
ſoy any more c6cerning the ſame. Itis alloto be conſide- 
red,that this isa vertue as wel of the body as of the mind: 
forto theexerciſe of fortitude, aman muſt hauea ſtrong 
body,8& ofa good complexion, his lims wel framed,and 
theretoa ſtout anda conſtant mind fitly coupled, that it 
may rule and guide the body prudently. For (as 1ſocrates 
ſayd to Demonic) vnleſle ſtrength of body be matched 
with wiſedom.,it is doubtles harmfull to him that hath it. 
The mind muſt be ſo diſpoſed & armed againſt fortune, 
be ſhe froward or fauorable,it may ſtand alwayes inuin- 
cibleagainſtall misfortuges and aduerſities, and yet not 
raiſe it ſelfe for proſperous ſucceſſes. For it is as true a to- 
kenofa baſe mind to be proud &inſolent in proſperitie, 
as to bedaunted and faint-hearted in aduerſiticand atfli- 
dion. Amid which afflictions, that part of Fortitude 
whichis called patience hath place, of which Plato hath 
written largely , and among other things this he ſayth, 
that the valiant man hath gotten ſucha habit in his mind 
of Fortitude,thatamid pleaſures or amid calamitics, he is 
alwayes the ſame man, reſiſting the aſſaults of fortune 
with the vertue of his minde . Butthe Chriſtian writers 
 hauemuch more extolled this vertue then any other;yer 
Ariſtotle toucheth ir, where he ſayth, that the vertue of 
Fortitude is cleerly diſcerned by the voluntary enduring 
of grieuous accidents, which in cftetis that ſame habite 
which 
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whch we call patience. Alexander Mamea (as Herodian 
reporteth) was wont to ſay,thatvaliant men,and modeſt 
or temperate men, ought to wiſh for proſperous eſtate: 
bur that if things fall out contrary totheir deſire,they are 
to beare them with an inuincible courage. And Plotinus 
defining the ſayd vertue, fayd that it was a habite ofthe 
mind, which was not ſubicct to paſſtons : as in another 
place he deſcriberh the valiant man to be he,that is not 
moucd from the vertuous habit of his mind , neither by 
m—_— or delightfull accidents, nor yet by gricuous or 
diſplealant; yea he ſoabhorred that. a man ſhould be ma- 
ſtered by happic or vahappie accidents , that he ſticked 
not toathrine, that from this baſenes of mind proceeded 
that opinion which wold take from vs our freeelection. 
For their cowardife, who ſuffer themſclues to be ouer- 
come by ſuch paſſions, perſwades them that ſuch things 
happen of neceſſitie, and through the immutable order 
of things : and ſo they make themſelues wittingly flaues 
wherethey were free, wantingeither will or power to vie 
that libertie of their mind, either in the one fortune or in 
the other. For who (o is armed with true fortitude, out- 
ward things whatſocuer they be , neither giue nor take 
ought fro the, But they that canot temper themſclues in 
proſperitic,nor beare aduerſitic ſtoutly,make itapparant 
that fortune maſtrerh them. Whereunto S. Ambroſe allu- 
ding,faith to Simplician, that vertuous men become nei- 


ther greater nor meaner by the change of mortall ſucceſ- 


ſes, becauſe by this vertue they ouercome both fortunes. 
Such a man was Socrates, whoſe wite ſayd of him , that 
whatſocuer had befallen him, heneuer came home but 
with one and theſelfe ſame countenance, neuer altered 
orchanged.To the ſame effect Seneca ſayd,that a wel dil- 


poſed minde holdeth euermore one courſe Ear 
the 
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the world fare, whether fortune beſtow her giftsplenti. 
fully vpon him, or frowardly take them away . For the 
valiant man neuer grieueth at any thing that happeneth 
inthis life toother men, Fortitude bcing a ſure ſhield for 
humane weakneſſe, which makethall the darts of fortune 
+ howſharpe ſocuer they be, to tume point againe, with- 
out once ſo much as rafing,much lefleentring thereinto. 
There is nothing in the world that ought to be more 
deere toa man then his children, who are his true and 
lively images,andafter afortthe miniſters of his immor- 
ralitic: wherefore the loſſe of them (eſpecially when they 
are vertuous) ſhould of all other things be moſt grieuous 
ynto him. Nzuertheleſfe Anaxazoras when newes was 
brought him that his onely ſonne was dead , anſwered 
the meſſenger,Itisno new thing that thou telleſt me,for 
I hauing __ him,know right wel that he was mor- 
tall. So well had Philoſophie taught him to beare the 
freakes of fortune, andarmed his minde in ſuch forrt,as it 
could not be ſurpriſed with any ſudden paſſion. Our ve- 

birth hath death faſtened vato it : therefore the Poet 
ſayd nght well : 

Whiles borne we are we die, ſo that our ending 
From our firſt being taketh hu beginning. 

And to conclude touching this vertue, we muſt 
haue ſuch an habit thereof in our mindes, and ſoaccom- 
pany the ſame with Prudence,as Fortune either good or 
bad may not preuatle againſt vs; neuer thinking our vi- 
Qorie ouer her aſſured, vntil we haue cleane daunted and 
beaten her downe. Carneades in this behalfe aduiſed wel, 
. thatin timeofproſperitie we ſhould forethinke ſome ad- 
uerſities, and ſuppoſethem to be already fallen vpon vs, 
whereby we might be the better prepared in minde to 
beare them if they came indeed . And Zeno when here. 
ceiued 
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ceived aduertiſement that a ſhippe wherein he had great 
wealth was wracked and caſt away, ſhewed himſclt farre 
from being grieved thereat: for he thanked fortune, that 
by taking againe thoſe goods which ſhe had giuen him, 
he had gotten ſo good an occa(on to forſake the care of 
inriching himſelt temporally, & to betake himſelt wholy 
to the ſtudy of Philoſophie. 

Next followeth the vertue of Temperance, whoſe ſub- 
ic isthat power of the ſoule whence cometh the concn- 
p:(cible appetite ; and he is exerciſed ſpecially about the 
fenſes of taſting and feeling,but chiefly about the wanton 
luſts of the fleſh : for though the raſt i] vſei,bea cauſe of 
intemperance, yetisit by the meane of theſenſe of fee. 
ling. In which reſpeRit may be faid,that the difordinate 
luſt of the body that maketh men intemperate, is in the 
ſenſe offecling, not oucr all the body, but oncly in thoſe 
parts which {erue for thoſe delights .. And they bein 
moſt mightie, are by temperance to be reſtrained wit 
the bridle of modeſhe, and kept within due termes. For 
which cauſe Plato called herthe gardien or ſafe keeper of 
all humanevertues. For ſhe with ſober and adviſed lan- 
guage tdleth vs , that nothing is comely that is not ho- 
neſt, nor nothing honeſt that is not comely:far from the 
diſordinate appetites perſwaſion, which ſayth, whatſo- 
euer pleaſerh is lawful, and tharall is lawful that pleaſeth, 
But!Temperance with her wholeſome aduertiſements 
withdrawcth vs from all thatis vnfitting or vndecent, if 
wegiue eare vnto her, Which vndecency or vnfittingnes 
cometh neither from the ſenſes of ſeeing,nor yet of hea- 
ring or ſmelling. For men by delighting beyond meaſure 
in the obiedts of thoſe ſenſes, arenot called Intemperate, 
bur runne into other lefler defets,nor needful here to be 
ſpoken of. But Intemperance FRY principally (as 
F we 
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wehauecſatd) outof thetaſt andthe feeling, two ſenſes 
that make vs moſt like vnto brute beaſts, it we ſuffer our 
| ſelues to beled by them, following our delights as they 
do: for they corrupt mans prudence,put his mindaſtray, 
& take away fro hum the light of rcafon, which fro other 
creatures they cannot take, I remember that among the 
Grecians it was reported, how vnder the images of Ana- 
carſis a moſt continent Philoſopher was cuer written, 
that temperance was to be vſed inthe tongue, in the bel- 
ly, & in the priuieparts, thereby giuing vs to vnderſtand 
in which ſenſes principally Temperance ſhould be vicd. 
And though all other creatures haue their cxterior ſenſcs 
as well as man, yetnone take delight in them, but ac- 
cidentally. For the hound delighteth not in the ſent of 
the hare, but infomuch as he hopeth to feede vpon her: 
nor the wolte delighterh in the bleating of a Lambe,bur 
as heintendcth to deuoure it : neither doth the {1ght of a 
bullock pleaſe the Lion for any reſpect, but that he expc- 
&eth to flake his hunger on the carcaſle of ir. All their 
principall delight is in thetaſt andin the feeling : and be- 
cauſe they haue nolightof reaſon, butare guided onely 
by naturall inſtinct, therefore they are not called rempe- 
rate or intemperate,as hauing nofree choice, which pro- 
ceedeth from reaſon onely . But men who hauethe gift 
of the mind from God, and are capable by their iudge- 
ment to diſcerne and chuſe what is good, and toeſchue 
whar is cuill, vnles they be mitled by their appetite, de. 
ſerue, when they chuſethat which is tuſt and reaſonable, 
to becalled temperate. And to ſuch men Plotinus was 
- wont to {ay, that delight of the ſenſes was giuen for a re- 
freſhing andlightning of the heauy burthcn of cares and 
troublcs, which this mortall lite bringeth vpon vs.Shew- 


ing thereby that ſuch delights are not in themſclucs evil, 
but 


| 
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but onely when they be ill ved . Which thing Ariſtotle 
before him ſignified, when he ſayd, that every man was 


not to be called intemperate, that ſought for ſome plea- 


ſure, but thatto ſuch only, as hunted afterdiſhoneſt and 
vnlawfull delights,thatzname was to be applied : for ho- 
neſt delights ior recreation of the mind are not tobe dif- 
allowed; ioyning therein with Anacarſis, who ſayd,that 
the continuance of trauell, without intermiſſion, was a 
thing impoſſible : wherefore it was requiſite for men 
ſomerimeto ſportthemſelues , that they might returne 
the freſher to their honeſt labours. Whence Onid tooke 
his verſes, ſaying, 
Lone cannot laſt the labour that doth want 
An interchanzeable repoſe ſomne-while: 
For it reſtores the forces lanzuiſhant, 
And doth refreſh the members ſpent with toile, 
And Cicero the father andlight of Romaneeloquence, 
ſfayth, that games and ſports were permitted for the re- 
freſhing of the mind,cuenas meateand drinke for the re- 
ſtoring of the body ; eſpecially after the attending of 
raucand weightie affaires. But ſuch as haue made an ill 
roar ſufferedtheir indgements tobe corrupted, ma- 
king choice of diſhoneſt delights to follow their ſenſes 
onely, are rightly called intemperate, becauſe they pro- 
cure onely the pleaſures of the body, without regard of 
the mind. And they are ſo much worſc then incontinent 
men : a3 theſe feele yet ſometimes a remorſe of their 
ill ations, and thereby correct themſelues; whereas the 
othex perſeuere in their ill choiſe (if we may properly cal 
that a choiſe which proceedeth from a corrupted indge- 
ment)and care not to amend themſelues ; andare like to 
a man full of dropſie: for their viciouſhefſeis as hopclefle 
of recouery,as is thedropſie when itis © growne within 
Ft 2 the 
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the body. And therfore they may well be accounted of a 
loltlife, who haue contracted foillan habit,that they ſtill 
keepe reaſon ſubiec ro their paſſions & appetites, which 
is called by Plotinus the infirmity of the mind. But where 
Temperanceruleth & bridleth the inordinate delights, jt 
isnot ſo: for this vertue which is the meane inall actions, 
anda ſcemlineſſe inall things appertaining to ciuill life, 
doth increaſe manspraiſe and camendations,multiplieth 
honor vpon him, lengtheneth his life, and lightneth the 
burthen of all his troubles: finally it ſo faſhioneth a man, 
as whether he bealone or in company, whether he be in 
publike or in priuat,he neuer yndertakethany thing but 
that which carieth wichall reputation, dignitie & honor, 
For it withholdeth him from all that is vnſcemly and leca- 
deth him to all that is honcſt and commendable. Neither 
is this vertue exerciſed only in things appertaining to the 
appetite,but(as Ar;forle ſaith)lhe is the conſeruer of pru- 
dence:and by Platehis opinion,ſhe ſtretcheth her. power 
to thoſe ations that appertaine to Fortitudealſo.For ſhe 
teacheth man to know the meane of fearfulnes in caſes of 
danigerapparant,6 in what meaſure paine or trouble isto 
be endured. Pythagor as ſaid ſhe was the meanofalthings: 
and therforc as the beauty of the body is a meet & ſeemly 
diſpoſition of the members, breeding grateful ſweetnes, 
and being tempered with freſh colours,draweth the eyes 
of men to beholdit wth wonder & delight: cuen fo this 
yertue cauſeth al the ations of a remperate man with her 
bright ſhining light to be admired andextolled;for ſhe 13 
called by Pzthagoras the rule of al decency & cotaelines. 
| Of her hath youth. more need ny to Ariſtotle) 
then old:age,becauſe young men are much more ſtired 
with concupifcence and vnruly affections thenold men. 
And the Philoſophers haue aſhgned her for companiss, 
hamefaſtnes(which holdeth men from doing any filthy 
act) 
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aRt)honeſtie,abſtinence,continency (which bridleth the 
concupilcible paſſions that they ouer-rule not the will) 
manſuetudeor mildnes(which tempereth the fury of an- 
ger)modeſtie(which is therule of decent motions of the 
body )and to be ſhort,al thoſe gifts of the mind which ac- 
company ſeemlines and decency,ot which we ſhal parti- 
cularly ſay ſomewhatas bricfly as we may. And becauſe 
this vertue ſtretcheth her branches.ſo far, Þ/ato ſaid it was 
hard to define her,and more hard to vie her: the one be- 
cauſe ſhe is hardly-difcerned fro other vertues:the other, 
becauſe we bring with vs fro our mothers wobthedefare 
of delight, wherby we are noriſt;ed,grow,& draw out the 
line of our life: for which cauſe Ar:f.ſfaid,that it was bar- 


der fora ma to reliſt the pleaſures of the body,then pain.” 


Next followes the excellent vertue of Liberality,which 
is buſted aboutgiuing and receming conueniently, and 
is placed between two extremes;the one Avarice, which: 
traketh more or giveth. leſſe then is meet:theother Prodi- 
ealitic, which gues more then is conuenzent:andhe that 
can cary himſelfeuen between thefe two extremes, may 
iuſtly be calleda liberall man;giuing-where,whe,to ſuch 
va indi ſuch ſort as is te, for refpeof honeſtie. 
Vntoliberality is ioyned magnificence,which isavertue 
concerning riches alſo; which the magnificall man vſeth 
in:great things,and ſuch as are to haue long continuance, 
8 are done in reſpe&t of vertue, as. ſumptuous buildings, 
rich furnitures,and the like: therfore a poore man cannot 
actually attaine to be either magnificentor liberal.Theli- 
liberall man is not magnificent, becauſe magnificence is 
more thenliberalitie: but the magnificent man is liberal. 

Armein arme with Magnificence goeth Magnanimity, 
waited ypd.by Manſuctude,defire of honor,veritic, affa. 
blity & vrbanity. Al which vertues appertain to ciuilcon- 
uerſatio ,& are very profitable,breeding dececy, honeſty, 
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dignitic and honour, Andthough honor bereckoned in 
thenumber of thoſe things thatare called exteriorgoods 
yetis it highly to bepriſed amongall other, becauſeir is 
the certaine roken of vertuous lite, and is the due reward 
of vertue. For vertue hath two forts of rewards : the one 
chat is outward,and that is honour(which cometh from 
others that honor vertue, and is not in the vertuous man 
himſelte): the other inward, which is felicitie, the true 
and perfeReſt end of all our vertuous actions whiles we 
arealiue. And man hauing all theſe vertuous habits in 
him,gotten by continuall wel doing,which conſiſteth in 

rticulars:he hathallo need of the conuerſarion of other 
men,leſt the occaſis of doing vertuouſly ſhold faile him. 
For though ami haue neuer ſo perfefta knowledge of al 
the vertues, vnles he put them in action, hecan never be 
happie. And ſpecially therforeis friendſhip neceffary for 
him, which either is a vertue, or faſt linked to vertue, and 
geoweth out of the ſJoue which men beare, firſt to their 
parents and kin{men, next to their citizens or countrey- 
men, and laſtly to ſtrangers. Foras concerning ciuill te- 
licitie, man cannot,nor ought not to bealone: in which 
reſpect conuerſation and friendſhip are neceſſary for the 
accompliſhment of the ſame. Sometherefore haue ſayd, 
that it wereas hurtfull to take the bright ſhining beames 
of the Sunne from the world , as to depriue men of the 
benefire of triend(hip: ſince without friends, a man is fo 
farre from being happie,as it may be ſaid,hecannotliue, 
or be at all. This friendſhip is a communion and knitting 
together of minds, which neitherlength oftime,diſtance 
of place, greatproſperitie,nor great aduerſitie,ne yet any 
other grieuous accident may ſeuer or ſeparate. And Pls- 
tinus,though all his drift were to raiſe man from all baſe 
affects of the mind , and coſcttle him in contemplation, 
yet 
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yethe thought friendſhip neceſſary no leſſe for themind 
then forthe body. Ariſtotle ſayd,that he that liued alone 
could be none other then cither a God ora brute beaſt, 
Solitarineſſe then is cuill forall ſorts of men , but moſt 
of all for yong men,who wanting expcrience in them- 
ſelues, haue great necde of the good inſtrufions and ad. 
monitions of others . Therefore Crates the Philoſopher 
ſeeing ayong manalone,went vnto him, & askedof him 
what he was doing ſo allalone : and the young man an- 
ſwering,that he was diſcourſing with himſclfe:takeheed 
(ſaid Crates then)that thou talk not withan il man. Con- 
ſidering wiſely,that a man void of prudence(as yong m& 
commonlyare)is like to buſte his head with ill thoughts, 
which will prouoke him to ull deeds alſo. Connerſation 
therfore and friendſhip areneceſlary for the accompliſh- 
ment of ciuill felicitie, which without loue cannot be. 
And that friend(hip is firme and durable which groweth 
out of vertue,and from ſ1militude of bchautour and con- 
ditios. Plato f(aith,that beauty beareth the greateſt ſway in 
friend(hip,but that is the beauty of the mind, which ver. 
tuc brings forth: but if tothe beauty of the mind,thatof 
the body ao be.ioyned,they both do the fooner and the 
faſter tic together the minds of vertuous men. For theex- 
terior beauty of the body prepareth rhe way to the know 
ledge of the otherinward of the mind,which(as hath bin 
ſayd) is indeed the true man : but he that loueth but the 
body,loueth not the man,but that which nature hath gi- 
uen him for an inſtrument. And it this beauty of the bo- 
dic happen to draw any man to toue a foule or diſhoneſt 


mind, that louc cannot be termed rightly friendſhip,but = 


a filthy and loathſome coniuntion of two bodies, too 


much frequented by yong men with naughtie women, 


who are not onely vnworthy any louc, but ought of all 
mcn: 
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men£o be eſchued as abhominable,and driuen out of all 
well ordered Common-weales . This friendſhip tieth 
(though with diucrs reſpeats) children to their parents, 
kinred to kinred, the husband tothe wife, and the minds 
of men of valour & vertue faſt together, as athing agree- 
able to all the qualities which our ſoule containeth : but 
this friendſhip berwcene men of valour and courage, 
ſpringeth from that faculty of the mind, whence cometh 
reaſonable anger,the heate whereof ſturcth & inflameth 
the mindes of ſuch men to valour and fortitude » And 
though this friend(hip be good and commendable,yetis 
chat more firme & permanent which groweth out of the 
that part ofthe mind which isgarniſhed with reaſon and 
vertuous habits : for it bindeth mens minds ſo faſt roge- 
ther, and breedeth ſo firmea conſent in them, thar they 
becomeas one; inſomuch as it ſeemeth that one mind 
dwelleth in two bodies to guide and rulethem. Which 
made Zenoſay that his friend was another himſ{clf. Now 
albeit we ſee dayly friend{hips to be broken off vpon 
fleight occaſions , yetis that not to be imputed toany 
imperfeRion inthe nature of friendſhip. 

Itis maruel (ſaid Captain Carleil) that frieffds ſhould 
ſo eaſily break the bonds of friendſhip, ifthey were ſo faſt 
knit as you haue ſayd:the cauſe whereof were worth the 
knowing. 

Thar ſhall I declare vnto you (faid I: )Many apparan- 
ces of friendſhip there are, which beas farre from true 
friendſhip,as the painted image of a man is froma man 
indeed: for ſomeare friends for profit, ſome for pleaſure, 
and ſome for other reſpe&s : which reſpects failing, loue 
alſo quaileth; and ſothe foundation of friendſhip being 


gone, it muſt needs fall to the ground. Others firſt loue, 


and after beginne to iudge ofthe perſon: and whenthey 
find 
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find themſclues deceiued in their expeRation whatſoe- 
uer it were, they vntiethe knot of friendſhip faſterthen 
they haſted to knit the ſame before. Bur it iudgement 


leade the daunce,as it ought todo, and that a man chuſe 


to loue another, becauſe he eſteemeth him worthy for his 
vertues to be beloued, ſuch friendſhip is ſure and firme, 
neuer to be diffolued, nay not ſo much asa milſlike can 
grow betweene ſuch friends, For Ariſtotle holdeth, that 
diſcord cannot poſlibly dwell together with triend(hip, 
All other friendſhips are ſubie& to quarrels & diſſentios, 
bt eſpecially that which is grounded vp6 profit: wheras 
thoſe friends whom vertue coupleth together, as they 
haue but one wil,ſo haue they all things common,accor- 
ding to the lawes of Pythagoras. Which lawes Plato allo- 
__ ,and Ariſtotle likewiſc,though in the communion of 
goods he were contrary to Plato, affirming that where 
all things were common , it was not poflible that the 
commonyvealth could ſtand. The ſtedfaſtneſle of triend- 
ſhip therefore conſiſtethinthe communion and equali- 
tie of minds, betweene which neither anger,diſſention, 
nor ingratitude can grow 3 fortrue friends prouoke not 
one another with contention,anger or vnthankfulneſle, 
Andinsegard hereof,the opinion of Plato was, that plea- 
fantnes and cheerfulneſſe was fitter among friends then 
grauitie or ſeueritie. EE 

Bur I pray you {{ayd Captaine Norrets) tell vs whe- 
ther this friendſhip you ſpeake of may be between many 
or no? 

Sir (anſwered I) a man cannot in truth be friend to 
many at once,in this degree of friendſhip which we are 
treating of. For ſince the worker of this faſt friendſhip, is 
thelikenes of minds and conditions. Asthere is a variety 
of faces infinite, infomuch as it - a very rare thing 
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Er anc the other:ſo falleth 
it outlikewiſe in : and the ſaying is,thatone mind 
aboard gto which ſay- 
ing,friend{hip cannotbe in perteRion betweene many. 
Thereaſon w may be, that loue and true affection 
being the moſt excellent thing among the effects of 
friendſhip, and things excellent being rare, therfore true 
friendſhip is ſo rare,asnot onely in ourage,butalſo in all 
ages paſt, wefind ſcarce two orthree couples of friends 
tobe recorded. Neither cana man indeed deuide his 
loue into many ſhares, without impairing it ; nor git 
like helpe,vſc like conuerſation,or do other friendly offi- 
ces toward many,which are needfull , and required be. 
tweene two faſt friends,ſuch as we ſpeake of. 

I cannot tell (ſayd fir Robert Dillon) why you make 
friendſhip ſo rarea matter,when dayly example ſheweth 
vs,that thereare many men who haue many friends. Let 
ysconfider priuatly or publikely our owne acquaintan- 
ces, and weſhall _ ſo 094, WEI of DP 
ſtirring. as nt thought,theauncient times brought 
forth mn ſauage & vnfit foramity;or elle —_— 
times are happier in thatpoine thentheus. I remember 
yetthatI haue read of Fpaminondes, how he was wont 
to ſay,thata man ſhold not come home from the pallace 
yntill he had purchaſed ſome friends. The like is written 
of Scipiorhe yonger , who affirmed that the firmeſt and 
moſt profitable poſſeſhon thata man could have in this 


 world,was the hauing of many friends. Alſo theEmpe- 


rour Traian was accuſtomed to ſay, that he accounted 


. thatdayloſt wherein he had not gotten one friend. 


Allthis(faid I) is true: but many are friends in name, 
who whe they be puttotrialproue nothing ſo. And ther- 


fore was it ſaid,thatthere were many apparances & _ 
oy O 
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of friendſhip , which properly are not to be eſteemed 
true rr 1 _ to be termed ciuil beneuo- 
| lence, or publike friendſhip ; being a certaine generall 
loue, which the nature of — the —— of 
countries breedeth oft ſelfe. And this loue maketh one 
man courteous,gracious,and affable roanother, ifhede. 
enerate not from his owne nature which hath framed 
bien ſociables it maketh him apt to help,and ready to de- 
fend, and to vſe all the offices of humanitic and beneuo. 
lence that become him towards all men:bur ſpecially to- 
wards ſuch as cither countrey,neighbourhood,Jikeneſſe 
of exerciſes or delights, or ſuch like things haue vnited 
and knit rogether, All which breed rather an accidental 
then a ſoundand true friendſhip. For among many ſuch, 
few will be fouind that will expoſe theraſelues to perils 
or dangers for their friends, or in reſpe& of their friends 
ſafetie will ſet light by their goods, yea their owne lines, 
as theſe few recorded in auncient writings haue done. 
This _ a 0 Falareus - iy, boon i 
went willingly to be partakers of their fri ity - 
ifthey wevetheg therunto: burdurifatubecrads 
fortune did befal them, they taried not then to be called, 
but ran of themſclues to offer their helpe and comforr. 
And Anacarſis eſteemed one good friend worth many 
common & ordinary,ſuch as we dayly ſee called friends, 
either for countries ſake,or becauſe they keepe company 
together in trauell by land or ſea, ortraffike, or ſerue to- 
gether in the warres,or ſuch like occaſions:all whichare 
in truth but ſhadowes rather of friendſhip, then friend- 
ſhip indeed. A friend is notſo _— be diſcerned, but 
thataman muſt (as the prouerbe faith) catea buſhell of 
ſalt with him before heaccount hima true friend. Wher- 


upon followeth, that there can be no perte& friendlhip, 
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bur after long experience and conuerſation. Plato reſpe. 
Qing this,ſaid,that friendſhip was an habitgotten by loue 
longtime growne:andin anotherplace,that it was an in- 
veterate loue, which is all one;to wit,that it muſt be pur- 
chaſed,and confirmed by long trat of time. Neuerthe. 
les though loue be the meaneto knit friendſhip, yeris it 
not friendſhip it ſelfe , burtthe roote rather of the ſame, 
Andas withoutthe root nothing can proſper nor grow: 
ſo withoutloue no friendſhip can proſper. Thus then 
ou may vnderſtand, that true friendſhip is notgotten 
y publike meetings,walkings or trading, norin one da 
or two; and thatall ſorts of beneuolettce or mutuall ofi- 
ces of courteſie and ciuilitie, or euery ſhew of loue ma- 
keth notvpa friendſhip. For once againelI will tell you 
that friendſhip is ſo excellent athing as it cannot be in 
perfeRion, but onely betweene two goodand vertuous 
men of like commendablelife and behauiour. Thar it is 
the greateſt externall good that can be purchaſed in this 
life, and that itis theſame which Arifotle ſaid was more 
needfullthen iuſtice, and therefore highly to be priſed 
of the man that laboured for ciuill happin:ſle. Who al- 
though he haucall thoſe exteriour goods which apper- 
taine to ciuil life,as wealth, health,children,and ſuch like 
without which Ariffozic hojdeth thatno man can be per- 
fely happie in this world, yet if he want friends,he lac- 
ketha principal inſtrument for his felicitie;not only in re- 
ſpe of the many benefits which friends bring with the, 
but chiefly for the delight of his own vertuousoperatiss, 
and the exerciſe of the like with them, when they ſhall be 
induced by him to vertuous actions: which breedeth an 
vnſpeakable contentment. Beſides that, ſolitarineſle be. 
reaueth a man of the fiweereſt part of his life that is the 


conucrſationamong friends,increafing the contentation 
of. 
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of a happie man, as he is to bea ciuill man : for ofthar 0- 
ther ſolitarinefſe which appertaineth ro contemplation, 
this place ſerueth not to ſpeake. Wee may therefore 

ight well conclude, that without friendſhip a man can- 
not haue his ciuill felicitieaccompliſhed. Burt if I ſhould 
ſay all chat might be ſaid concerning friendſhip,l ſhould 
be too long; neither would I haue ſaid ſo much thereof, 
had itnot bin to ſhew you, how ſolitarinefſe cannot ſerue 
the turne of him that would be happie in this lif-.Wher- 
fore companie being neceſſary to felicitie, will mini- 
ſter vnto the happie man occaſtons to vic his liberalicie: 
for ſweete and pleaſing conuerſation, and to ſupply the 
wants & neceſſities of friends, isthetrue & comfortable 
ſauce to friendſhip. It will make him to ſhew the greatnes 
of his courage in great things, guided alwayes by iudge- 
ment and reaſon, and todireall his actions to the mark 
of honour, a thing eſtcemed (as we haue ſaid) among all 
others the greateſt exterhall good:not that he ſhal ſerho- 
nor for his end(for that he knoweth would be vnfitting) 
but honorable and vertuous aftions,contenting himſclte 
that honor be the reward of them, and vertue be the hire 

for her (elfe.Forto her,others will giue honour as toa di- 
vine thing, whereſocuer they ſhall ſee her. But Magnani- 
mitie is not a vertue fit for euery man, but for ſuch-onely 
as are furniſhed withall other vertues , andamong ver- 
tuous menare eſteemed in the higheſt degree . And he 
thatis notſucha man, and will yet makea ſhew of Mag- 
nanimitie, will be but laughed at and {corned, becaule 
vice and Magnanimitie, - the contrarietie that is be- 
tweene them,cannot dwell togetherin any wiſe;the one 
deſeruing all honour, and the other all reproch & blame. 
For Magnanimitie produceth effeRts agreeable to all the 
reſt of the vertues, which is the cauſe that ſo fingularagitt 
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of the mind is notattained but wich great difficultie:bur 
the more traudll is taken in gerting it, the greater is the 
praiſe to him that hath purchaſed the ſame. He that is a- 
dorned with this vertue, ioyeth when great honours 
fall vpon him,helittle eſteemeth any perill, when hone- 
ſtie inuiteth him thereunto,and notanger,nor fury, nor 
\ defireofreuenge,nor onely reſpeRt of honour. In matter 
of riches he alwayes obſeructh adue temperas welas the 
liberall man, whom he excelleth in this,that the Magna- 
nimous man exercifeth his vertue in high matters that 
beare with them dignitic and importance, whereas the 
liberall man is buſted in things of lefle moment. He hath 
alſoa dueregard concerning honours , in the purchaſe 
whereof he is not iniurious or threatning, nor puffed vp 
with pride or ambition , but knowing right well that 
who(o offereth iniury to another,cannot be rightly cal. 
led Magnanimous , heabſtaineth from doing any: and 
if any man hauc offered him inifrie,he holdeth it for the 
teſt and honorableſt reuenge to forgive, though he 
ue the partic in his power,8& may fatisfic himſelfe;and 
ehinketh that the greateſt diſpleaſure he can worke to his 
enemy,istoſhew himſelfe eucrmore garniſhed with ver- 
tue. Moreouer, he isalwayes higher then his fortune, be 
ie neuer ſo great, and be ſhe neuer ſo contrary ſhe cannot 
ouerthrow him . He will neuer refuſe toſpend his life 
(though it be deere vnto him,knowing his owne worth) 
for the defence of his countrey, of his friends, of his pa- 
rents,of his religion,or for Gods cauſe, with whom he is 
continually in thought, though he be bodily here below 
on earth conuerſant among men, neuer buſied in baſe 
conceits or imaginations. His reputation is ſo deere vnto 
him,as he wil ſooner looſe his life,then ſpot it by any vile 
at: whereforeifhe bein the field with his armes for any 
the 
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the cauſes before ſaid, he never turneth his backe to fic, 
but fighteth witha firme reſolution, either ro ouercome 
ordie. He is much more ready to beſtow a good tume 
or benefite then to recciue it; holding that it s more ho- 
norable for a man to part with his goods, then to take at 
any other mans hand:neuertheles it he chanceto receiue 
any profite or commoditie; by any other, helayeth it 
carefully in his remembrance,and neuerthinketh him 
out of debt vntil he hathrequited itdoubleattheleaſt.A 
pertie well becomming a diuine mind rather thenan 
umane: for of al others Ingratitude is the vileſt & abho- 
minableſt vice , which among the Perfians was ſeuxrely 
puniſhed. A vice thatmay be accounted not onely con-+ 
trary to honeſtie, but alſo a cruell beaſtlinefſe . The Co- 
mike Poet faith, that wicked is the man that knoweth 
how toreceiuea benefit,but not to Eopaornho fame. 


Which ſentence is in effealfo in Exripiaes, who ſayth, 
that he who forgetteth benefits receiued,can never be re- 
puted of an honeſt orgenerous mind . Our Chriſtian 
writers haue ſaid,thar it is enemie to grace,enemie toour 
ſaluation,to our life,& all ciuill ſocietie. Andaccordingly 
Seneca was of opinion, that no vice was more contrary to 
humanitie, or did ſooner diflolue the vnitie of mens 
minds then ingratitude,more abhominable before God, 
or moreodious to al yvertuous & honeſt minds.Burams 

vngrateful wretches,he that ſhewerh ingratitude towar 


thoſethat haueinſtruced him in leaning and vertue, o- 


pening to him the gare by which he muſt enter toattain 
to his felicitic,is the moſt beaſtly ofall others: for that to 
them he ought to haue more regard then to his owne fa- 
ther, from whom though he hath his being, yet from the 
otherhe hath his well being , and is made fit and capable 
of digniticand honour by the meane of vertue . Andas 


gratitude = 
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gratitude or thankfulnes is the ornament of all other ver. 
tues, from which proceedeth the loue between the child 
and the parent,betweene the {choler and his maſter, the 
charitie towards our countrey, the honor toward God, 
the friendſhip betweene men,and thereuerence towards 
ourſuperiours:{o nodoubt ingratitudecannotbe bur di- 
rely contrary to all theſe, and therefore the fouleſt of al 
other vices ; from which all the euils in the world pro- 
ceed,to the perpetuall infamie of him that is vnthankful, 
Neither is it to be wondred,that ſuch men(like infernall 
furies) caſt behind them Religion, pietie, loue, faith, all 
| goognes,iuſtice,and humanine itſelte,ſeeking like raue- 
nous wolues to liue and feed vpon the bloud of other 
men.Not onely from priuatehoulcs therefore, but from 
Cities and Common-weales,ought this peſtiferous ge- 
neration to be carefully baniſhed.as an infection among 
ple,8 the ruine of al conuerſatis,leſt their contagion 
{pred that ſame cuil ouerall the reſt. Pyzhagor as, who was 
the firſt that euer was called a Philoſopher (which is as 
much as to ſay, a louer of wiſedome, and conſequently 
of truth)did forbid all men to lodge an vnthankfull man 
ynder his roofe. And becauſe the Swallow (as Platarke 
faith) betokeneth ingratitude, he would not haue them 
to be ſuffered to neſtle in a houſe. And to ſay truly, ſuch 
menare worſe then the moſt ſfauage andcruell beaſts of 
the field : for of the gratitude of fome of them, euen the 
fierceſt, many moſt notable examples haue bin recorded; 
namely this: One Z/ps a dweller in the Ile of Samos,who 
traded into Atrike,comming with his ſhip on that coaſt, 
went a ſhore,where he mcta Lion,in whoſe teeth a bone 
_ of ſome beaſt ſtucke in ſuch ſort as he could not cloſe his 
mouth,or make any ſhift to cate: Elpipittying the beaſt, 
who ſecmed to craue at his hands relcefe, tooke _ the 
ne, 
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bone, and ſo delivered him of that miſchiefe . But this 
thankfull Lion failed not cuery day after fo long as his 
ſhip lay thereat rodeto bring him duly his ſhare of what 
pr ch he tooke , which was ſufhciene to feed him 
andall his company. Yeacuen among ſerpents we reade 
examples of thankfulneſſe: for it is written, thata certaine 
child brought vp a young ſerpent, and fed it familiarly a 
longtime; but when it was growne great, one day fol- 
lowing the inſtin& of nature, itleft the child and went to 
the woods. It happened that ſome while after that child 
being become now meerte to trauell, paſſing thorough a 
wood was aſſaulted by robbers, who hauing taken him 
were purpoſed to haue ſlaine him : buthe with pitrifull 
voice intreating and crying to them that they ſhould 
ſpare his life, the ſame ſerpent (who by chance was then 
necre at hand) heard hiscrie, and knowing his voice, 
came ſuddenly out with ſuch fury vpon the theeves,that 
they were glad to take their heeles,and to leaue the yon 
man thcre to ſaue themſelues , who by the thankfulneſſs 
of the ſerpent was thus ſaued.But becauſe you may hap-' 
ly make doubt of theſe hiſtories, ſuppoſing them to be 
oldand fabulous, giue me lcaue(befides mine author)to 
recite vnto youa ſtrange example CI—_—_ ina beaſt, 
which I haue vnderſtood from aperſon of ſuch credite, 

as dare auouch irfora truth,ſfince himſelfe affirmed that 
he knew the gentleman inthe weſt country of England, 
to whom the thing happened cuen of late yeeres . This 
gentleman had a maſtifte, which he made much account 
of becauſe he was very faire and hardie, and therefore 
cheriſhed him ſo as as his neighbours tooke knowledge 
of his affeion to the dogge: in reſpe whereof, though 
they receiued harme from him(for I muſt tel'you he had 

a qualitie to worry ſheepe by night) yet ſought they no. 

H re- 
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redreſſe,but by complaint ro the maſter, who in no caſe 
could be induced to beleeue that his dogge had that qua- 
litie, ſo cunning was he to take his times andrto hide his 
fault. Howbcitvpon the renewing of complaints he cau- 
ſed amuzzletobe made, andeuery night to be put on 
his dogs head; ſuppoſing thereby to be not onely aſſured 
himſelf, but tofatisfic his neighbours alfo,that x was not 
he that committed thofe outrages. Bur for all this,neither 
ehe harme nor the complaints were ſtopped; for this dog 
hadgotten the knack with his feet to pull off his muzzle, 
and then goingabroadeto do his feate, at his returne he 
would thruſt his head intothe muzzle againe,in ſuch ſort 
as any man would haue freed him of any fuch fact. Yet 
no other dogge being neereto do the like but he,and (till 
the harme being freſhly done, his maſter oncereſolued 
to watch his dogge a whole night to ſatisfic himſelfe and 
hisneighbours of the truth : which thing he did fo dif. 
creetly.as he diſcouered his dogs ſubtiltic , and ſaw him 
vamuzzle himfelfe, go abroade, andreturne focleaned 
asno ſpot of bloud could be diſcerned about him, and 
thruſting his head into.his muzzle tolic him downe as 
ifhe had bin free from any ſuch offence. The gentleman 
thus reſolued of his dogges conditions, wentto bed,and 
ſleptthe reſt of the night; and the next morning coming 
downe,he found his dogge lying in the hall, and looking 
ſomewhar angerly vpon him, he ſpoke theſe words, Ah 
thou ſheepbiter, thou ſheepbiter, thou muſt be hanged, 
and ſo indeed hadpurpoſed with himſelf to hauc had 
him executed. But whiles he was buſted in ſome houſe- 
. holdaffaires, the dog ſtole out of doores and ran away; 
ſo as when-his-maſter gaue order how he ſhould be han- 
ged,he wasno wherero be found. And theſe circumſtan- 
ces of the tale I haue the rather related , that you may 
wonder 
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wonder at the vnderſtanding of this beaſt . Now for his 
gratitude,thus it fell out : Some two yeeres after orlefle 
that he was thus runne away to eſcape hanging, it was 
the gentlemans chance. vpon ſome occaſions to trauell 
on foote through the countrey, andinacertaine wood 
fit for ſuch purpoſes,he mettwo tinkers that ſet vpon him 
ſuddenly to rob him : theſe two tinkers had with them a 
maſtiffe that caried their packes, as many in England do; 
which dog when in the fight (for the gentleman defen- 
ded himſclfe manfully ) he had knowne either by his 
voice or atherwile his old maſter, he ranged himſelfe to 
his partie, and (ct vpon his latter maſters ſo fiercely, that 
they loſt their courages, and being wounded ran away: 
andthen the gentleman allo refigured his old feruant, by 
whoſe meanes he was deliuered from {o great a danger; 
and ſotooke home his dog again, who had in the meane 
time forgone his naughtie qualitie, and was ever after 
much made of by his maſter as he right well deſerued. 
How ſhamefullathing is it therefore ro man, thar brute 
beaſts ſhould giue him examples of gratitude; and he 
cotrariwiſe,on whom God hath beſtowed fo great agift 
as reaſon to diſcerne the good from the bad, ſhould ra- 
ther follow the example of the wort fort of beaſts in do- 
ingill, then offich as by naturall inſtint ſhew him the 
way to goodnefſey For the vngratefull man is of the na- 
ture ofthe wolfe, of whom itis written, thatbeing ſuck- 
led when it was yong by an Ewe, when itgrew great,in 
recompence of hisnouriſhment he deuoured her:decla- 
ring that the wickednes of the vnthankfull perfon cannoe 
be ouercome by any benefits, be they neuer ſo great. Bur 
of this abhominable vice we haue ſaid enough,and more 
then needed, bur thatT was willing togiue you to vnder- 
ſtand,how farre it oughttobe from _ that is — 
Ha 2 a 
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and would be rayſed to the reputation of a magnani- 
mous man : of whom returning to ſpeake, thus much 
is to be added , that he vſeth himſelfe and all his abilitie 
euermore with greatneſſe of courage, ſpending when 
occaſion ſerueth magnifically, in workes worthy admi- 
ration , and in helping of others honorably. Towards 
all men he is courteous, gentle, and affable, neuer gi- 
uing occaſion of offence or millike in his conuerſation: 
ſuch due regard he hath to place, time, perſons, and o- 
ther circumſtances, fo as he neuer doth any thing vn- 
ſeemely or vaworthy himſelfe. And ſo he tempereth 
pleaſantneſle with grauitie,benignitie with dignitte,that 
tothe humble he neuer ſeemeth proud, norto the great 
ones neuer baſe or demiſſe : but valewing him neither 
more nor leſſe then he is worth, inſiſteth ſtill vpon truth, 
diſcoucring himſelfe modeſtly and decently as he is in- 
decda man of vertue,and with graue, yet gentle ſpeeches 
giving fatisfaion toall perſons of what degree ſoeuer. 
And finally inall his ations and behauior he taketh great 
heed that hecommit not any thing whereby he may 
haue cauſeto die his checke with the purple bluſh ; bur 
euermore deſerue of all men praiſeand commendation. 
IfIſhould not interrupt,or prolong your diſcourſe too 
much, I would be glad(faid Captaine Noryrers) tolearne 
what is the cauſe that ſhamefaſtnefſe maketh the red co- 
lour come into a mans face,and that feare doth make him 
ale? 
: Thereafonis (faid I) becauſe ſhamefaſtnes ſpringerh 
in vs for ſome thing that we thinke blame-worthy : and 
the minde finding that what is to bereprehended in vs, 
 commeth from abroade.it ſeeketh to hide the fault com- 
mitted,and toauoide the reproch thereof,by ſetting that 


colour on our face as a maske to defend vs withall. _ 
albeit 
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albeit that ſhamefaſtneſle orbluſhing ſeeme to be a cer- 
taine ſtill confeſſion of the fault, yet it carieth with it 
ſuch a grace,as paſſeth not without commendation, ſpe- 
cially in youth as hath bin ſaid, But feare which procee- 
deth from imagination of ſome euill to come, andis at 
hand , makeththe mind which conceiueth it to ſtartle, 
and looking about for mcanes of defence,it callethal the 
bloud into the innermolt parts, yornY tothe heart, as 
the chiefe fort or caſtlezwhereby the exterior parts bei 
abandoned and depriued of heate, and of that colour 
which it had fromthe bloud and the ſpirits, there remg- 
neth nothing bur paleneffe. And hereof itcommeth to 

aſſe, that weſee ſuch men asare ſurpriſed with feare,to 
e not only pale,but totremble alſo, as iftheir members 
would ſhake off from their bodies:cuen as the leaues fall 
from the tree as ſooneas the the cold wether cauſeth the 
fappeto be called from the branches to the roote, forthe 
preſeruation of the vertue vegetatiue . But ſuch feare is 
vnſcemly,anda token ofa cowardly mind,and is ſeldom 
ſcenc in men of valour.For they are ncuerſoſuddenly o- 
uertaken by any humaneaccident , but thattheyare ar- 
med, and know that their vertue 15 to be made knowne 
in fearfull and ternble occaſions, whichare the very mat- 
terand ſubiectofthcir glory. Neither doth fortune.with 
her ſmiling, ſo aſſurethe, butthatthey look for her frow- 
ning countenance to follow: and therefore in proſperity 
prepare theſclues for aduerſity;whereby when others fal 
ny re ſtrokes,they not only feare her not,but coura-. 
giouſly fightagainſt her, & ouercome her. Yet you muſt 
vnderſtand thar cuery ſort of feare is notreprochfull:for 
that feare which withholdeth men from doing euill, or 
things that may breed them ſhame, is worthy comenda- 
tid: which made Xenophon to ſay 7 he was moſt fearful 
HA 3 to, 
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todo any thing that was diſhoneſt. And much more 
commendable is that feare which groweth from the re- 
uerenceand reſpect we beare to God,to our parents,and 
our ſuperiours: for that leades a man to goodnes,where- 


astheother bringetha man toall euill and wickedneſſe. 


And now having ſatisfied your demaund, let mebriefly 
runnethrough the reſt of the vertues before mentioned 
in their order. Next therefore to Magnanimitie cometh 
the goodly vertue of Manſuetude, being a meane be- 
tweene wrat e with defire of reuenge, ſtirred vp 
in the iraſcibſe appetite in reſpec of ſome iniury done 
or ſuppoſed to be done,and coldnefle or lacke of feeling 
ofwrongs when they are offcred:which coldneſſe orin- 
ſenſibilitic of wrongs, is by this vertue kindled or ſtirred 
vp to feele and miſlike the iniuries which vnruly perſons 
do oftentimes offer to men of vertue. For as it isneceſſ3- 
ry ypon many occaſions to be angry, not with intention 
to offend others, but for the defence ofa mans ſelfe, and 
of thoſe to whom he 1s tyed,and ſpecially of his reputati- 
on, leſt by _ too dull and careleſſe in regarding iniu- 
rics done vnto him, he becomeapt to be ridden and de- 
preſſed by cuery ruffling companion: ſo to be either too 
ſudden or outragious in anger,and thereby to be incited 
todo any ad contrary to reaſon,cannot in any ſort agree 
with vertue,or becomea gentleman. For to ſpeak of that 
bearing which is vndertaken for Chriſtian humilitie, or 
feare of offending God, appertaineth nor to this place. 
This vertue then of Manſuetude, is ſhe that holdeth 
the reincs in her hand,to bridlethe vehemency of anger, 
ſhewing when ,where,with whom, for what cauſe, how 


| farrefoorth, and how long itis fit and conuenient to be 


angry; and likewiſe to let them looſe, and to ſpurre for- 


ward the mind that is reſticor flow in apprehending the 
zuſt 
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iuſt cauſes of wrath, with regard of like circumſtances: 
directing the particular actions of the vertuous man in 
ſuch caſes according to reaſon, to whom ſhe,as all other 
the vertues,is to hauc a continuall eyeand tegard in eue- 


7 Dec 

| ireof Honor ſucceedeth next, and isa vertue that 
is bulicd about the ſame ſubiet with Magnanimitie., 
For asthe magnanimous man reſpecteth onely greatand 
exceſſiue han :{odoth this vertue teach the anens in 
purchaſing of ſmaller honours or dignities, ſuch as ciuill 
men ofall ſorts are to beemployed in .. For as there are 
ſome thar ſeeke by all meanes poſſible to catch at euery 
ſhew of honor;,at euery office or degree thatis to be got- 
ten, and ſparc nottovndergoany indignity,orto tryany 
baſe or vnlawfull meanes to compaſſe the ſame, heauing 
and ſhouing like men in athrong tocometo be formoſt, 
though they deſerueto be far behind:ſoare there others 
ſo ſcrupulous and ſo addicted to their eafe and quiet, that 
they cannot endure to take vpon themany paines,orany 
place thatmay bring them either trouble or hazard , ab- 
folutely refuſing in that reſpet,anddeſpiſing al dignitics 
and offices, together with the honorthey might purchaſe 
by the ſame. The firſt ſsrt of men are called ambitious: 
the other inſenſible and careleſſe of theirreputation.Be- 
eweene which wwo extremes this vertue hath her place, 
to keepe the firſt from ſecking,not by vertue, but by cor- 
ruptio,deceit,or other vnfit meanes to compaſie honors, 
dignitics,or authoritic,as many do,flandering and back- 
biting ſuch as are competitors with them , or elſe moſt 
baſely flattering, and with cappe and knee crouching to 
thoſe that they thinke = yeeld them helpe, or fauour 
them intheirpurchaſe, which they ſecke and beg to ſup- 
ply their owne vnworthineſle:and to quicken the _— 
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whoſe mindes haue no care of their credit 8& reputation, 
burliuein baſecompanics,and eſtrange themſclues from 
all ciuill conuerſation, like brute and ſavage beaſts. And 
inthis reſpe@is ſhe worthy high cſtimarion,and neceſla- 
ry forall them that eſteerne true honour(as they ought) 
to be the moſt excellent good among exteriour things: 
who neuerthelcſſe temper themſclues from ambition,ſo 
as they are not drawne to commit any vile or baſe atfor 
the atchicuing ofthe ſame, but ſtriue euermore by ver. 
tue to purchaletheir honor & reputation. Neither is this 
vertue all one with Magnanimitie, becauſe it requireth 
not ſo excellentan habit as doth Magnanimitie, though 
they both be buſted about the ſameſubiect: for between 
them is the like difference as is betweene Magnificence 
and Liberalitie, whereof we hauealready ſpoken. 
Veritie is the vertue which followeth in order, by 
which a man in all his conuerſation,in all hisa&ions,and 
in al his words ſheweth himſclfe {incereand ful of truth, 
making his words and his deeds alwayes to agree, fo as 
he neuer ſayeth one thing foranother, butſtill afhirmeth 
thoſe things thatare,and denieth thoſe that are not. The 
two extremes of this vertue, are on the one ſide diſſimu- 
lation or ieſting,called in Greeke 1r0nja,and on the other 
ſide boaſting. For ſome there are that ſeeke by this vice 
topurchaſe reputation and credit,or profit; or elſe euen 
for fooliſh delight giue them(clues to vanting and telling 
ſuch ſtrange things of themſelues, as though they be in- 
credible,yet wil they needs haue men forſooth to beleeue 
them. Others for the ſamereſpects diſſemble the good 
parts thathaply are in them ,8& ſeeme willing to makeme 
belecue that their good qualities are not ſo great as they 
are; witha counterfeit modeſtic faining alwayes toabaſe 
them(ſclues in ſuch ſort as men may calily diſcouer them 
; to 
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eo be plaine hypocrites, and that ynderpretence of hu. 
militic they labour to ſet pride on hoticbacke : yea ſome 
euen of meriment,or by long cuſtome of lying, thinke it 
ſport ſufhcicnt neuerto tell any thing but cxorbitantand 
ſtrange lics, inſomuch as in fine, though they wittingly 
ſpeak no truth,yet themſelues fal to belecuing whatthey 
ſay tro be moſt true. Betweene theſe two vices ſitteth this 
bright-ſhining vertue of Truth (as ſhe is a morall vertue) 
by which men vſe the benefit of their ſpeech to thar true 
vie for which it is beſtowed vpon them by God,and pur- 
chaſe to themſelues notonely honourand praile,buralſo 
ruſt and credit withall men, ſoas their wordsare obſer- 
ued as oracles : whereas of the others, no man maketh 
more account then ofthe ſound of bels, or of old wiues 
tales. This is that excellentvertue thar is of all others the 
beſt fitting a Gentleman,and maketh him refpeRed and 
welcom in all companies: which made Pythazoras to lay, 
that next vnto God,truth in man was moſt to be reve- 
renced: whoſe contrary likewiſe is of all other things the 
moſt vnfitting, the very deſtroicr of humane conuerſatio 
the mother of ſcandals, and the deadly enemy of friend- 
ſhip : the odiouſneſſe whereof may be diſcerned by this, 
that albeit we ſtick not ſometimes to confeſle our faults, 
though they be very great,to our friends,yert weare aſha- 
med toletthem know that we haue told alie. 

The vertue of Aﬀabilitie which ſucceedeth, is a cer- 
taine meane, by which men ſeeke roliue and conuecrſe 
with others,{o as they may purchaſe the fauor and good 
liking of all men, not forgetting their owne grauitic and 
reputation. And becaule there are ſome that thinke with 
pleaſing ſpeeches and pleaſant concerts to be welcom in- 
to all companies, they giue themſclnes to flatter, to com- 


mendand cxtoll cuery man, to footh all that they heare 
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ſpoken,and ſtill to ſmile or laugh in cuery mans face;pur- 
chaſing thereby in the end tobe eſteemed but as ridicu- 
tous ſycophants or bale flatterers : andothers, holding a 
contrary courſe,neuer ſpeake word that may be gratetutl 
orpleaſing to any man, ſuppolingthereby to be held 
for graucand wile men, cucrmore oppoling themſclues 
to what others ſay diſprailing al mens doings,and finally 
with frowning countenance making themſclues odious 
mall companies. Therefore ts this excellent vertue ſet as 
# mcane todire& men how to vſe their words and beha- 
uiour in honeſt and ciuill conucrſation, that they may be 
grateful. For thereby they know how to diſtinguith the 
degrees and qualities ofperſons, of txmes, of places, and 
by diſcreete cariage to make themſclues welcome cuery 
where, without touch of flattery. And Aﬀabiliie refem- 
bleth very much friendſhip in the particular actions ther- 
of, both hauing a purpoſe topleaſe, 8 neuer to diſpleaſe, 
Burt betweene them there is this difference, that friend- 
ſhip doth all things with a ſ{peciall teruent affection inter- 
changeably borne;whereas Aﬀabilitic reſpectethnotthe 
mutual ion, but only a defire tobe generally accep- 
table and pleaſing toall good men, to euery one in their 
ſeuerall degrees and qualities, and without regard of the 
conditions before ſpecified. In the exercife of which ver- 
tue, among other obſervations, this is one principall,ne- 
uerto let paſſea word out of the mouth before it be con- 
ſidered and examined whether it may offend any man 
or no. For many men through lack of this conſideration 
haue let (lip words that they would afterwards hauere- 
_ deemedata high rate,but could not-whenceariſe often- 
times great miſthiefes, as dayly experience ſheweth vs. 
Laſtly,as the body hath need of reſt after trauell, ſo hath 
the mind(oucryearicd with ſtudy oraffaires)need of re- 
Creation. 
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creation,that it may return the freſher to be buſied again, 
And this recreation is beſt found in certaine paſtimes or 
ſports, vied by gentlemen when they meeteto be merry 
together, wherein no baſeneſle or vnſeemlineſſeis ſecne: 
and therefore are theſe ſports properly called, recreations 
of the mind. But becauſe in ſuch meetings where men 
cometo paſſethe time together , they faile in their con- 
uerfation two wayes by excefle, the one contrary to the 
other;therefore is the meane which teacherh the tem 
ring of thoſe exceſles,called the vertue of Vrbanitie,a ſs. 
tine name, which in Engliſh we cannot better,and there. 
fore muſt giue it paſſe tobe denizened among vs . The 
one ive of too much,is, when men ſecke in ſuch af- 
ſemblics or meetings onely tro makethe company laugh, 
and ſo they laugh, care not whether the occaſion be giue 
of any wants ſpeech or {curnlitie,or onerbitter taunting, 
without reſpect of perſons, andifthey may breake a ieſt 
vponany man.,cither preſent orabſent,they will not for- 
beareit toſhew thetr wit, though it beneuerſo much to 
the ſhameand ignominie of the partie; = and they will 
laugh thereat themſelues ſo exceedingly, that they will 
make others of force tolaugh at their laughter, though 
they miflike their ſpeech . And ſuch men may be iuſtly 
termed ieſters,or knauiſh fooles, ſpecially if totheir words 
they adde geſtures and countenances vndecent for ciuill 
men,not ſparing alſo ribald ſpeeches euen inthe preſence 
ofſober and modeſt gentlewomen. A thing thatamong 
honeſt and vertuous men is moſt odious, whoſe conuer- 
farion ought tobe farre from vncleannefſeor malice.Op- 
poſiteto theſe are certaine perſons, whoin all companies 
neuerlet fall any wittie ſpeech themſclues, or any merry 
conceit ; nor yet when they heare them proceed from o- 


thers, will once affoord to grace them with ſo much as a 
Iiz ſ{mule; 
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ſinile: but rather bend the browes thereat, or ſeeme nor 
toknow or to conceiue any delight therein , behauing 
themſelues like rude clownes which want capacitie to 
. comprehend the ſubſtance ofa pithy & pleaſant ſpeech. 
Thele Ariſtotle callerh harſh and ruſtike tellowes . Now 
berweene this ruſticity and this fooliſh ieſting isrhis ver- 
tue of Vrbanitie the mcane, which the Greeks call Eutra- 

[;a, and teacheth a man toframe all his ſpeeches in aſ- 
ſemblics and meetings where he chaunceth to be for the 
reuiuing or recreating of his ſpirits , ſoas they may be 
ſharpeand wittie, and yet not bitter or ouerbiting to of- 
RT nor yetto taxe or reproue any man ſo,as he may 
haue juſt cauſe to complaine :though(toſay truth)a dil- 
creet or wittie ieſt cannot be much worth, or moue men 
tolaugh,vnles it hauc a cerraine deceit or oftence inten- 
ded towards ſome body, who neucrthelcf]e muſt not be 
ſo pricked, as he may haue caule tobe grieued therear, 
but rather be merry at the conceit. Forſince words and 
geſtures are the true tokens commonly ot the qualitie of 
the mind, he,that in his conucrſation cauſcth not the 
ſweernes of his mind and thecandor of his nobleſt part 
to ſhine throughall his ations, words and geſtures, can=. 
net becſteemed a man of worth and vertue. He muſt 
continually have great regard to the time, place, perſons, 
and other circumſtances, according to which heis ſo to 
order his pleaſant conceits and meny ieſts, not onely to 
moue meriment and laughter , but that withall he may 
keepe his grauitie 8& dignitie, and efchueaboucall things 
licentious & wanton ſpeeches,which inno wiſe become 
a man thatis deftrous to beare vp his reputation & credit 
asa ciuill man. And thus hauing giuen youataſt of euery 
of the vertuesafſigned to wait vpon Magnanimity ſome- 
what moreamply then mine author,who hath(in my o= 
pinion) 
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pinion)alirtletoo briefly touched them in the deſcripris 
of a magnanimous man : I will nowreturne to his dil- 
courſe again,by which I am cometo treate of Tuſtice;thc 
cfficacic and power wherof is ſuch, that ſome ſages haue 
held her only to be vertue,as if ſhe ſhould containe in her 
al other vertues:and that the reſt that are ſeucrally named 
ſhould be but as parts of her, diuerſly inticuled in reſpec 
of the diuers obiects,about which they are exerciſed. [t is 
therefore to be conſidered, that this vertue is tobe tak-n 
two waics;the one when ſhe 1s generally conlidered,ind 
then is ſhealoneal the vertues:in which reſpe&t Aedilars 
was wont to ſay,that where Tuſtice was,there needed no 
Fortitude. And Antiſthenes and Platolikewile were of 0- 
pinion, that he that was juſt needed no lawes, becauſe 
this vertue was ſufficient to keep him within the copaſſe 
ofliuing wel and vertuoufly.The other way is, when ſhe 
is taken for one of the foure principall vertues , and fo is 
ſhe a habit, whereby is knowne whatis iuſt, andthe ſame 
is accordingly deftred and done. This is that incorrupted 
virgin, which the auncients ſo termed, becauſe ſhe is ſuch 
a friend to baſhfulnes and modeſty , by which men are 


made worthy reuerence, by which they learne the mea- 


ſure of diſtributions and commurations, giuing recom« 
penceto vertue as inuchas it deſerueth, not by equality 
of number, but by equality of meaſure : to much vertne 
orcat reward, to meane vertue meaner recompence: and 
this is the Geometrical proportion which Ar:/totle ſpeaks 
of. For where much deſertis, though much be giuen, 
and leffe, whereleſſe is deſerued, and therewards com- 
pared together be ynequall;yetas they haue ſcucrally de- 
ſerued, they are equally rewarded. With ſome example 
we ſhall make the thing more plaine . Suppoſe her: be 
two veſſels, the one greater then the other, and that you 
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fill them both with wine orother liquor, the leſſer ſhall 
neuertheles be as well full as the greater:andifthey both 
had.ſpeech and vnderſtanding , neither could the one 
complaine for hauing too much,nor the othertoo little, 
both being full according to their capacitic, and ſorecei- 
uing his due. In this fort doth Juſtice diftribute to euery 
one that whichis his due. She produceth lawes,by which 
vertue is rewarded, and vice puniſhed . She correcteth 
faults and errours according to their qualicie. Sheſerteth 
vs in the direc way thatleadeth to felicitie. She teacheth 
ruler?and magiſtrates to commaund, and ſubiects to o- 
bey: and thereforeſheisthe truerule which ſheweth the 


interiour powers and faculties ofthe ſoule how toobey 


Reaſon as their Queeneand miſtris. Which commaund 


of Reaſon, Plotinws eſteemed to be ſo important to be ex- 
erciſed ouer the paſſions, as he eſteemed them only to be 


worthily called wiſe men, who ſubjected their paſſions 
in ſuch fort to reaſon, that they ſhould never ariſe to op- 
polethemlelues againſt her. Sheinſtruteth man to rule, 
not onely himſelfe, but his wife, his children, and his fa- 
mily alſo. She preſerueth and maintaineth States and 
Common-weales, by ſetting aneuen courle of cariage 
betweene Princes and their ſubiefs . She maketh men 
vnder(tand , how the doing of iniury is contrary tothe 
nature of mi, who is borneto be mid, benigne 8 gentle; 
and notto be(as wild beaſts are)furious,fierceand cruel: 
for ſuch they are thathurt others wittingly. And when 
iniuries happen to be done, ſhe diſtinguiſteththem, ſhe 
ſceketh to make them equall, or to diminiſh them, orto 
take them cleane away:euermore teaching vs this lefſon, 
that it is better to receiuean iniury then to doit. Itisſhe 
that maketh thoſe things thatare ſeuerally produced for 


the good of ſundry nations,common to all,by the _ 
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of commuration, of buying and ſelling, and having in- 
uented coine, hath ſet it to be a law, orrather a iudge'in 
caſes of inequalitic, to ſce thateuery man haue his duc 
and no more. Finally ſhe tempereth with equitie(which 
may be termed a kind of clemency ioyned to juſtice) 
things ſcuerely cſtabliſhed by law, tothe end that exact 
juſtice may not proue to be exact wrong. And where as - 
lawes not tempered by diſcreet Iudges,are like tyrants 0- 
uer men:this equitic was held by Plats tobe of ſuch im- 
portance, that when the 4rcadians ſent vatohim , deſi- 
ring him to ſet them downe lawes tobe ruled by, he vn- 
derſtanding that they were a people not capable of equi. 
tic,cefuſed flatly tro make them any lawes at all:. 7zeſe. 
laus (aid, that to be too tuſt, was not onely farre from hu- 
manitie,but cue crueltic tt{elf. And Trzaianthe Emperor 
wiſhed Princes to link __ & tuſticerogerher, ſaying, 
that dominions were © i{e.inhumanely gouerned. 
The Agyptians alſo to {hew that lawes are tobe admini- 
ſtred with cquitic, expreſſed iuſtice in their Hzeroglifikes 
by aleft hand ope,meaning,that asthe ſetthand is flower 
and weaker then the right: fo that iuſtice ought to be ad. 
uiſedly adminiſtred,and not with force or fury. And the 
opinion of ſome was, that the axes and rods which were 
accuſtomably borne before the Romane Conſuls, were 
bound about with bands;to declare,that astheremuſt be 
a time to vnbind the axes before they could be vied to 
the death ofany man : ſo ought there to be a time to de- 
lib-rate for them that execute the law; wherein they may 
confider whether that which the rigor of law commaun- 
deth may not without impeachment of Tuſtice be tem- 
red and reduced to benignitic and equitie . To con- 
clude, Tuſtice is ſhe that maintaineth common vrilitie, 
that giueth the rule, the order, the meaſure and manner 
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ot all things both publike and priuate, the band of hu- 
mane conuerfation and friendſhip. She itis that maketh 
man reſemble God; and fo farre cxtendeth her power in 
theconiundtion of mens minds, that ſhe not onely knit- 
teth honeſt men together in ciuill ſocierie, but cuen wic- 
ked menand theenes, whoſe companies could not conti- 
nue,ifamong their iniuſtices Iuſtice had not ſome place. 
She is of ſorare goodnefſle and finceritie,that ſhe maketh 
man,not onely to abſtaine from taking anothers goods, 
butalſo from coucting the ſame. . 

Indeed (faid M. Dormer) if Tuſtice be ſuch a vertue 
2s you hauedeſcribed,me thinke that we haue ſmal need 
of other vertues; for ſhe comprehendeth them all within 
herſelfe. ; 

_- Sodoth ſhe(anſwered I)ifſhebegenerally conſidered 
as before hath bin ſaid. Bur if we call herto the company 
of the other vertues, as here we place her, ſhe hath as 
much need of them as they of her, if ſhe ſhallproduce 
thoſe effects which we haue ſpoken of . For as one vice 
draweth another after it, as do the linkes of a chaine 
the one the other : cuen ſo are the vertues much more 
happily linked together in ſuch fortas they cannot be ſe- 
uered, But though a man be endued with them all, yet is 
he called a iuſtman, a valiant, a prudent, or a temperate 
man, according as he inclineth moreto this then to that, 
or in his ations maketh more ſhew of the one then of 
the other: for our naturall imperfe&ion wil not ſufferany 
one man to excel in them all;which made me ſay a while 
ſithens,that it is ſo hardathing to be magnanimous, ſince 
. thevertue of Magnanimity muſtbegrounded vpon all 
the reſt, But to excell in inſtice,is a thing moſt glorious; 
foritis ſaid ofher,that nceitherthe morning ſtarrenorthe 


cuening ſtar ſhineth as ſhe doth. And Heſroare called her 


the 


the daughter of 1ups vj IAIN 
0 | 
| whoſo braced fuftice contracted with 1s- 
ter the King of Godsand men,accountedthe juſt man 
gottena place veryneere vnto God. 
Kher & 0 M.Dormer)and not without cauſe.For it 
behoueth him that will be iuſt to be yoide of all vice,and 
furniſhed with all other vertues. And therefore me thin- 
keth,he that ſaid Tuſtice might wel be without 
conſidered ill whatbelonged to Tuſtice. For Prudence is 
moſt neceſlary to diſcerne whatis iuſt fr6 what is vniuſt; 
anda good iudgmenttherin can no man haue that wan=- 
teth Prudence: without which judgment, Tuſtice canne. 
uct rule wel thoſe things that are vader hergouernment, 
Andas Azeſilaws ſaid of Fortitude, ſothinke I of Iuſtice, 
thatifſhe be notguided by Prudence(which is aptly cal- 
led theeie ofthe mind)ſhe works more harme the good, 
You thinke truly (faid I)and of this vertue the courſe 
of ourauthor draweth meto treate, & to declare of what 
importance ſhe is to humane things,and how beneficial. 
Bur let me firſt put you in mind that hitherto hath bin 
ſpoken but of thoſe vertues which haue their foundatis 
inthe vareaſonable parts of the mind : of which mind 
they are the habits, conſiſting in the meane betwixttwo 
extremes.and buficd about the affects & ations of men. 
Likewiſe hath bin declared how the affects come from 
the powers or appetites of the ſoule, to-wit, the concu- 
piſcible and the iraſcible and howall commendable aQti- 
vns proceed from eleion,before which Counſeltmuſt 
go.Andalbeit we made mention there of Prudence, yet 
it was then referred toa fitter place to talke thereof more 
largely, when thedriftof our diſcourſe ſhould bring vs 
thither, Now therefore being come to that place which 
15 properto her, [am to ſpeake of _ before] _ 
: K 
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ceedany further,you muſt ynderſtand that there be two 
ſorts of vertnes : for ſome are morall, concerning man- 
ners, of which we have diſcourſed hitherto, and thewed 
how they are grounded inthotc parts of the mind that 
aredeuoide CT Ie of cory _ vnder- 
ftanding, in which are ntefletiuez 
—— pare 3s ace ourſpeech . But you 
muſt though it was faid,thatthoſe morall 
In were founded in thoſe - x hi 0 hn 
ting reaſon, yet were id elight of reaſon. 
And this lightof NG concerneth mens a- 
ions)is nothing elſe but Prudence,which is a vertue of 
the vnderſtanding, and therule and meaſure of all the 
morall yertues concerning our actionsand affeets : euen 
as apience or wiſedome 1s the guide and gouernefſe of 
ulation. And forſomuch as reaſon is capable of two 
intelletiue vertues, whereof the one is aCtiue, and the o- 
ther ſpeculatiue, this latter intendeth alwaies the know- 
of truth: & the firſt is buſted about the knowledge 
of what is good. Which good, when it is come tothe 
ight of his perfetis in ouraQtions,is the end of them, 
then haue we attained that furtheſt and abſolute 
termeor bound, vnro which we have directed all our ci- 


uill ations. Hereupon Plain faid,that there were in vs. 


twoprinciples or original cauſes of doing ; whereof the 
_—_ themind,which cals vs to contemplari6:the other 


is reaſon, guiding vs to ciuill ations; and from her doth 


that which is good & faire nener depart. And though iv 
may be obiectcd, thar both thefe intelleiue vertues are 
_ exercifedin orabouttheknowledge of truth, as indeed 

they bez yet is it tobeaduertiſed, rhat it is in diuersre- 
ſpecs thatthey be fo exercifed.For that part which is ex- 


erciſedin contemplati6,js buſted about truth ſimply;that 
| is. 
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is toſay,about thoſe things that neuerchange,and areal: 
wayes the ſame; as God firſt of al; then all the vniuerſall 
things whichnature hath produced: about which Prus 
dence hath nothing to do to buſte her ſelfe, becauſe they 
are not ſubic to mans counſell, nor to his election: and 
of ſuch things properly i#truth the ſubie : which truth 
(25 Plato aid)is the guide to lead men toal goodnes, But 
Prudence worketh properlyabour ſuch thingsasareſub- 
ie&tro change;and may be & not bezmay be done oxrnot 
done;and(when alis ſaid)are fortunable:of which there 
15 nocertaine and infallible truth , as is of things.eternalL 
Neuertheles Prudence in this inconſtancie of things ſen- 
ſible, ſecketh alwayes toapply it ſelf to that whichis moſt 
likely to ha and doth ſceme moſtprobable tothe 
diſcourſe of reaſon. And this alfo is that truth about 
which ſhediſcourſeth,ſecking ſtill ro chuſe that which is 
or ſeemeth to her beſt and moſt faire. Without Prudence 
can no vertuousoperation be brought to paſſe. For ſhe 
onely foreſeeth and knoweth what is conuenient and 
ſcemely: and withholdeth aman atallrimes from vice 
orany voluntary wicked aQion:ſothathe that is not ho. 


neſt cannor be prudent. It is neither art nor ſcience, bur - 


an habit of the mind, neuer ſeucred from reaſon, in the 
diſcourſing of thoſe things about which man is to vc 
reaſon,forpriuateor publike benefit.Soas it may well be 
faid, that in reſpe& of the ſabie@ it isall one with that 
- ſcience whichis called Ciuil:bur in reſpe& of the reaſon 
of the one & of the other,they be differet.For Prudence 
is in theprudent man principally for his priuargoodand 
ORE next forthe publike weale:butthe ctuil or po- 

itike man confidereth that which isprofitable to the 
Common-wealth . Andthough both bebuſted abour 


the benefir of mankind according to reaſon, yet fo farre 
: "FREY forth 
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forth as the prudent man relpeRterh his priuat good, it is 
called in him Prudence.But whenitisapplicd tothe vni- 
uerſal comoditic of the Comonweal,itis called the ciutl 
facultieor ſcience, Which facultie withoutprudence wil 
be of (mal effe&in gouernment:therule wherof it fetch- 
eth fro Temperance,which is called the preſerucr of Pru- 
dence.Neuertheles the prudet man may at once prouide 
both for his priuate affaires & for the publike, though his 
office be rather to comand others to execute things then 
todo himſelf, And albeit in that point Socrates was decei- 
ued,faying that Prudece was all the vertues together, yer 
is ſhe ſo inſeparable a companis ynto them all,as if ſhe be 
taken fro them,they remaine of{mal valew or cffe&t. The 
office of this vertue, is to conſider what is profitable,and 
toapprehend it:and likewiſe to eſchew all that is hurtful. 
And to diſcourſe of things ſenſible and vſuall, thereby to 
ſhew what is fit to be choſen,and what to be forſaken.In 
regard wherof P/ato ſaid that Prudenee guided vs to hap- 
ins of life, and imprudence made vs miſerable and vn- 
pic: affirming that ſhe onely directed vs to do all our 
affaires wel,yea & to know our ſelues, Among therepre- 
ſentations of vertues, Prudence is commonly ſet witha 
looking-glas in her hand: which by all likelihood is done 
togiue vs to vnderſtid,that as the glaſſe being cleere ſhe - 
weth a man his face;ſo Prudence wel vſed ſhewes to him 
himſelf,making him to know what he is,and to what end 
created, The knowledge wherof works in him,that as he 
trauelsto attain for himſelf profit & goodnes;fo acknow- 
ing himſclfe to be borne for the good alſo of others, 
oreth to direct the affaires alſo of his parets, friends 
and C6mon-wealeto the fame end of profit & goodnes. 
Now although it hath bin ſaid, that Pudenceis a ſcience 
of goodand cuil,yet is itto bevnderſtood that ſhe is not 


properly termed a ſcience; but is(as was ſaid cucnow)ſo 
fas 
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far fr6 it,that ſhe is buſted aboutthings caſual which may 
happen and not happen, wherof therecan be no certaine 
ſcience: wherasSciencelaboreth about things certaine8& 
eternal.Prudence confidereth whatis profitable& good, 
Science ſearchethout truth ſimply. Andas theſe two be 


different the one fro the other : ſois there difference be-- 


tween the wiſe man & the prudent. Forthe wiſe man be. 
ing ſtil buſiedabout the cauſes of things and the maruel- 
lous cffe&s which they produce by the meanes of Gods 
goodnes,isas it were out ofthe world, litlereſpeRingany 
profit , which the prudent hath ſtillregard vnto. For the 
wiſemi hath his mind alwaiesraiſcd to the conteplation 
of ſublime things,whereby theſe baſer of the earthſeeme 
to him worthy no eſtimation, the rather becauſe he kno- 
weth right well that nature hath need of very little t6 ſu- 
ſtaine her. And although Plazoſay that thoſe men are cal- 
led wiſe, who by the light of a know what is profi- 
table,not onely for themſelues and particular perſons,burt 
generally for the commonwealeghe there vſeth the name 
of a wiſe man according tothe comon maner of ſpeech, 
and not properly.But chat you may the better vnderſtad 
my authors meaning, you muſt giue meleaue toenlarge 
a litle the ground of this his diſtinRtion. You are therfore 
to con(ider,that there be three ſeueral things in vs,to wit, 
ſenſe and feeling,vnderſtanding and appetite. Of which 


the firſt is the beginning of no ation properly,becauſe it 
is common tovs with brute beaſts, whoare not ſaid todo 


any action, for that they want tudgement and election. ' 


The appetite,fo farre forth as itis obedient toreaſon, ci- 
ther followeth or eſchueth things preſented thereunto: 
and in this part Counſell hath place and eletion,as hath 
bin formerly ſaid : which election is the inducement to 
action,for thereby we worke cither good or euil;and it is. 


prouoked by the appetite, though reaſon brideling the 
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concupiſcible deſire be the miniſter of good eleRis.But 
the vaderſtanding ſtretcheth furder then ſo.Forie trauels 
about things eternal,neceſſary,and ſotrue as they neuer 
change,nor can be any otherthenas by nature they haue 
bin framed. Buritis buſied about this truth two manner 
of wayes ; for either it ſeeketh-the knowledge of princi- 
ples, from whencetrue concluſions are drawne; orclſe 
of principles that be theori_ 1e of things. If we conſider 
the vnderſtanding according to the firſt manner, it bree- 
deth ſcience in vs, which commeth from the knowledge 
of true principles,which are the grounds of true conclu- 
fions, Andin this ſort do we know all things naturall and 
- corporal, yer etcrnall and immutable, as cauſes naturall, 
nature her ſelfe,time,place,the elements, heauen,the firſt 
mouer,ſo farre forth as he is applied to a moucable body 
(for ſo far forth as he is a ſimple ſubſtance, ynmoueable, 
 indiviſible, free from all change: and as he isalone by him 

| ſelfeinfinite,neither body,nor vertue contained in a bo- 
die,the firſt ofall things naturally moued, yea before the 
marter it ſelfe, 8 al other the properties attributed to that 
fimple,pureand diuinenature, it isathing not appertai- 
ning to the naturall Philoſopher to treate of him)and ge- 
nerally all other things natural. But taking thevnderſtan- 
dingaccording tothe ſecond way, it raiſeth vs vp tothe 
knowledge of thatdiuine power, from which all things 
oreatand (mall, morta!l and immortall,haue their begin- 
ning:and this knowledge is called wiſedome: which,to- 
gcther with vertue,we attaine by the meanes of Philoſo- 
phic,the on?ly ſchoo[-miſtris of humane gnd diuine lear- 
_ ning,and the true guide to commendablelifeand vertu- 

ous actions, beingyindeed the ronment gift that God gi- 
ueth to man in this tranſitorylife. Now astheſe vertues 
before ſpecified direct vs tothat perfeReſt end that man 
in 
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in this world can attaine vnto by his vertuous deeds : to 
doth this habit, called wifedome, condudthimi toafarre 
more cxcellent end then this ctuill or polittkt end. And 
if that which vertuc guiderh vs vnto;þeworthy to becal. 
led perfet in this world, this other (which wiſedome 
leadeph vs vnto) may well be termed moſtperfect : be- 
cauſe this diuine habit addreſſethvs totheknowledge of 
the moſt pure, ſimple, and cxcellente nature, which is 
Godeternall and immorrall, the fountaine of all good- 
neſſe,and infallible truth, the onely andabſolutereſt and 
ou of our ſoules & minds. For which cauſe Plato faid, 
that humane things, it they were compared to diuine, 
were vnworthy the employing any ſtudy in them, as be- 
ing of no price or eſtimation atall:for they arerather ſha- 
dowes of things then things indeed,, euermore fleeting 
and ſlippery as dayly experience teacheth vs. Butbeing 
as weare among men, and ſettoliue and conuerſe wit 

chem ciuilly,the ciuill man muſt not giue himſelf ro con- 
templation,to ſtay vpon itas wiſedome would perſwade 


him,vntill he haue firſt employed his wit and prudence 


to the good and profit as well of others asof himſelfe, 
Giuing them to vnderſtand, how man is theperfeftion 
of all creatures vnderheauen,and placedas rhe center be- 
eweene things diuine and mortall : and ſhewingtothemy 
how great is the perfection of mans mind, make them 
know how vaworthy 8 vnhit it is for a mato ſufferthoſe 
parts that he hath common with brute beaſis to maſter 
and ouer-rulethoſe by which he is made not much infe- 
riour to diuine creatures : and caufing them to lift vp 
their minds to this confideration,inſtrut them foto dif- 
poſe and rule through vertuous habits thoſe parts which. 


of themſclues are rebellious to reaſon, as they may be - 


forced toobey her nootherwile then their Queene and: 
obey waiſt 
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miſtris : and through Fortitude, Temperance, Tuſtice; 
and Prudence, with thereſt of the vertues that ſpring 
from them, frame their behauiour, and direall their a- 
ions tothat end which we haue intituled by the name 
of ciuill felicitie, to wit, that perfect action or operation 
according to vertuc ina perfect life, whereof hath for- 
merly bin largely diſcourſed. Whichfelicitie onceatrai- 
ned, isof thatnature, that no man which is poſſeſſed 
thereof can become miſerable or vnhappic. For vice only 
can reduce man to be miſerable,and that is euermore ba. 
. niſhed from felicitie , whoſe conuerſation is onely with 
vertue:to whom ſhe is ſo faſt linked and tied in themind 
of man, thathe hath no power to diſlolue or ſeuer the 
ſame. Andrthis felicitic is not only a degree,bur cuen the 
very foundation of that other, which we may attaine by 
the meane of wiſedome., Foratrer we haue once ſetled 
and goundedour ſelues in the morall vertues, and done 
well in reſpec of our clues, and alſo holpen others as 
muchas we could, we may then raiſe our thoughts toa 
higher conſideration , and examining more inwardly 
our owne eſtate, find that this moſt excellent gift of vn- 
_— hath bin giuen vs toa furtherend and pur- 
poſe then this humanefelicitie:and therfore bend all our 
wits toa better vſc of our ſclues, which is to take the way 
of that other felicitie, ſo to place our ſelues, not onely a- 
boue the ordinary rankeof men, but euen toapproch 
| (asneere asour frailtie will permit)to God himſelfe, the 
laſt end of all our thoughts and actions. From this per- 
te knowledge of our ſelues we aſcend by degrees to 
ſucha height,as leauing all worldly cares, we apply al our 


- | ſtudies to the ſearchingofdiuinethings,tothe end that 


by attaining the vnderſtanding and knowledge of our 
maker, and the Creator of all things ,' we may plainely 
diſcerne 
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diſcerne that whatſocuer is here among vs onearth, is 
but ſmoke and duſt : and that trobeeuen glutted withall 
the good that this life can affoord, is but apoſleſſion of 
ſmoke, and aſhadow of the true good which is aboue. 
And ſo knowing thatthemind is the trueman , giuen 
vnto vs of ſpeciall grace to guidethe body, we may turne 
our {clues to thar happineſſe which maketh vs immortal, 
hy raiſing the mind to the height of that heauenly felici- 
tie: the ſweetneſle and delight whereof, is ſo much grea- 
ter then that of humane felicitie, (though without this 
the other cannot be) as the habit of that excellentpower 
ofthe vertue intelleCtiue, is employed about a more no- 
ble obic,then that which thevertue actiue doth intend. 
For it is euermore bulied about things erernall and yni- 
nerſal,and about the contemplation of the moſt highand 
gracious God. Ofthis excellent degree of felicitie hath 
CAriftotle ſpoken in his firſt and tenth books of Ethikes, 
declaring how it ought to be thefinall end of all our o 
rations, and hath attributed this excellent kind of facu 
tothoſemen only whoare properly called Sages or wiſe 
men:becauſe they, by the meanes ofactions and of ſci- 
ences, finding that theſe mortall things arenotable to 
bring a man to full and perfe& happineſle, do fo raiſe 
themſelues from theſe baſer cogitations, as they apply 
their mind and vnderftanding wholy to the knowledge 
of diuine eſſences. Andſuch men(faith he)as haue atrai- 
ned that degree, are rather tobe eſteemed diuine then 
humane, For whiles they line in contemplation, they are 
notlike men liuing among men, compoſed of body and 
ſoule, bur as divine creatures freed from mortall affecti. 
ons ariſing from the body,and bent onely to that, which 
may purchaſe the neuer-ending felicitie of the ſoule; 


which according to Plato and Ariſtotle, is the trueman. 
[1 And 
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Andtothis opinion did our Sauiour Chriſt (who is the 
infallible veritic)giue authoritieand confirmation, when 
he ſaid, that we ought to haue ſuch care of that foule 
which is in vs according to the image of God, that we 
ſhould efteeme nothing (how great or precious focuer 
the world eſteemed it)at ſo higharate,as for the purcha- 
ſing thereof we ſhould hurt or looſe the ſame : for his 
words are, What auaileth it a man to gaine all the world and 
looſe his owne ſoule? By this opinion of theſe two Philoſo- 
phers,we may plainly vnderſtand,that cuen in that dark- 
nefſe of auncient ſuperſtition, God had yet giuen ſuch 
light ofreaſon to the mindes of men to illumine them 
withall, that they ſaw how through ſciences and wiſe- 
dome they were to ſeeke the way that ſhould leadethem 
to their perfect felicitie, that is, to God Almightie him- 
ſelfe, whois ſuchanend as no other endcan be ſuppoſed 
ond him; but to himall other ends are directed, as to 
thetrucand moſthappiererme,bound or limit of all ver- 
tues and vertuous ations, and of ciuill felicitie it ſelfe. 
But becauſe that diuine part of the Intellectiue ſoule 
which is in vs, is to haue conſideration not onely of our 
preſent ſtate of life, but alſo to that eternitie,whercin our 
immortall mindes,made to the likenefſe of God, are to 
hue with him eternally. Therfore did 4iftotle fitly teach, 
that men ought to bend and frametheir minds wholy to 
that true and abſoluteend : for that the minde being di- 
pine, itis his proper office to ſeeke to vnite it ſelfe to his 
firſt principle or beginning,which is God. Neither hath 
his diuine Maieſtie of his aboundant grace beſtowed the 
vertuc intellcine vpon man toany other end, then thar 
he might know itro be his ſpeciall dutie toraiſe himſelfe 
to him, as tothe author and free giuer of all goodnefle: 


and as he hath beſtowed on him a ſoulemade to his own 
like- 
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likenes,ſo he ſhould therewith bend his endeuour tobe 
like him in allhis actions, as farre as the corruption con+ 
tracted by the communion of the bodie will permit, 
Which thing the Plazonikes confideting , haue ſpoken 
much more largely thereof then CMriſtotle—, following 
therein the ſteps of their maſter, But ſome will ſay,that 
Ariſtotle ſpake the leſſe thereof, thinking that the ſoule of 
man, euen concerning the vnderſtanding , was not im- 
mortall; becauſe it ſeemeth to them, that whenthe ſoule 
hath no more the ſenſes of the bodie to ſerue her as in- 
ſtruments whereby ſhe vnderſtandeth and knoweth, ſhe 
ſhould no longer liue.For ſince nature cannot ſufferany 
thing to beidlein the world, and the ſoule wanting the 
bodie can haue no operation, therefore they thinke it is 
to be concluded, that with the bodie ſhe muſt needs fall 
and die: for that if (he ſhould happen to remaine after ſhe 
were ſeparated from the bodie , yerſhe ſhould nothaue 
any operation, inſomuch as hauing the vnderſtanding 
for her proper operatis,and ſceing ſhe cannot vnderſtand 
bur by the miniſtery of the ſenſes, from which ſhe can 
haueno helpe when ſheis looſed from the bodie, it fol- 
loweth that (ſhe hath no operation, and then muſt ſhe be 
idle in nature, which is in noſort to beallowed, Butmy 
author (as aforeis ſaid) doth thinke,that theſe men mil- 
take Ariſtotle, not conſidering that he,ſpeaking as ana- 
tural Philoſopher of the ſoule, was not to treare there- 
of but naturally; and in ſo doing, was to reſtraine him- 
ſelfe within the boundsof nature:according to which,he 
is not to conſider any forme ſeparate from the matter, 
from which we(as all other natural things) hane our bo- 
dies. This Ariſtotle conftderingand knowing,thatas ana. 
tural Philoſopher he was not to ſpeakeof the Intelleftiue 


ſoule, (aid, that ynderſtanding being ſeparated from the 
L1: other 
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other powers of the minde, as athing eterna!l, ſeuered 
from the corruptible part, it appertained not to him to 
rreatethereo! in that place , where he ſpake of the ſoule 
as ſhe was theaQor of the bodice, and vicd it as herin- 
ſtrument.For he ſaw wel inough,that though the vnder- 
ſtanding tooke beginning with the bodie, becauſe it was 
the forme thereof;yect was it not the ator of the body,fo 
as it ſho..id vie any member thereof as an inſtrument: 
but was onely aforme that was to exerciſe all the other 
powers of the other ſoules . For it is likewiſe Ariſtozles 
opinion, that wherethe vnderſtanding is in things cor- 
ruptible , there hath italſo the facultics of all the other 
ſoules within it ſelfe . Which thing he ſhewed more 
clecrely in his firſt booke de Partibus Animalium , ſay- 
ing, thatto ſpeake of the IntelleQiue ſoule all that might 
be ſayd, was not the office of a naturall Philoſopher. 
And this for two reaſons . The ones, that the Intel- 
lcetive ſoule is no actor of the bodie, becauſe ſhe hath 
in herno partof motion, either of her ſelte, or acciden- 
eally . For ſhe neither increaſeth nor diminiſheth the 
bodice , ſhe nouriſheth it not, nor maintaineth itz 
for theſe are functions appertaining to the vegeratiue 
foule; ſhee chaungeth it not, nor mooueth it from 
place to place; for thatis the office of the ſen(itiue ſoule: 
and theſe be the motions which the bodie can haue 
from the- ſoule (ſauing generation and corruption, 
which arc changes made in an inſtant): therefore ina(- 
much as ſhe is intellectiue, ſhe is not ſubie to the con- 
{ideration of the naturall Philoſopher . The other rea- 
ſon is, forthat the naturall Philoſopher confidereth nor 
the ſubſtances ſeparated from the matter , and therefore 
his office is not ro conſider the excellencic of the Intel- 
kiueſoule,which is not the ator of the Cc 
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ſhe be the forme thereof. And therefore Ari/otletellerh 
vs in his ſecond booke of Phyſikes, that the termie or 
bound of the naturall Philoſphers conſideration, is the 

Intelleiue ſoule. For albeit he may confader the ſoule 
ſo farre as ſhe mqueth and is not moued, as he 1nay alſo 
the firſt mouer: yet doth he nor conſider her al, 
nor the eſſence of the firſt mouer : for this appertaineth 
to the Meraphylike , who con(idereth of the ſubſtances 
ſeparated and immortall . And hence commeth ir 
that Ariſtoiletreating in his booke of Phyſikes of nature, 
as ſhe is the beginning of all mouings andof reſt; when 
he is come tothe firſt moucr whois immoucable, yet 
moucth all that is moued tn the world, proceeded not 
any further to ſheiy his nature : vnderſtanding righe 
well , that the naturall Philoſophers office was nor,to 
conſider any thing that is ſimply immoucable, as well 
in reſpec of the whole, as of the parts, as the firſt moner 
13. Butler vs (without queſtioning further thereupon) 
hold this for certaine, not onely by that which Chri- 
ſtian Religion teacheth vs , but alſo by that which Arz- 
fotk hath held, that our foules are immorall. For if it 
were otherwiſc, we ſhould be of all other creatures that 
nature produceth the moſt vnhappie : and in vaine 
ſhould that deſire of immortalitic (which all men have) 
be giuen vnto vs. Beſides that, man, as man, that is to 
ſay, as a creature intelletiue, ſhould not haue that end 
which is ordained forhim , which is contemplatiue fe- 
licitie , ' Neither is it tothe purpoſe to ſay, that fuch fe. 
licitie is not attained by morall vertues, but by wile. 
dome only,or that there be but few ſo wiſe as to ſeek this 
excellent felicitie, and infinite the number of thoſe 
that thinke bur little vpon it: for all men are borne 


apt vnto it, ifthey will apply their minds vnto the ſame. 
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And thoughamong all generations of men there ſhould 
be bur three or foure that bent their endeuour to atraine 
it,they onely were ſufficient to proue our intention, be- 
cauſe it is moſt certaine, that the number of fooliſh men 
is infinite, who notknowing themſelues,cannot tell how 
tovie themlclues,& dire their endeuours to that which 
is theproperend of man, Ot whom it is ſaid , People or 
whom night commeth before Sunne-ſet . A wicked gene- 
ration, whoſe whole lite-time flicth from them vnprofi- 
tably,in ſuch fort, as they can ſcarce percciue that they 
haue liued.Foralthough there be infinitely more ſuch in 
this world then of quicke and cleuated ſpirits, yet ought 
not we to endure, that theirnegligence, who know not 
themſclues to bemen, ſhould preiudice the mindes of 
ſuch as know what they are , and raiſe their thoughts 
carefully to diuine things. And therefore leauing theiro- 


pinions that will needs ſay, that Ariftole impiouſly and 


madly hath held the contrary, it ſhall be beſt to proceed 
in our diſcourſe of the fclicitic that is to be attained by 
contemplation. | 

I pray you(faid Captaine Carlezl) ſince there is a con- 
trarietie of opinions amog Philoſophers, concerning the 
immoralitic of the ſoule, and thatthe knowledge therof 
appertaineth tothe better vnderſtanding of this contem- 
platiue felicitie,let vs heare,if yourauthor give any furder 
light thereunto, ſince ſuch good tellowes ſecke to caſt ſo 
darkea miſt before our eyes,vnder the cloke of Ar:torles 
opinion. For albeit you ſpake ſomewhat of it yeſterday, 
ſo farre as concerned our maner of learning according to 
Ariſtotle, yetwas it but by the way, and not as it concer- 
ned this tclicitic : and iffſucha matter as this were twiſe 
repearcd,it could not but be profitable to vs,though it be 


ſomewhat troubleſome to you. 
Where. 
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Whereupon I aid: that which my authorwas not wil- 
ling to vndertake,you preſle me ynto, as if _ werethe 
ſameperſons,and had the ſame ſence that thoſe introdu- 
ccd by him had:and therefore ſince youalſo will haue it 
ſo, I am content tocloſe vp this your feaſt with this laſt 
 dith;notwithſtanding that the eucning draw on,and that 
to ſpeake thereof atlarge would aske a longtime , But 
knitting; vp, as well as I can, agreat volume in a little 
roome,[ will deliuer vnto you that which the ſhortneſle 
of our time wil permit,and pray with mine author his di- 
uine Maieſtic,who hath giuen vs an immortall ſoule, that 
he wil vouchſate vs his graceto ſay ſo muchand no more 
of this matter,as may be to his glory, and to all our com- 
forts. Know ye then that theſe men,that out of Ariſtetles 
writings gather our intellectiue ſoule to be mortall, take 
for their foundation and ground this; that the ſoule is the 
actor ofthe bodie.,and vſcth it butafter the maner before 
mentioned . And to maintaine this their opinion, they 
| wreſt diuers places of his vntruly, and contrary to the 
mind of this great Philoſopher,as ſhall be declared vnto 
you . Trueit is, that while the intellectiue ſoule is the 
forme of the body,ſhe hath ſome need ofhim to vnder- 
ſtand . For without the fantaſte we can vnderſtand no- 
thing inthis life, ſince from the ſenſes the formes of all 


things are repreſented vnto vs,as yeſterday was declared, 


- Andthis did Ariffot/e meaneto teach vs, when contrary 
tothe opinion of ſome former Philoſophers he ſaid, that 
ſenſeand vnderſtanding was not all one, although there 
be ſome ſimilitude betweene them. And becauſe the cf- 
ſences of things are knowne by their operations, accor- 
ding to Ariſtotle; and that the intelleiue ſoule vnder- 
ſtandeth (which is a ſpiritual operatis,) it followeth that 
{imply of her owne nature ſhe isall ſpirit, and therefore 

1mmortall. 
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immortall, for elſe to vnderſtand, would not be her pro. 
pertie. 'Whereunto allo Ariſtotle agreeth, in ſaying, that 
ſomeparts of the ſoule arenot conioyned to the bodie, 
and therefore are ſeparable: ard that the vnderſtanding 
and the coremplatiue power 'was another kind of foule, ' 
and not drawne from the power of matter, as the oth-r 
two are, whoſe : Kt: were ordained for the In- 
ecllectiue ſoule, infomuch as ſhe is the forme of the bo- 
die : which (hewerh plainely that ſhe is eternall and im- 


 mortall. Andin thetwelfth of his Metaphyſikes, making 


a doubt, whether any forme remaine after the extingui- 
ſhing of the matter, he ſayd doubtfully ofthe other two, 
that not cuery ſoule, but the Intelleiue onely remai- 
ned. And here is tobe noted, thathis opinion was not 
(though ſome would haue it ſo) that the fantaſie was the 
forme of the bodic,for that dicth with the bodie,as ſhall 
be ſhewed hereafter : but he conſidered the vnderſtan- 
ding itſc1fe,as a ſoule,and as the forme of the bodie; and 
nortas a ſeparable intelligence, the loweſt of all others, 
and commonto all men, as T heophraitus and Themiſting 
(though diuerſly)haue thought. Neither yet that it was 
God Almightic, as Alexander ſuppoleth : for God is not 
the forme of our bodies,nor hath any man cuer doubted 
whether God were immortall. Soas our vnderſtanding 
isneither God, nor yet a ſeparare intelligence,comon to 
all me,like thoſe that gouernean vniuerſal ſpheare,as they 
abouc mentioned haue thought, & as ſome of our Chri- 
ſtians haue dreamed; who being raiſed to Ecclcfiaſticall 
dignitic, haue choſen rather to follow the Greeks vanity 


. andthe Arabians, then fauour the religious and true in- 


terpreters of Ariflotles mind. Whereas they ought rather 
to haue rooted ſuch opinions out of mens mindes.,as apt 
to dray them to perdition , and not to maske them 

| with 
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with the vizard of naturall Philoſophers : as if things na- 
eurall, that may ſceme contrary to Chriſtianitie, were to 
be ſer before men in writing, to beconfirmed by natu- 
rall reaſons apparant at leaſt, though not true, to per- 
ſwade their mindes amifſe. But lohannes Gramaticus a- 
mong the Greekes hath declared A4ri/torles mind aright; 
and fo hath he rhatis called the Angelicall DoRour in 
ſundry places as a moſt excellent ſpirit and a religious 
man, whatſocuer Scotus write againſt him . And what 
better teſtimonie neede we haue of the vanitic of theſe 
mens interpretations,then A4riforle himſelfe £ who moſt 
effeRually ſheweth the ſame , where he ſayth, that the 
waxing old of man proceedeth not from the Intelletiue 
ſoule, but from the bodie wherein ſhe is (which neuer- 
theleſle is to be vnderſtood as ſheis the forme thereof: ) 
and in ſo ſaying, declarcth,that euery man hath his Intel- 
leciue ſoule : which ſoule is a meane betwixt ſeparated 
ſubſtances and corporall; and therefore partly ſhe com- 
municateth with the bodice ro informe the ſame, and 
partly ſhe vſcth (as proper to her) the vertue of the ſepa- 
rated ſubſtances (as muchas her nature may beare)in the 
vic of vnderſtanding. And finceitiscleere,that in nature 
tlie moſt perfe things containe the leſle perfeR, I can- 
not conceiue from whence proceedeth the frenſie of 
theſe men, that will rather draw theſoule IntelleQtiue to 
be mortall then immortall; ſecing that ro vnderſtand 
is the moſt ſingular operation that the ſoule hath , and 
to whom the powers of the other ſoulcs arereferred , as 
tothe better end, and obey as hand-maides to their mi- 
ſtrefſe, in ſuch as propoſe to themſelues to liue like men. 
Neither doth the reaſon alledged by ſome ſerue , who 
ſay,that becauſe there is great imperfection in the Intel- 
lciueſoule in compariſon of the _ intelligences, 
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it ſheweth the fame to be morrall. For if this reaſon 
were true, they might as well by the ſame conclude, 
that the ſeparate intelligences were alſo mortall . For 
ſince £Ariſtorle fayth, that onely the firſt intelligence 
(who in his ho is the firſt mouer) is perfect; and 
that all the other compared to him are vnperfect, ( ina- 
fection being in theſe mens fancie the cauſe of mor- 
ealneſſe) it muſt follow, that as imperfect, they ſhould 
be mortall : which isas contrary to CMri/tozles mind, as 
any thing can be . Wherefore we muſt not fay, thatim- 
perfection in the intelleiue ſoule (tn reſpec of the in- 
relligences ſeparated) cauſeth the ſame to die with the 
| bodie, ſince her office dependeth not on the bodie : but 
it is onely to be ſayd, that ſhe ceaſeth toinforme the bo- 
die through the defect thereof, 8 not of her ſelf;,who be- 
ing freed from the bodie, remaineth neuertheleſle per. 
fect in her being. For albeit ſhe haue ſomereſpect tothe 
bodie whiles ſhe informeth the ſame) yet hath ſhe nor 
her abſolute being from it. And therefore ſayd CA1re- 
Fotle, that the vertue of the ſenſe is not equall to the 
vertue of the vnderſtanding ; for that a mightie or 
ſtrong Senſible, weakeneth, and oftentimes corrupteth 
the ſenſe, whereas from an excellent Intelligible, the vn- 
derſtanding gathereth greater vertue : which thing 
could not be fayd, if the vnderftanding were as theſe 
Ava 1:45 aps a ſeparare intelligence, wherof the par. 
ticulars did participate. Wherefore we muſt needs ſay 
he meant of the vnderſtanding of every particular man, 
as of the forme of this man,and that man : for he ſpake 
of the vnderſtanding of particular men, and not of 
tatelligences, as thoſe men haue belike dreamed. And 
this ſheweth (howſocuer any thinke the contrary) that 


as well the Agent vnderſtanding and the poſſible alſo 
(whereot 


(whereof this is ordained as matter to that, and both 
neceſſary to vnderſtand) are efſentiall parts of the ſoule, 
and nor two ſeparate intelligences, as T hemiſtine would 
haue them . The reaſon likewiſe which ſome alledee; 
is not good , when they argue, thatthe ſoule being the 
forme of thebodie, ſhould eucrhaue adefire, after ſhe 
were ſeparated from the ſame, to reunite her ſelte againe 
thereunto : but the bodie being rotten and corrupted, 
her deſire in that behalfe ſhould be vaine. For Ifay, that 
ſincethe ſoule hath informed the body,ſhe hath doneas 
much as to her appertained , neither is ſhe to defireany 
further ( to ſpeake naturally ) then ſhe hath accompli- 
ſhed : and therefore ſhe remaineth as a ſeparate intelli. 
gence. WhichYath made the Peripatertikes to affirme, 
that the ſoule ſeparated from the bodie, is not the ſame 
that ſhe was, when ſhe was in the bodie; becauſe that 
toyned tothe bodic ſhe was the forme thereof, but ſepa- 
rated ſhe canno more be ſo. But this difficultie , which 
naturall Philoſophers haue not knowne how to reſolue 
as they ought, our bleſſed Sauiour the Sonne of God 
hath fully reſolued,by riſing againethe third day (not to 
ſay any thing of others we”. y him ) and promiſing to 
vs thelikerefurreQion. . 

This (faid my Lord Primite ) all true Chriſtians be- 
leeue : butſince weare debating of Ari/orles opinions, 
where he ſaith,that the paſſible vnderſtanding dieth,and 
ſome of his Interpreters ſay , that it is the poſſible vnder- 
ſtanding, how ſhall we make this to agree with the im- 
morralitic of the ſoule? 

Well inough ( ſayd I: ) for they thatſo interpret him 
deceiue theſelues: for there is as great difference (as Ari- 
fotle himſelfe reacherh ) betweene the paſſible ſoule and 
the poſſible ſoule, as betweene that whichis cternall and 
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chat which is corruptible. The paſſible vnderſtanding ac- 

; cording to Aiftorle is the fantalte, orthe imaginatiue or 

cogitatiue power,call it how you pleaſe,the which Aver- 

roes layd was taken art large , but not properly for the 

edetanding; and as an inward ſenſe depending vpon 

the bodie, receiueth the ſen{tble kindes from the com- 

mon ſenſe, and preſenteth them to the poſſible vnder- 

ſtanding , which is theplace of the intelligible kindes or 

formes, as Ariſtotle in fundrie places declareth. And who 

f ſhall well conſider Themiſtius, where he ſpeaketh of 
the mukiplication of the vnderſtanding, ſhall inde that 
he ſuppoſed it not as our Chriſtian writers doe, but 

tooke the vertue fantaſtike for the vnderſtanding , mul- 
tiplied in particular perions. And thetefore ſhe being 
mingled withthe bodie, faileth alſo with the fame : and 
this is that interiour thing which CAr7/forle ſaith is cor- 

rupted , whereby the vaderſtanding loſeth his ver- 
rue ( as ſhall be ſhewed ) which happencth not to the 
poſlible vnderſtanding, becauſe it is an. effentiall part of 
the IntelleQiue ſoule, not mingled with the bodie, and 
free fromany paſſion , asadiuine ſubſtance. Ofwhich 
bodie ſhe victh no part for her inſtrument to! vnder- 


ſtand, though ſhe haue neede of the fantaſie to receiue _ 
the Intelligible formes whiles ſhe is the forme of thebo- 


die.. And this necefſitie, which the vnderſtanding hath 
of the fantaſie to vnderſtand , ſhewerh the contrarie of 
that which theſe fcllowes inferre,, who hold the vnder- 
ſtanding to be mortall in thatreſpet. For by this it ap- 
peareth, that the vnderſtanding proceedeth not from the 
power of the matter : forif ſoit were, itſhould haueno 
neede of the fantafie , but ſhould it ſelfe be the fantaſte: 
and therefore Ariffotle right well perceiuing thatour vn- 
dcrſtanding was not fantafic , nor vicd anic part of the 


body 
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body for an inſtrument, ſayd, thatthe vnderſtanding 
came from abroad, as ſhall be declared. It is thereforeno 
good con{equence to by, that becauſe the paſſible ſoule 
dicth, theretore the poſlible ſoule likewiſe is mortall. 

Yea bur (ſaid M. Spencer) we haue fro Ariftorle, thar 
the poſſible vnderſtanding ſuffreth in the act of vnder- 


ſtanding:andto ſuffer importeth _—_— ; by which 


reaſon it ſhould be morrall as is the C 

Neither is that reafon ( quoth I) ſufficient: for al 
though the name of ſuffering agree with the poſſible 
ynderſtanding , and with the paſſible (leaving the dif- 
ference betweene Alrxander and Ariſtotle inthat point) 
the reaſon and manner inthemis different. Forthe fut- 


 fering of the paſſible vnderftanding tendeth to the de- 


ſtruction thereof , whereas the ſuffering of the poſſible 
is to the greater perfection of the fame .. And for this 
cauſe Ariſtotle telleth vs, thatthe ſuffering ofthe ſenles, 
and that ofthe vnderſtanding are not both of one na- 
ture : becaufe the firſt breedes deſtruction, and the la- 
ter perfeRion , and that thereforean excellent Intelligi- 
ble giuerh perfection to the vnderſtanding, whereas 
an excellent Senſible corrupteth the ſenſe . But not has» 
ning any other word meete to exprefle this ſuffering of 
the vnderſtanding , whiles it is in that at, we vſe the 
ſame that agreeth to the paſſible , though the reaſon of 
them both be veric diuerſe. The poſſible vnderſtanding 
(as hath bene ſayd alreadfe ) being the place of the Intel- 
ligible formes, ſtandeth in reſpe@of the Agent vnder- 
ſtanding, as the marterinreſpect of the forme : forthe 
firſt is but in power ( for whichreſpeR Awerroescalled it 
the mnteriall vnderſtanding : ) and this later is in ac. 


Andthis Agent vnderſtanding,by illumining the formes- 


which arc in himas blind { een as colours are inthings 
Mm 3 before: 
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before made apparent tothe eyeby the illumi- 
nation 7 ) vnderſtandeth the kinds ofthings , and 
them vnderſtandeth itſelfe, For in ſpiri- 
tuall things, that which vnderſtandethand that which is 


vnderſtood, becomeall onething : and turning it ſelfe a- 
bout the vniuerſall kinds, vnderſtandeth withall , things 
particular. And this is that which the poſſible vnderſtan- 
ding ſuffereth from the Agent receiuing thereby that 
perteftion which you haue heard. 

Why ( ſaid Maiſter Spenſer ) doth it not ſeeme, that 
 Avriſtotlewhen he faith , rhat after death we haue no me- 
morie, that he meant4hat this our vnderſtanding was 
 mortall? For if it were not ſo, manſhould notloſe the 
remembrance of things done in this life. 

Nay ( anſweredI) what a fillie part had it bene of 
Ariſtotle rather, ifhe had thought the intelleQive ſoule 
to be mortall , toſay that we remembred nothing after 
this life, when nothing of vs ſhould haue remained? And 
therefore it may ſerueto proue the immortalitie of the 
ſoule, and not the corruption, as you ſurmiſe ( onely for 
arguments ſake) that truth may beſifted out. But ournot 
remembring then , commeth from the corruptible part, 
which is the vertue of the fantaſie: which beinga power 
of the ſenfitiue ſoule, that keepeth in ſtore the remem- 
brance of materiall things , that vertue which ſhould re- 
preſent them failing in vs, we cannot remember them 
after death . For the memorie is no part of the vnder- 
ſtanding, but of the ſcnſitiue ſoule:and therefore Ariſto- 
te aid,that memorie came from ſenſe,inſomuch as crea- 
tures wanting reaſon haue memorie, though they haue 
not rememorating as man hath : for thereto is diſcourſe 
_ required ; which according to Arfotle is nothing elſe 


but an action of the vnderſtanding in the vertue imagt- 
natiue. 
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natiue. Which thing neither in 

reaſon, nor yet in ſeparated intelligences can haue place, 
becauſe thoſe want diſcourſe, andtheſeare pure acts (as 
Philoſophers call them. ) 4 


Dothnot Ariſtotle (fayd my Lord Primate ) in his E- 
thikes ſay,thatthe contentmetrs andthetroubles of thoſe 
which liue , appertaine vnto the dead , and breede them 
gricfe or delight? And how's itthenthat he ſhould fay, 
We per amr after _ life 2. | 

Ariſtotle in that place (fayd I ) ſpake in reproofe of 
_—_— had ſayd , that n. man Sl be accounted 
happietill after his death : and meant there to ſhew, that 
although it were graunted that man had memoric after 
his death , of things done in this life, yet could henotbe 
happiggghen he was dead , by reaſon of the ſtrange acci- 
den ch this life bringeth foorth : and therefore he 
faid not ſimply that we remember;but that ſuppoſing we 
did, yet could we not be happie when we wered 
ng. g00d his opinion againſt Soon by naturall rea- 

on. 

Yet (fayd Maiſter Spenſer ) let me aske you this que- 
ſtionz if = rnderfininlig be immortall, "37 multiplied 
ſtill co thenumber of all the men, that haue bene, are,and 
ſhall be , how can it ſtand with that which Ari#orlerel- 
leth vs of multiplication , which ( faith he ) proceederh 
from the matter; and things materiall are frm COr- 
ruptible 7 

Marrie (Sir faidI ) this is to be vnderftood of mate- 
riall things, andnot of gy and ſpirituall , ſuch 
as is the vnderſtanding. And'that the vnderſtanding 
might remaine after the matter were gone, as the forme 
ofthe bodie, he hath (as before is ſaid ) declared in his 
Mertaphyſikes , affirming the IntelleRtiue ſoule to be per- . 


2 
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peruall, though it be ſeparated from the bodie, whoſe 
torme it was. 

But how cometh it to paſſe ( replicd Maiſter Spenſer) 
that the ſoule being immorrall and impaſlible, yet by ex- 
perience we ſeedayly, that ſheis troubled with Lethar- 
gics, Phrenſies, Melancholic, drunkenneſſe ,and ſuch o- 
therpaſſions, by which we ſec her ouercome , andto be 
debarred from her officeand function. 

Theſe (quoth I) are paſtonsof the vertue cogitatiue, 
fantaſtike, or imaginariue , called by Ar:/totle ( as I haue 
| ſaidalreadie) the paſſible vnderſtanding ; and not of the 
Intelleiue ſoule. Which paſſible vnderſtanding being | 
an inward ſenſe, and therefore tyed to the bodie, feelet 
the paſſions of the ſame; whereby it iz offkended,and can- 
not performe his office towards the other , but xynneth 
intoſuch inconueniences by reaſon of his infirrfF,and 
for want of reaſons dirction. And whereas Hippocrates 
faith that they that being ſicke in minde , and touched 
with anie corporall diſcaſe, haue little or no fecling of 
paine it ſheweth plainely that itis as I haue ſaid. Forif 
you markeit well , this word feele explaneth the whole, 
fince feeling is a propertie of the Senſitiue ſoule,and the 
vadcrſtanding feeleth not. And in like manner are the 
words of Ariſtotle to be vnderſtood , where he ſaith, 
that ſuch whoſe fleſh is ſoft are aptto learne , and they 
that are melancholy to be wiſe . For that the Senſitive 
vertue taketh more eaſily the formes or kindes of things 
in ſuch ſubic&ts according to their nature, and repreſen- 
teth them to the vnderſtading, from whence knowledge 
and vnderſtanding proceedeth , as yeſterday was ſayd. 
' Andthis happeneth not onely in theſe paſſions, butalfo 
inall other alterations, as of gladnefſle, of ſorow,of hope 


and of feare, with ſuch like which appertaine not to the 
vnderſtan- 
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of Cinill ife, 275 
vnderſtanding , tro which ( ſayd A4riftotle ) who would © 


aſcribe ſuch affects , might as well ſay that the vnder- 
ſtanding layed bricke to build ; or caſt a loome to 
WCaue. . 

Why,(fayd M. Spencer) doth your author meane (as 
ſome hauenot ſticked cuen in our dayes toaffirme) that 
there are in vs two ſeuerall ſoules , the one ſenfſitiue 
and mortall , and the other Intelle&iue and Di- 
uine? 

Nothing leſfe (ſaid I) for that I hold were manifeſt 
hereſie as well in Philoſophie as in Chriſtianitie. For 
Ariſtotle teacheth vs, that the Vegetatiue and Scnſitiue 
ſoule, or their powers, were in the ſoule Intellectiue, as 
the triangle is in theſquare : which could not be if the 
ſenſitive were ſeparated from the Intelleiue. And ſpea- 
king ofthe varictic of ſoules, and of their powers, he 
ſayth , that the Senſitiue could not be without the Ve- 

ctatiue, butthatthis latter might well be without the 
Temes : and that all theother vertues of all the three 
ſoules are in thoſe creatures that haue reaſon and vnder. 
ſtanding. It cannot therefore be ſayd (according to Ari 

otle) that the Senfitiue ſoule in man is ſeuered from 
the Intelleftiue. And becauſe man participateth (as hath 
bene ſayd) of all the three faculties of the foules, I ſcenot 
why theſe fellowes that mention two, ſpeake not of all 
three as well, ſeeing that in man arethe operations of all 
three . For if they ſay that it ſufficeth to ſpeake of the 
Senfitiue , by which man is aliuing creature, and con- 
taincth the Vegetatine; why ſhould they not as well ſay, 
that the IntelleRiue aloneincludeth both the otherzand 
thenis thereno need of ſeuering atall. By which itma 
appeere,thatthis frantike opinion gathered from the Al- 


ſirians, is notonely contrary to Ariſtoz/e, but to reaſon 
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it ſelfe. For Ari/otle ſaith, har all things haue their be- 
ing from their tormes ; and that in naturall chings, the 
more perfe& containe the kſle perfe& , when the leſſer 
is ordained for the more : and that therefore oncly the 
Intclle&iue ſoule which containeth within it the natures 
of both the others, is the onely and true forme of man, 
malgre all fuch dolts as would haue man to be (by rea- 
ſon of diucrs formes ) both a brute and a reaſona- 
ble creature, who ſecke toſet men aſtray from the right 
way with ſuch fanatical deuices . Letvstherefore con- 
clude with Ari/orl:, that both the paſſtble and the pofſt- 
ble vnderſtandings are vertues of the Intellectiueſoule, 
inſomuch as ſhe is the particular and proper forme of c- 
uery man, and thatas ahumane ſoul-zſhe is cuerlaſting, 
impaſſible, nor mingled with the bodie, but ſcuered 
from the ſame, (imple and diuine, not drawne from a- 
ny power of matter, but infuſed into vs from abroade, 
not ingendred by ſeede : which being once freed from 
the bodte(vecauſe nature admitrethnothing thatis idle) 
is altogether bent and intent :o contemplation , being 
then (as Philoſophers call it) 4&7 purus, a pure vnder- 
ſtanding, notnceding the bodie either as an obicct, or 
as a ſubic&t. In conſideration whereof Arzſtotle ſayd, 
that man through contemplation became diuine ; and 
that the true man (which both he and his divine ma- 
ſter agreed to be the minde) did enioy thereby (not as 
a mortall man liuing in the world , but as adiuine crea- 
eure) that high fclicitie, to which, ciuill felicitie was or- 
dained;and attained to wiſedome & ſcience,after the ex- 
erciſe of the morall vertues, as meanes to guide and con- 
duct him to-the ſame. And not impertinently haue the 
Platonikes ( following their maſter in that point) ſayd, 


that nature had giuen vs ſenſe, not becauſe we ſhould 


ſtay 


ſtay thereupon , but to the end that thereby might 
grow in vs imagination , from imagination diſcourſe, 
from diſcourſe intelligence., and from intelligence 
gladneſle vnſpeakable , which might raiſe vs (as divine, 
and freed from the bands of the fleſh) to the knowledge 
of God, who isthe beginning and theend of all gooc- 
nefſe, towards whom we ought with all endeuour to 
lift vp our minds,as toour chicte and moſt perfet good: 
for he onely is our ſummum bonum. For tothem it ſee- 
med that theman whom contemplation bad raiſed to 
ſuch a degree of fclicitic, became all wholy vnderſtan- 
ding by that light which God imparteth to the ſpirits 
that are ſo purged through the excrciſe of morall ver- 
rues; whichvertues are termed by Plato the purgers of 
the mind: ſtirring vp therein a molt ardent defire to for. 
ſake this mortall bodie, and to vnirte it ſelfe with him. 
And this is that contemplation of death which the Phi- 
loſophic of Plato calleth vs vnto . Forhethatis come to 
this degree of pertection, is as dead to the world and 
worldly peed ures,becauſc he confidereth that God is the 
center of al perfections,&thatabout him al our thoughts 
& deſires are to be turned & employed. Such doth God 


_ draw vnto himſelfe , andafterwards maketh them par. 
| takersofhis ioyes euerlaſting:giuing them in the meane 


whilea moſt ſ\iweer taſt euen inthis life of that other life 
moſt happie, and thoſc exceeding delights, beyond 
which no deſire can exrend,nor yetreach vnto the ſame. 
Soas bcing full of this excellent felicitic, they thinke e- 
ucry minute of an houre to bealong time that debar- 
reth them from iffuing out of this mortall priſon, to re- 
turne into their heanenly countrey s where, with that 
vertue whichis proper to the ſoule alone , they may a- 


mong the bleffed ſpirits enioy their maker: whoſe Ma- 
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27F,  _ 4 Difcomſt 
teſtie and power all the of the world declare, the 
heauens, the carth, the ca, the day, the night : wherear 
the infernall ſpirits tremble and ſhake; cuen as good men 
on carth bow downe and worſhip the ſame with con- 
tinuall himnes and praiſesz and in heauen no leſle, all 
the orders and bleſſed companie of Saints and Angels 
do the like world without end. 

This (loe) ts as much as mine author hath diſcourſed 
vpon this fubiet, which I haue Engliſhed for my exer. 
ciſe in both languages, and haueat your intreaties com- 
municated ynto you : I will not ſay, being betrayed 
by M. Spercer, bat wy cunningly thruſt in, to take 
vp this rascke , whereby he might ſhift himſelfe from 
that trouble . But howſocuer it be, if it haue liked 
you as it is, I ſhall thinke my time well ſpent, both 
in the tranſlating of it ar the firſt, and in the relating 
of it ypon this occaſion in this manner ., For as Iayd 
before I began , that I would not tye my ſclfe to the 


ſtrict lawes of an interpreter : ſo haueI in ſome places 


omitted here and there haply ſome ſentences ( with- 
out which this our Diſcourſe might be complete e- 
nough, becauſe they are rather points of ſubtiller in- 
ucſtigation then our ſpeech required, though the Au- 
thor therein: perhaps aymed at the commendation of 
a great reader or abſolute Philoſopher: ) and in the de- 
ſcriptions of ſome of the morall vertues, added ſome- 
what out of others . And what hath beene ſayd con- 
cerning ciuill felicitie by him, and delivered in ſub- 
ſtance by me, I thinke you will aflow tobe ſufficient. 
Since therefore my taske is done, and that it groweth 
late, with this onely petition, that you will be content 
to beare xvith the roughneſſe of my ſpeech in reporting 
that vnto you , which in his language our Author _ 
clo- 
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eloquently ſer downe, Lend. ” + 
Here all the companie aroſe, and giuing me great. | 
thankes, ſeemed to reſt very well ſatisfied, as well with | 
the manner as with the martter, at the leaſt ſo of their 
courtelie they proteſted . And taking their leaucs | 
departed towards the Ciue. | 
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